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Minimum Prices vs. Promises 


— minimum prices are not always what they 
purport to be, nor as rigid as laws of Medes and 
Persians, as crude rubber buyers are learning at much ex- 
pense. When the Restriction Act was first 
broached purchasers were told that all the growers sought, 
in getting governmental assent to price and output regu- 


>» 


Stevenson 


lation, was to insure for their product a price yielding 
but a reasonable return above actual cost. This economic 
minimum was put at 15 pence per pound. 

Prior to the visit to the United States of the British 
Rubber Growers’ Association representatives in January, 
1923; H. Stuart Hotchkiss, at the annual meeting of the 
Rubber New York, read a 
letter from one of the delegates, H. Eric Miller, giving 


\ssociation of America in 
assurance that if the price were maintained at 15 pence 
between November, 1922, and January, 1924, inclusive, 
quarterly increases would be allowed in the exportable 
output so as to raise the latter from 60 to 80 per cent of 
standard production. If the price averaged 18 pence 
after the first six months releases would rise even to 95 
per cent. 

Mr. Miller and his codelegates, P. J. Burgess and Sir 
Stanley Bois, were quite non-committal during their con- 
ferences with the American rubber manufacturers, but 
on their return to England they reported that rubber buy- 
ers in the United States conceded the fairness of the claim 
that standard quality crude should bring 1 shilling 6 
pence per pound, London landed terms. Regarding this 
as a promise that no further advantage would be sought, 
buyers then sought to adjust purchases to the assumed 
minimum price. 

Despite the economic minimum the rubber market has 
had some curious price swings, not wholly free from the 
suspicion of speculative manipulation, as when the price 
dropped below that peg in 1924, affording a reason for 
cutting the export allowance to 50 per cent, and thus pav- 
ing the way for a price advance of over three times the 
minimum in 1925. Of late the price has been hovering 
close to 43 cents with trading in the doldrums, but the 
market-wise regard this as no mere coincidence. London 
prices for the quarter ended October 31 have not averaged 
1 shilling 9 pence, and therefore exports of crude rubber 
during the next three months will be reduced from 100 
per cent to 80 per cent of standard production. However, 


this was previously foreseen and rubber manufacturers 
are apparently not anxious about future supplies. 


Selling Rubber Goods Abroad 


O FICIAL reports show that August exports of rubber 


the United States were valued at 
$4,296,696, as compared with $5,056,695, the July figure. 
This is, of course, not what it should be, considering 
\merican enterprise in so many other directions. It is 
either, to be reminded that United States 
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exports are still very small compared on a per capita basis 
with the exports of leading foreign countries; but such 
is the truth 

Rubber manufacturers, in common with many others, 
have been so long engrossed with the task of supplying 
the home market that they seem to have overlooked the 
great opportunities offered in foreign markets. But the 
time is not far off when as a result of high pressure mass 
production a condition akin to saturation may be experi- 
enced. <A well-developed overseas market would, how- 
ever, provide an excellent offset to possible over-produc- 
tion outstripping home consumption and help to insure 
ample employment for American labor 

Those who still doubt whether it would pay to seek 
foreign markets should advise with the bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The government is eager to share 
with American manufacturers its great fund of recent 
and accurate information concerning foreign needs, buy- 
and it has helped a great many 
Never 


ers, and requirements ; 
to create new trade and to extend established lines. 
was the American consular service more helpful and efh- 
cient. Excellent aid is also rendered by the National 
Foreign Trade Council of Washington, D. ( 

Those who are successful in competing abroad not only 
have merchandise of Gutstanding merit and self-evident 
need at moderate prices, but they are particular to con- 
form to even exacting foreign requirements. Liberal 
credits are usually expected, and these can be arranged 


through international banking houses 


In foreign trad- 
ing study must be made of purchasers’ preferences in the 
packing and marking of goods, in the forms of invoices 
and manifests, and in many other matters, some seem- 
ingly insignificant. Even the use of abbreviations is penal- 
ized with fines at some custom houses. But these are 
mere details. ~The main thing is for Americans to become 


more aggressive in foreign merchandising; and the rub- 


1 


ber industry could place itself in the vanguard. 


The Movies and Rubber 
iwwitation in Great Britain over the 


O GREAT is the ; 
S dominance of the 


that the latter is even in imminent peril of a devastating 


\merican motion picture industry 
thunderbolt from The Times. Yet many Americans are 
at a loss to understand the perturbation among the Brit- 
ish, who are freely accusefl of maintaining a crude rubber 
corner for nearly four years. Of course, it is possible for 
both sides to indulge in a lot of acrimonious recrimina- 
tion; but what would be gained The fact remains that 
if the British would or could produce more attractive cin- 
ema scenes they would not be jealous of Hollywood, and 
if the Americans would or could raise sufficient rubber 
the prestige of Singapore would give them but little con 
cern. In truth each is but reaping the reward of unique 
enterprise, together with huge investment and astute 


management. 


Safety First Always 


Bee seamy side of our industrial progress was re- 
vealed at an interstate accident prevention conference 
held recently in Washington. Secretary of Labor Davis 
placed the toll at not less than 23,000 deaths and 2,500,000 
non-fatal accidents yearly. Doubtless the pro rata of 
casualties is diminishing, but the wastage of life and limb, 
with the attendant loss and suffering, is still much too 
high. It is also discreditable to a nation that in so many 
other respects has reached such a high plane of efficiency. 
We are told that 85 per cent of the accidents are pre- 
ventable. It might also be said that among all the in- 
dustries that have in late years striven, through the 
installation of safety and like devices, to lessen. personal 
perils of employes none has a finer record to its credit 
than the rubber industry. 

SURGEONS NARROW RUBBERIZED TAPE HAVING BUT ONE 
side coated, is being extensively used for making labels 
The tabs are cut in any desired length 
and readily take marks with ink, wax crayon, blacklead 


and price tabs. 
or indelible pencil. Such labels adhere with great tenac- 
ity, and are especially suited to such smooth surfaces as 
glass, chinaware, celluloid, and synthetic resin articles. 

A BENEFACTOR TO HUMANITY HAS BEEN DESCRIBED AS 
anyone who will make two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before. So, too, it may be fairly claimed that 
anyone who will make three pounds of rubber last as long 
as four is likewise rendering signal service to mankind. 
This is the aim, which may soon be realized, of many 
using the new rubber anti-oxidants. The widespread em- 
ployment of such age-resisting substances might even give 
the Stevenson Restriction Committee some concern in 
the near future. 

DISTRESSED BUT NOT DISCOURAGED BY THE FATAL 
Shenandoah disaster, the federal government plans to 
build two new airships each three times the size of the 
luckless “Daughter of the Stars’; and for that purpose 
intends to spend $8,000,000. It is gratifying to note that 
the adverse dirigible propaganda to which this journal 
called attention has been thwarted; that the naval author- 
ities have learned valuable lessons; and, not the least, 
that considerable employment will soon be given makers 
of rubberized balloon fabric. 





AMERICANS ARE NOT ONLY GREAT USERS OF RUBBER 
but also of bottled goods,—the non-interdicted kind, of 
course; yet no one seems very anxious about growing 
cork for stoppers. The patriotic do not like the idea of 
having to raise it on foreign soil, and investors balk when 
they hear that it takes about forty years to produce cork 
They could get even quicker returns by rais- 
ing Angora goats to provide mohair for automobile 
cushions, but they do not appear to be interested. 


of quality. 
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Rubber Compounding 


Laboratory Development of Compounds—Formula Sheets and Record Keeping—Quality and 


Economy—Calculations 


By Webster Norris 


N important forward step was taken in the rubber industry 
A when the chemist was included in the factory organization and 
assigned the work of developing compounds. The introduction 
of laboratory methods for the study and control of the materials, 
processes and products of the industry not only relieves the factory 
superintendent by allowing him more time for his supervisory 
duties in the plant, but it also developed compounding on a new 
basis by specialists provided with laboratory facilities for mixing, 
curing and testing 
After many years of such special study on the part of rubbe 
goods manufacturers, the art of compounding is now receiving 
new stimulus from the laboratories devoted to the study of its 
problems by rubber reclaimers, and the manufacturers of vulcaniza 
tion accelerators, reenforcing materials, softeners, pigments, 
substitutes, etc 
Compounding Records 


Records showing the development of a compound are indis- 


























pensable. In arrangement they take many forms, according to the 
Used for__. Date_. 
pbiiniadikiadaiedit Compound No 
MIXING | — COST (AT VARIOUS DATES) 
}-— — MATERIALS 
Pounds Ounces, PERCENT) Date | Date Date | Date | Date 
| | 
| 
! | 
' | 
Totals 
4 
Remarks... Specific Gravity._.......--. 
SA Caen ARSE cee, 
Form 1 


ideas or purposes of the compounders. The essential points of the 
record should never be omitted. These include: date, itemized 
ingredients, proportions, the specific gravity, cost and uses of 
the stock. 

A tabular form is the most natural and convenient arrangement 
for a formula sheet. It should be printed as a card index or in 
loose-leaf book form. Rather than overcrowd the formula sheet 
a separate one should be provided for recording physical tests, 
graphs of cures, etc. The cost data of rubber and other materials 
are supplied through the purchasing department and the items 
listed separately. 

The accompanying illustrations of formula sheets are practical 
and representative examples of current practise in compound 
record keeping. Taken in order they indicate how compounders 
have advanced to the volumetric aspect of compounding. 

Form 1 shows a very simple and convenient gravimetric record 
arrangement in which at the left of the column of materials are 
spaces for the mixing weights in pounds and ounces, while to 
the right the proportions of the materials by weight percentages 


1 Copyright, 1926, by Webster Norris. Continued from Tue Inpta RusBer 


Worn, January 1, 1926, pp. 189-191 


are to be entered. 


To the right of the center several columns are 
provided in which to note changes in cost of the various items 
This plan allows refiguring the formula as the basic rubber items 
change in cost from time to time. 

On Form 2 the physical properties, cure and the rubber compound 
number are emphasized by being displayed at the top of the sheet. 
Che ingredient weights are entered in pounds and ounces and there 
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Form 2 

is no provision for recording their percentage proportions either 
by weight or volume. However, the volumetric feature is present, 
since cubic foot weight is recorded. Space 
entering changes in pound and cubic foot costs as figured at differ- 
At the bottom of the sheet the cost of labor and over- 
addition as a part of the 


are also provided for 


ent dates. 
head per pound of mixing is entered for 
cost of the mixed stock 














a ae 
| Used for Date Compound No | 
| Pound Cost COMPOUND CHANGES 
| Cu. ft. Cost Reasons | 
| Spec. Gravity | 
| Ingredients Pct Wht. Pct. Vol 
| | | 
| | | | 
t t t 

} | 
f | t 
| Results 
| ; > | 
T | 
Form 3 
Form 3 affords means for recording both gravimetric and 


volumetric data. The ingredient proportions are shown in adjoining 
columns by corresponding weight and volume percentages. On the 
face of the form are spaces for recording the compound changes, 
date and reason for making them, and the results. On the reverse 
side of this form, which is not shown, column rulings are provided 


for recording the amounts of the stock mixed 
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Form 4 as shown, comprises three sections. In the upper one the 


detailed ingredients are recorded by poundages, and also by the 


corresponding weight and volume percentages. In the middle section 
the crude rubber equivalent in the reclaim, and the softeners and pig- 


ments in the reclaim are itemized as volume percentages of the 


finished compound. In. the lower section the gravity is noted, 
also the compound cost, as of different dates, by the pound, 


pound-volume or cubic foot 




















Form 5 provides for compounding rubber volumetrically. That is 
to say, the ingredient items are entered first by volume percentages 
The successive stages of the calculation of the formula are entered 
in the columns progressively toward the right of the sheet. In 
the last column are entered, in pounds and ounces, the mixing 
weights The formula calculations are briefly as follows 
volume “ tage ems are multiplied |} t r respective p 

’ 
Used for Date 
o AJ 
d Ne 
r D rat 
PERCENTAGES 
ngredient Pounds | Ounces 
Weight Volume 
{ 
= 
; 
| 
| 
{ 
Totals | 
— — — . i — — 

Rubber in recia 

Softener recia | 

Pigment eclai | 

. = — 
| 
; 

Re y hange ate Dat Yate Date Date te Date 

| 

Specific Gravity 

Pound C ‘ 

Pound-V * 
| 

} 5 . 
| Cut 
— a —EEE — - — | 
Form 4 

, , , 
volume it it i g mn ar the ext ure eres 
» the colum ext he The total f these ext oe tn the 
p d-volume t | re a is | my con s tl 
the pre etermuine v Im st ar 1 vs the comp é t ad 
oct at nore me t meet he desired ime cost 
The spec r i t mere ents € tie m i are 

[ g 
recorde n the next « mn tor convenience Multiplication of 
} ] 
the volume per uwze of each item of material s specifi 
- ’ 

] , ‘ , 
gravity ves it pe weight This c ‘ imn 
f r spe werent Tl t tal T this ¢ m Ss the spe fic 
gravit\ f the sto The yerght pe entage espor ng to 
the volume percentages are t by mul ving the items of 
specific weight by 100 and dividing the at by the total of 
the specif veight cclumn These weight percentages é ! 
verted and ente ! 1 the last column as pounds and mces tor 
the batch of the desired weight 

{ : . - 

Form 0 pr wides tor recording th ngredient tems ti 

mill batch weights, weight percentages, and percentages weight 


and by volume on the basis of 100 pounds of rubber Below these 


rded the weight percentages o the essential items, 


data are re 
rubber, accelerator and sulphur, also the gravity of the stock, 


pound and volume costs 


Record Keeping 
A word of caution will not be amiss in regard to keeping track 


of compound charges by date and number. Every compounder 
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Totals 
Remarks 
Form 5 
knows that, in the stress of factory operation, occasions frequently 
irise when emergencies, such as shortage in supply of one or 


more ingredients or some other contingency, demand that a stock 
All compound changes should be 
made under the invariable rule that no matter ‘whether the change 


changed at short notice. 


important or unimportant it should be recorded on a new 
formula sheet This should bear the date of the change, and be 
numbered with the original compound number with a letter added. 

The rule of a new formula sheet for every change from the 
original should apply not only to changes of weight proportions, 
however slight in any item, but to changes or additions of sorts 
of rubber, brands of reclaim, or other ingredients. 

This plan of following changes closely is well worth the effort 
involved in observing it. For it effectually eliminates the mis- 
understandings and entanglements that unrecorded changes in 


¢ 


stocks always Cause 


When two or more old mixings are combined to form a new 
stock, doubts and complications are certain to arise later if the 
individual component stocks are not specifically identified as to 


whether they were used in their original or some changed form. 
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Form 6 


In the case of combination stocks it is best to disentangle the 
items of the combination mixing by figuring, from the original 
formula, the details of the combination as to every individual in- 
gredient. The properly itemized formula then stands for a new 
compound under its own number and can be reproduced when 
wanted quite independently of the original*component mixings. 
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Machine Grown Rubber in the United States 


Rubber Growing by American Farmers—Plant-Breeding and Mechanical Efficiency — 
America’s Answer to Cheap Coolie Labor 


By Vincent Sauchelli, B. Sc. 


EFORE rubber plantations were ever heard of in the Dutch or 

British colonies of the Far East, there were displayed at the 

Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, samples of 
native rubber prepared in Mexico. Today, fifty years after, reliable 
information has it that a leading American rubber company is 
prepared to grow rubber in continental United States territory on 
a scale sufficient to supply the major requirements of our manu- 
facturers at prices competitive with plantation crude. This is in- 
deed capital news. The information that follows should be of 
interest to the farmers of our Southland, as this rubber has a 
range coextensive with that of our cotton belt. We are told it 
can be grown in successful com- 


Wages Rising in the Orient 

It is assumed of course that as time goes on and the natives of 
the Far East rise higher in their standard of living owing to con- 
tinued prosperity and the influence of our material civilization they 
will demand higher wages. This is being sensed on the plantations 
even today. An almost universal change over from former daily 
to present alternate daily methods of tapping the rubber trees can 
be traced to a necessity to reduce the labor force and to bring 
about other economies. We are convinced the argument of cheap 
labor may, as time goes on, lose much of its persuasiveness. High 
labor costs do not necessarily mean high production costs, es- 
pecially when organized ef- 





petition with staple crops such 
as beans, corn, cotton and 
others. 

To the general reader what 
follows is bound to interest him, 
for the story is one of courage- 
ous pioneering efforts by an 
American organization that has 
doggedly persisted in working 
out careful, costly research in 
botany, chemistry and _ engi- 
neering problems to reach a 
practical goal. The achievement 
seems worthy of our best tra- 
ditions. 

When High Wages 

Are Not a Handicap 

If a country of high wages is 
to compete successfully with a 
country of low wages in the cap- 
ture of world markets it will 
have to be through the exercise 
of inventive genius and efficient 





P.& A. Photos 
Dr. Wm. B. McCallum Displaying a Four-Year 
Guayule Plant 


organization. Plantation crude 
rubber is produced today on vast 
areas in the Far East where labor is plentiful and cheap. For 
crude rubber growing on any extensive competitive basis to be 
established on the American continent, it will have to overcome 
this advantage of cheap labor as well as the prejudice and the con 
servatism of manufacturers. However, when it is considered that 
on an average 600,000 men are needed on the far eastern plantations 
to produce the one billion pounds of rubber America will soon 
consume annually, which is at the rate of one man for every 1,660 
pounds of dry rubber, it is safe to conclude that this state of 
affairs could be improved upon by mechanical invention, There 
fore, something of a sensation was created when G. H. Carnahan, 
president of the Intercontinental Rubber Co.. recently declared 
that the experience of his company indicates that this same quantity 


of rubber can be produced in the United States by 40,000 well 
paid farmers and mechanics continuously employed throughout the 
year. This would average an annual return of 25,000 pounds for 


the labor of each man, as compared with 1,660 pounds for each 


coolie laborer. 





ficiency, mechanical invention 
and a high average education of 
the laborer are additional fac- 
tors. These qualities cannot be 
cultivated to the same degree in 
native laborers that is possible 
with even average white labor. 
The present economic condition 
in competitive manu factures 
which favor the United States 
and Canada with highest wages 
as against Europe with low 
wages illustrates this principle. 
The point is raised here to show 
that well organized efforts with 
proper financial backing for the 
purpose of exploiting our own 
natural sources of raw rubber 
have more than one advantage 
over the Orient’s preponderant 
advantage of cheap labor. 


What Our Native 
Rubber Plant Is 


What is this natural source of 
rubber that bids fair to put our 
country on the rubber map? None other than guayule. This name 





is given to a hardy shrub whose native habitat lies in the plateau 
region of central and northern Mexico and extending a bit into the 
Big Bend region of Texas. In the wild state it is found in alti- 
tudes ranging from four to seven thousand feet where rainfall is 
about seven to fourteen inches annually with a considerable dry 
period during the year. As to soil, it has been forced almost exclu- 
sively to limestone hills and slopes. These are the characteristics 
of the wild guayule shrub. But apparently, as we learn from the 
admirable research work of that tireless botanist, Dr. W. B. Mc- 
Callum, the shrub did not always display these characteristics. It 
had to adapt itself to these very difficult conditions of existence 


in its efforts to survive against the more aggressive encroachments 


of its natural enemy, the “Gobernadora” or “creosote shrub.” How 
wild guayule has been “bred back,” so to speak, to a type that can 
be grown under more favorable agricultural conditions is a fasci- 


nating story that is briefly sketched and illustrated in the follow- 


ing paragraphs 
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Taming the Wild Plant 


I the t : nder wih 

















guayule grows m the wild state 
could never possibly tavor’ any, extensive cultivation. The problem 


was presented of tindiug. suitable ways and means of getting the 


plant to a t itself trom semi-desert environment to conditions 
ntensive cultu d torced growth without losing in any degree 
ts tendency to s« t mer \fter many trials and tribulations | 
covering a pet oft 15 rs or more, three outstanding problems 
F s mad produce l seed in a 
t lw 2 t i << tel 
Ir } s¢ 
an 1 the suc ; tie la v 
Al u } ces i ce Ww K 
vt nust be us s " ire b 
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going on for many years, and since 1904 the amount of dry rubber 
produced and marketed totals 130,000,000 pounds. During 1925, 
guayule furnished 8,500,000 pounds of rubber to the world’s Supply. 
This considerable production came from a limited area of north 
central Mexico and south Texas but was furnished by shrubs 
This will 
give you a fair idea for comparison when you are told that new 


which grew and reproduced spontaneously by nature. 
irieties have been developed which are better yielders, which will 

he planted out, cultivated and harvested by machinery. The areas 
pable of being utilized in all parts of the cotton belt and even 
ther sections of the South now given over to corn, beans and 
crops, are more than sufficient for its cultivation. A point 
guayule growing is that frost does not kill; it 
s the plant, within limits, to store more rubber. The plant 


temperatures as low as 5 degrees F 


\ Machine Grown and Fabricated Product 


Guayule rubber as planned to be raised and developed in this 
it will be mechanized from beginning to end. Methods and 
esses have le ery cleverly worked out which enable the 



































Growing Guayvule Commercially on the 400-Acre Tract 


be withdrawn at the roy 1m n the tunctional rhythm so as 
to throw the | t t rnfant state is alternation of grow- 
ing period with dorn rm d simulates the environment of the 
wild shrub but, being under control of man, it 1s Pp ssible to in- 
tensify each peri dt bring about cumulative effects of 
both rl knowledg » possible a growth in strictly arid 
regions with irrigatiot Where there are exclusive winter rains, 
the same effects are produced vithout irrigation and naturally at 


iower operating costs 


What the Guayule Farmer Should Know 


For the farmer of our Southland we will try to answer some of 
the practical questions which naturally come to his mind at this 
point of our story 


r production of bher from wild guayvule shrub has been 


of the Rubber Exploration Co., Salinas, California 


plants and | 


rm st oth larvest in short. 


required to bring the shrub from seed 
to maturity by strictly mechanical means. American native rubber 
to be produced by American individual farmers will be a machine 
grown and a machine fabricated product. The plan that is being 
evolved aims to put guayule growing in the hands of the individual 
farmer or small landowner who contracts his crop for so many 


years ahead at minimum or sliding scale prices and is guided in his 


1 


methods and financed by the factory organization or central in his 


locality. This plan has been successfully worked out in our beet 
sugar industry. The farmer usually will agree to plant a certain 
area. He then plants one-quarter or one-fifth of his total guayule 
area each year. In five years he will be able to harvest his first 
year’s planting. From then on he rotates, harvesting one section 


and replanting it every vear 
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’n experimental areas in California the cultivation of guayule is 
irried on without irrigation—on the so-called dry farming prin- 
ple. The plants are set out according to a spacing plan which is 
esigned to encourage a root system that will use up the soil water 
vithin a certain period following the winter rains. When this soil 
vater is exhausted a reaction occurs in the plant in accordance 
with its natural instinct. It acts to conserve its water supply by 


reducing evaporation through its pores to a minimum. This it 
es by laying down globules of pure rubber in its cortex so that 
impervious sheath results. This sheath of rubber suppresses 
evaporation very effectively The rubber is pure caoutchouc, 


entirely free from resin and forms about 5 to 20 per cent of the 
dry weight’ of the whole plant, depending on the condition and 


rate of growth 
of this paper that the 





The point was stressed at the beginni 
production of rubber on our American continent at prices com 


petitive with plantation crude was to be featured by labor saving 


machines. The organization in the field today that has conducted 
complete experimentation and has brought the ¢ultivation of our 
native rubber shrub to a point where it can be grown under con- 
ditions of intensive domestication has also developed a complete 
system of labor saving machinery. By means of these labor saving 
devices, all hand labor is eliminated. The numerous operations of 
field work, such as nursery bed preparation, seeding, care of the 
plants, transference of plants to the field, harvesting and all the 
subsequent operations in the factory are done one and all by a 
complete and extensive system of labor saving machines. This 
machinery will be available to the small farmer and landowner 
who will undertake to grow guayule under the control, direction 
and financial assistance of this mother organization. These 
mechanical inventions coupled with the work of the practical plant 
breeder in the tield and the chemist in the factory have removed 
the major obstacles to the development of an extensive agricul- 


ral guayule industry in the 


The Economical Use of Carbon Dioxide’ 


fhe advantage of using carbon dioxide lies in its economic as 
ect, and as a protective medium against oxidation of airb: 

has received serious consideration by tire manufacturers An 
as been developed, whereby 


1s] thi ] 


onomical process of using this gas 


ts cost has been reduced from an average of 5 cents per tire cur¢ 


minute fraction of this figure The process is applicable not 
nl to airbags but to molded tubes and other manuf acturing pi 
+} evahyt - leyctr 
ses i ne rubper maustry 


ti 1 economical. use 


Lhe use ot a recovery process 1s essential to t 












































irbon dioxide or any other gas. Referring to the Figure 1, it 
1 be seen that this process is exceedingly simple, comprising 
: gasometer, small compressor and expansion tank, 
ethe vith the necessary piping i H ce, the « perator simp! 
ngs up the pressure with CO opening valve 1, shutt 
ff again hen the ge sl vs ‘ esired press i Valve 2 
e! ypened at t] pressure m il lw ull At the end 
e cure, valve 2 is cl ul ilve 3 1s opened momentaril 
[ ta i hat 1 ma I 1 \ p il necess 
4,001 res costs less than $3,000 d entails n idded be 
By using carbon dioxide in this manner it is obvious that onl 
1e gas necessary is used, all leakage which may exist within the 
eater due t faulty connections s tirely | ( s 
o diffusion of air into the airbag, becaus e diamete t tl 
Air Pressure 
— nloading Line 
Gage - gS 
| Pressure 
anizer r — ee 
& me Gasometer 
_ : 
— r 
OnfrTo 2 CO; 
OnrtTro > Compensat. 
ov a is ing Supply 
OsTso Air Ky 
Ol Exhaust = 
CO, Return 











Recirculation System; Essential 
Parts adapted to Part Use of Air. 











Showing Connections 
ot Vulcamzers 








Fig. 1. Minor CO: Recovery System by Recirculation 


valve is small. It is also interesting to note that in the case of a 
small leak developing in the bag the tire will be cured just the 
same, while with air as the pressure medium, the tire will be un 


dercured. 


y Henry Minor, development manager, General Carbonic Co., New York 
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he most important facts nection with this system are 
ur-fifths he gas n ve recovered and that the percent 
ize of CO, in the gasometer remains high over long periods. Com 
with the old met! ipproximately one pound of gas was 
sasome ter Regu lator 
ff) Gage 
| 
j | - 
| | ‘| Gas 
| Supply 
} } 
Jt 
a lie — 
Fig. 2. Preheating Method of the Minor System 
iy it is on essary to first use the required 
ipproximate ‘ und, and from two-thirds to 
Btite of thie ix vrecowered 
in any system, such as this, it is most desirable to have some 
means for checking performance This is best and most easily ac 
mplished by a recording gage which will record the rise and 
ill of the gasometer. As these fluctuations correspond with the 
filling of a heater or the blow-back and as each interval on the rec 


rd means a definite amount of gas, a waste at any heater may be 
mmediately detected 

As it takes longer to cure tubes with CO: than with steam, it 
has seemed of extreme economic importance to devise ways and 
means for accelerating the time of cure when using CO,. There 
therefore, been devised the method shown in Figure 2, where 
by it becomes possible to preheat not only the gas going to the 
tube, but to afterwards recover this gas for further use 

It will be noted that the recirculation or recovery system is 
identical with that devised for airbags, but that a pressure heater 
has been added. The steam for preheating purpose may be from 
any convenient source, but in the illustration it is shown as ob- 
tained by bleeding a small amount from the vulcanizer. This may 
have advantages, particularly during the early part of the cure, 
in relieving the so-called static condition and by increased agita- 
tion and circulation within the heater, effecting a much greater 
heat transfer from the steam to the mold, while at the same 
time furnishing the B. t. u.’s to the gas to accelerate the cure from 
the inside. A watch case type heater is shown in the illustration, 


but this can be of any type 
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A Modern Rubber Reclaiming Plant 


Increasing Demand for Reclaims—Two Million Pound Reclaiming Plant—Storage Yard and 
Factory Buildings—General Process Equipment 


HE rapidity with which the price for crude rubber advanced in 
T 1925 created a situation demanding relief. This was obtained 
in part by increased use of reelaimed rubber, but the 
demand greatly exceeded the reclaiming capacity. Rubber chemists 


the 


were alert to the situation and studied the technical and economic 


possibilities of reclaim as a substitute for crude rubber under 


improved compounding conditions and facilities. These researches, 
notably those by Bierer and Davis, Wiegand, Cranor and others, 
demonstrated how reclaim can be used to replace crude rubber to a 
marked degree without sacrifice of technical value in the product 
even in the case 


of tires 


or inner tubes where tensile properties are 


very important 
Reclaim Demand Increased 


The 


facilities on the 


situation plainly called for increase of manufacturing 


part of every reclaimer. The confidence of one 


large company in the future demand for reclaim by the rubber 


is shown by the erection of a new plant near Philadelphia, 


of $2,000,000, and 


industry 


Pennsylvania, representing an investment with 


an output capacity of 2,000,000 pounds per month or 40 tons daily. 


The general arrangement of the plant, which has recently been 


placed in operation, is shown by the accompanying illustration. 
Factory sidings connect directly with the adjacent tracks of the 
Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & Reading Railroads which 


afford excellent facilities 


the 


for freight movement to any portion of 


country. The eastern seaboard location specially favors service 


to New England points and for export trade 














a series of alcoves A built in the crane foundation wall. If the 
tires are to be stored they are raised and transferred by a 2-ton 
Gantry crane B, of 60 foot span with two 35-foot cantilevers. 
The crane handles the scrap to or from any point in the storage 
yard. 

From storage the tires are conveyed to building C where is 
located debeading machinery and facilities for removal of the valves 
from inner tubes. Here the stock is reduced to small pieces by 
power cutters and elevated and conveyed to building D where roll 
grinders reduce it to 44 to % inch size. In this state it is carried 
by conveyer past the magnetizers for removal] of all iron and steel 
particles before it is loaded into the digesters.in section E. Here 
it undergoes digestion in a solution of caustic soda for the removal 
of free sulphur and destruction of the fiber. 

The drum caustic is delivered by overhead crane railway F 
to storage space G adjacent to the concrete solution tanks. From 
there it is piped to the digesters at H, The process of digestion 
proceeds for varying times at about 150 pounds steam pressure ac- 
cording to the nature of the scrap under treatment. The digested 
stock is discharged into tanks below in the same building where 
it is cleaned free of sludge by a thoroughly effective washing system. 

The washed coarse rubber is floated through a system of riffles 
or shallow channels containing low cross-bars or dams placed at 
These impede the flow of the ground rubber 
sufficiently to allow the settlement of sand back of the dams. The 
clean rubber from the riffles is freed from most of its water for con- 
venience in handling. 


frequent intervals. 


The fine rubber mud that escapes in the preliminary washing 
plant is discharged into clarifiers. In these special settling tanks the 
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This Modern Plant of the Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Oaks, Pennsylvania, 


chanical processes employed in utilizing it appropriately 


is deposited that otherwise would be carried off in the 


flow of wash water The rubber sludge or mud from the clart- 


ers requires handling by special methods and apparatus to safe- 


ird against loss of valuable material in the subsequent me- 


The rub 
er processing and finishing departments are housed in sections /, 
the latter nished products proceed 


and A From section the 


from which rail shipments are made. 


’ 1 
to the warehouse / 
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= (A) Debeading Alcoves. (B) 
Gantry Crane. (C) Valve Re- 

















moving and Cutting. (D) Roll 
Grinders. (E) Ground Stock Stor- 
age. (F) Crane for Caustic. (G) 
€) Caustic Storage. (H) Digesters. 
© (1), (J) and (K) Rubber Process- 
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© ©) and Laboratory. (M) Mechanical 
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Boiler and Pump House. (P) 
Plant Entrance 














Plan of the Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 


Offices for the operating staff and the laboratory occupy the 
southerly end of the warehouse building. The laboratory facilities 
are thoroughly modern and complete. The work is departmental- 
ized for chemical and physical control of the processes and products 
and special conveniences are provided for development and research. 

Both large and small manufacturing plants, particularly those 
in continuous operation and those under constant process improve- 
ment, require a mechanical department for machinery repair, etc 
In the uresent plant, building W/ is devoted to a fully equipped 
machine and millwright department containing every facility for 
handling emergency repairs and additions to equipment. 

Other auxiliary buildings are the storage room JN, boiler 
and pump house O, supplying steam for the digesters and power 
to circulate the wash water. In the same building is located the 
switch board for the control of the current supplied from a public 
service power station. The pumping station located outside the 
factory yard has a capacity of 3,000 gallons per minute. It elevates 


put and is an important addition to American rubber manufactur- 

ing facilities. 

AUGUST REPRESENTS DECLINE IN RUBBER GOODS 
EXPORTS 


During August all the main classes of rubber goods showed 
declines in both volume and values of exports, the total shipments 
of the month having a value of $4,296,696, as compared with $5,- 
056,695 for July. The outstanding feature of the month’s trading, 
according to Commerce Reports, was the consistent lowering of 
unit values, many representing new low marks for the year. 
Among these were the $2.55 figure for automobile inner tubes, 
$2.20 average for rubber boots, $0.61 a pound price for rubber 
belting, $1.23 a pound figure for rubber thread, and the $2.49 a 
dozen average on rubber gloves. In this general falling-off of 
trade, one class of goods indicated an exception, the rubber boot 

















water from a nearby creek through an 18-inch main to a 200,000 
gallon storage tank in the plant. Half of this capacity is re- 
served for fire emergency. The immediate plant area is enclosed 
by a high wire fence, the entrance and exit being guarded at P 
by a gate house and time office 

For the most part this reclaiming plant is single story brick 
construction, and contains the most approved modern equipment. It 


is a model of effective arrangement for volume and quality of out- 
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Has a Daily Capacity of Forty Tons of Reclaimed Rubber 


exports for the month establishing a new high mark for the year 
at 118,420 pairs, value $260,488, while the shipments of rubber 
shoes totaled 239,207 pairs, value $224,493, with a unit value of 
$0.938, next to the highest figure for the year. 

DURING THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDED JUNE, 1926, THE UNitep 
States has exported 1,725,321 pounds of rubber thread, value 
$2,234,480. 
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Lubrication of Rubber Machinery 


Sight-Feed Lubrication of Mill and Shafting—Ring Oiling High Speed Shafting and Motors— 
Lubricating Heavy Calenders and Hot and Heavy Bearings—Drive Gearing— 
Force-Feed Systems—Choice of Lubricants 


NGINEER suthorities timate that 40 per cent of the power and high temperature, require the use of an extra heavy gravity 
E produced annually in the United States is lost through oil in order to form and maintain an adequate lubricating film 
friction. Stat n terms of money this loss is placed at hetween the journals and their bearing surfaces. It is important 
$750,000,000, of which the proportionate share of the rubber in aiso that the oil be kept from coming in contact with the material 
dustry is $11,000,000. Great as these sums are they do not include 
sses from excess wear of overheated bearings causing shut 
lowns, costly replacements, labor repair charges and suspended 
productior ficient lubrication is thus a matter of great 
economic importance Its numerous phases have engaged the 
attention of engineering and chemical experts whose study has 
esulted in the development of practical devices for applying lu 
nts unfailingly and of appropriate grade to meet the need ot 
ery machine whatever its speed or bearing pressures 


Rubber Mill Machinery 


The machinery employed in the rubber manufacturing industr 
s of many kinds, from main line shafting moving heavy mills 
ind calenders, to electric motors operating light, swift running 
sewing machines, et The problems of heavy machine lubrica 
tion in rubber mills relate chietl the roll-neck bearings of 
rackers, washers, mixers, refiners and calenders; the teeth of 


driving, connecting and speed reducing gearing: the bearings ot 
uunter shafts and electric motors, et 
The lubrication of rubber plant machinery is properly in charge 


of the factory engineering department which determines the quality 





yf the lubricant, its rate of feed and the means for its applica 
tion. The service conditions encountered are particularly strenu 


are Keystone Pressure System Applied to Farrel Calender 
the wor Ss‘ 


ous because of the dden peak loads imposed b 
the bearings of rubber mills are iten subjected to abnormal passing through the rolls, therefore, the oil feed must be reduced 
pressures by the rol eing set tightly together in working stiff te a minimum and only a high grade oil has sufficient lubricating 


value to render satisfactory service under these conditions. 

A simple means of oil lubrication consists in supplying it by 
sight feed oil cups or by wick oil feeders. For best results under 
this plan, the housing may be packed with long fiber wool waste 
saturated with the correct lubricating oil, after the manner in 
which the axle boxes of railway cars are packed. The function 

the wool waste is to distribute the oil evenly over the journal 


surface and constantly maintain the oil film 


Calenders 


The exceptionally fine and close adjustment required in the 
performance of calenders and the importance of maintaining uni- 
form gages of product call for correct lubrication for proper 
functioning of the moving parts. More harm can result from im- 
proper lubrication for a short period than by years of normal wear 
when the calender is correctly lubricated. Calenders are always 
fitted with special sight feed lubricators delivering oil through 
ndividual leads to grooving in the roll bearing brasses. The oil 
used on calenders must be of such body as will permit reliable 
regulation of feed from the oil cups at room temperatures. Also 

must be capable of being easily drawn into the pressure area of 
the bearing and maintain the lubricating film with minimum feed 
of oil. Leakage of oil from the ends of the bearings to the face 
of the rolls, due t 





Vaughn Calender with Sight Feed Lubricators : a . ; 
) faulty feeding, is certain to spoil the work of 


hatches. Excessive pressure is also caused by the expansion of the the calender 

rolls and roll necks when they exert their working strains against The proper lubrication of calenders is considered so important 

cold gum or a firm rubber mixture that one of the leading builders equips all new heavy duty cal- 
] 


These norfnal operating conditions of slow speed, heavy pressur¢ enders, and also some lighter special ones, with a force-feed 
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pump lubricating system which supplies a definite number of drops 
a minute to each bearing. The pump is a sight feed arrangement 
so that the number of drops can be readily observed and adjust- 
The pump used will 


ment is provided for quantity regulation. 





Allen Mill with Special Oiling System 


handle very thick fluids making it possible to use a heavier lubri 


cant than with the sight-feed lubricators formerly in universal 
use. 


Hot and Heavy Bearings 


Where rubber mills are run very warm and the bearing pressure 
is heavy, greases are often preferred to heavy oil for lubricating. 
As an example, where the rolls are heated by steam at 100 pounds 
pressure the roll necks become so hot that their successful lubrica- 
tion is possible only by the use of very heavy thick heat-resisting 
Even under ordinary milling conditions grease can 


than oil because it is retained 


graphite grease 
probably be used with less waste 


longer in the boxes and works well for slow speeds and heavy 


pressures 
Drive Gears 


Open type driving gears are lubricated by applying with a hand 


swab a very heavy viscous lubricant to resist the heavy working 


pressure exerted on the teeth Che lubricant must also be suf- 


ficiently adhesive to resist being thrown off during the revolution 


i 














Force-Feed System Applied to Banbury Mixer 


One of the best oil products for open gears re- 
Connecting 


of the gears 
quires heating to facilitate its uniform application. 
gears are commonly provided with an oil or slush pan supported 


below the gears. Sufficient oil is kept in the pan to permit the 


teeth of the lower gear to dip about an inch below the surface of 
the oil. The lubricant picked up by the teeth in this way is trans- 
mitted to the teeth of the meshing upper gears. 


Force-Feed Lubricating Systems 

force-feed system for. machinery in any 
branch of industry yields results in several ways: (1) a direct 
saving by its installation and use in the reduction of the expense 
for grease and oils; (2) saving of life and personal injuries by 
without danger to 
minimum, as- 


Che application of a 


permitting lubrication of moving machinery 


the employe; (3) reduction of shutdowns to a 
suring maximum machine efficiency. 

of the simplest force-feed portable 
hand power gun or compressor containing a supply of 


the lubricant; a conduit, rigid or flexible, provided with a quick 


One systems comprises a 


grease 


which are check valve nipples 
screwed permanently into the From. the compressor 
unit, grease or oil is forced into the bearings through each fitting 
in succession under a pressure of 300 to 5,000 pounds per square 


detachable coupling; three fittings, 
housings. 


nch. In most cases the operator can see the grease flow from the 

















Portable Alemite System Applied to a Calender 


housing, thus providing an inspection of each bearing at every 
greasing. 
A second force-feed system in extended use comprises a lubri 


cator connected with a manifold outlet header which is a central 
point of safety from which bearings located in inaccessible and 
hazardous places may be lubricated with grease through a system 
The 


he ader 


of pipe lines leading from the header to the bearings 


system is adequate to discharge grease through lengths of 


pipes and leads remotely located from the lubricator 


There is a limitation to the number of leads from a “header” line 
set at 175 leads. The leads may he of varying length from a few 


designation “grease station” 


offsets 


inches long to 25 feet or more Che 


is applied to the lubricator, the header line, and all ac- 


cessories attached to the lubricator. Several machines may there- 
has shown that 


from 20 to 


fore be served by one grease station. Experience 


the most practical range of operating: pressures art 


40 pounds, regulation of the valves is adjusted to these pressures. 
In the latest development of this system of force-feed lubrication 
substitute for the central station and 


the tendency is to grease 


manifolds a single pipe line system with branches. This change 
makes for greater simplicity and positiveness in attaming the lubri- 
cating effect 

Choice of Lubricants 


machinery is 
quality of the 


rubber 
The 


correct lubricant for 
plant 


The choice of the 


practically decided by the engineer 
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lubricant and rate of feed depend upon his judgment aided by 
the expert advice and assistance afforded by the manufacturers of 
lubricants and the means for applying it properly. 


Grease for rubber mill lubrication is made in many grades of 


m a hard brick down to semi-solids and in liquid form 


det sitv ire 
iling bearings operating under extreme heat conditions. 


for ring 


In general, 


grease is used in heavy bearings and for slushing 
gears 
Makers of rubber machinery generally recommend either grease 


Where oil 


is preferred careful selection of special grades is made 


or oil lubrication and equip their machines accordingly. 
lubrication 
Steam cylinder oil com- 
und to 


without specifying too many varieties. 


pounded with a very small amount of acidless tallow is f 


be excellent for the heated journals of a calender and will main- 


tain its film under very heavy roll pressures. A crank case oil is 


frequently used under ordinary milling conditions of breaking 


down rubber, mixing and warming it for calendering or tubing. 


The subject of the correct lubrication in the rubber mill is large 
and important, involving the best for the purpose both in lubricant 
and system of application. In any case its favorable solution 
represents important savings in plant operation beside conserva- 


tion of machinery and power 


Legal Decisions 


Customs Appraisers’ Decisions 
N 712.—Protest 153459—G of Alexander Industries, Inc 
(New York). Merchandise invoiced as rubber sponge toys classi- 
fied at 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 
1922, is claimed dutiable at 25 per cent under paragraph 1439. 
Opinion by Sullivan, J. The rubber sponges in question were held 


dutiable under paragraph 1439 in accordance with stipulation of 
counsel and on the authority of G. A. 8867 (T. D. 40424), affirmed 
in United States v. Globe Overseas ( rporatior (13 Ct. Cust 
Appls., 10; T. D. 40849).—Treasur lecisions, Volume 50, No. 15, 


page 32 
7 





Ne 43 Protest 144527—G of Charles A. Redden (New York) 
Printers’ blankets classified as manufactures of cotton under para 
graph 921, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable as manutactures 

chief value of india rubber at 25 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1439. The printers’ blankets in question were held 
dutiable under paragraph 1439. Abstract 49253 followed.—Treasury 
Decisions, Volume 50, No. 16, page 39 

Appeals to United States Court of Appeals 

No. 1784.—In re The Mason Tire & Rubber ( Cour \p 
peals of the District of Columbia ch 1, 192¢ 

The Mason Tire & Rubber | 1923, filee the 
Patent Office, an application to register the words “Safety First,” 
is a trademark f Tr S¢ n sucl x ods as belt £ s¢ tT ery 
packing, 1 nmetallic tires and rubber-tire casings As tl | ise 

Safety First” had been previously appropriated by the National 
Council for Industrial Safet ind othe S ile rga itl s, it 
was decided by the Court of Appeals t ms motto couk t be 
ised in conjunction with some distinctive figure or desig lhe 
decision of the Commissioner” was therefore affirms ficial 
‘ Volume 350, page 243 
Patent Suits 

1,411,231, M. L. Weiss, vulcanization accelerator, appeal filed 
Mar. 18, 1926, C. C. A. (3d Cir.), Doc. 3470, Dovan Chemical Co. 
v. Corona Cord Tire Oficial urette, Vol. 351 p. 0 

1,482,952, |. H. Stedman, ree rced-r ber f ring and process 
of making same, appeal fil April 14, 1926, C. ¢ \. (3d Cir.) 
Doc. 3482, J. H. Stedman Puritan Rubber Mfg. | ficial 
Gacette. Vol 351, 1 f 

887,997 (D. C. N. ¥ The Caldwell patent for improve- 
ment in vehicle tires, claims 4, 7, 9-11, and 13-15. Held t in 
fringed. Cadwell v. Fire I Tire & Rubber Co., 13 F. (2d) 483 
- ORs r/ "tte \ | 35] ] 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 
The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


NUMBER INQUIRY 

879 Machinery for celluloid manufacture. 

880 Process for cementing soft rubber to wood or steel. 

881 Device for testing viscosity of rubber benzol solutions. 
882 Manufacturer of Messer bias cutter. 

8&3 Importers of golf bails. 

884 ~United States agent to sell compressed rubber wheels. 
885 Manufacturer of cement tube filling machine. 

886 Manufacturers of rubber gloves and aprons. 

887 Rubber thread manufacturers. 

888 Manufacturers of sponge rubber. 

889 Dealers in rubber compounding materials. 

890 Rubber printing plates to be used for printing on cotton bags. 
891 Dealers in crude rubber. 

892 Manufacturers of hollow rubber balls. 

893 Makers of rubber printing rolls of offset blankets. 

894 Source of supply for glucose. 

895 Manufacturers of bulbs for perfume atomizers. 

896 Equipment for manufacturing dipped goods. 


897 Manufacturers of hollands. 


Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below, 
address United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New 


York, N. Y. 














N ER ( NTRY AND ComMODITY PurRCHASE oR AGENCY 
2,259 | and Toys , Agency 
8 Turke Overshoes (galoshes) Agency 
B Balloons, bathing caps, toys Agency 
2 Sw erlar Cheap bicycle tires Agency 
Iraq Garters and s Purchase 
2 4 Urue Purchase 
2 4 Austria R r goods Agency 
Z 8 Africa. R er ed hose Purchase and agency 
2.4 Ma iia Auton ile tires : Purchase 
22,434 Ge Automobile and truck tires Agency 
22.4 S h A a. Aut and motor cycle tires Agency 
436 Me I ng caps, baby pants, bib, aprons. Agency 
2.44 Bra tires and tubes Purchase and agency 
44 6<S h Af a. Men’s sus lers ‘ Purchase 
2.4 German. Rubber goods, rubber scrap and re 
laims ee Purchase 
2,457 R Belting, 20 to 3 mm. in width, 
f various plies ..+...Purchase 
7 ( ada Rubber flooring covccces cy 
1 India Rubber erasers oeuteconbennen Purchase and agency 
3 Germany Tennis or sport shoes with rubber 
soles : «++e++e++Purchase 
2.514 Germany Rubber specialties, rubberized 
fabrics, sanitary goods.............+4 Agency 
( 0 es, snow boots, tennis shoes. Purchase and agency 
B A t e tires and tubes Seabees Purchase and agency 
B Aut e tires and tubes. Agency 


Foreign Trade Circulars 
Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
The pub- 


lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 


are nou 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


country are marked with an asterisk. 




















N {BER Spr al CIRCULAR 
*1276....“Italian Tire Exports During the First Six Months of 1926.” 
1277 “Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 
128 “Crude | : tter.” 
“Comparat ‘ ports from the United States. Canada, United 
King and Germany During First Six Months 
7 Cana I Exports During August, 1926.” 
° Market for Machinery Belting in Turkey.” 
R er Spe ties Weekl ews Letter.” 
*128 ket fer Rubber Specialties.” 
*1289 i rts of Automobile Casings During August, 1926.” 
1 ‘Rubber Footwear Exporters’ Monthly News Letter.” 
| *Tire Exporter Week News Letter.” 
. 5 ‘French Tire Exports 1g Month of August, 1926.’ 
*1297 “British Kubber s and Reexports, First Half 1926.” 
1 “Crude Rubber News Letter.” 
1x “Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 
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Waste Reduction Engineering 


RGANIZED waste reduction work in rubber factories became 
O of interest immediately following the war due to the wasteful 
handling of materials occasioned by stress production during 
that period, and the lack of advancement in the development of new 
machinery and methods. In many cases, efforts were directed not 
so much toward establishing better standards of waste tolerance, 
but toward restoring those which existed just prior to the war era 
While salvage work was broadened in scope and brought to a 
higher point of efficiency, the major efforts were directed toward 
preventing waste at the source. This work required correlation 
of all production functions toward the end desired, as well as con- 
structive engineering along the lines of improvement of processes 
It will be recalled that these years, 1919 and 1920 particularly, 
were days of relatively high material costs. Rubber hung pretty 
steadily around 50 and 60 cent levels, not high in view of past 
experience, but still not a cheap commodity; cotton was expensive, 
cord fabric in the Sea Island grades then in use, bringing as high 
as $2.15 a pound; compounding ingredients were few in number, 
some of the essential ones like carbon black being scarce and hard 
to procure; accelerators were not developed to the point they now 
are; cures were longer; scrap and reclaim brought fancy prices; 
in fact material losses in the form of seconds, scrap, etc., were 
sizeable and called for an investment to combat them. 
The year following saw this situation radically altered. 
dropped to 11 cents; 
cotton carded and sold for 60 to 70 cents a pound; scrap and reclaim 
This changed the complexion of waste reduction 
cases where it paid to take extra 


Rubber 
cord fabric came to be made of American 
went begging. 
work considerably; in many 
safeguards under the former scale of values, now it figured that 

Much of the intensive 
Safeguards and control 


dollars were being spent to save quarters. 
reduction work had to be abandoned. 
units, particularly on process waste, such as cutting fabric parts for 
shoes, and carcass trim on tires, were retained, but much ex- 
pensive salvage work was eliminated for cheaper ways of utilizing 
waste material. 

From this extreme condition of 1921, the pendulum has grad- 
ually swung the other way. Now that plantation rubber supplies 
will be reduced by 20 per cent, according to the new restriction 
ruling, rubber manufacturers have got to face this material waste 
proposition again in a very decisive way. For the unnecessary loss 
of a pound of rubber is quite serious at this time when they are 


forced to face the uncertainties of artificially controlled rubber 
prices. Not only that, but it is very essential that the present 
supply be utilized to the limit. 

It behooves every manufacturer, therefore, in facing 1927 to 


look his mill over from top to bottom, analyze every process, and 
»f material waste. 


investigate every condition from the viewpoint 
He will find that a great many things that were safeguarded form- 
erly have become neglected and need attention again. Of course, 
in very rare cases is it crude rubber that is wasted; it is usually 
rubber compound or rubber combined with fabric which falls out 
of process along the line, but the basic material is there just the 
same. 

Perhaps it may be well to run over some of the leaks in material, 
common to rubber plants. After the rubber is received and the 
cases removed, the first process is breaking down and mixing. This 
brings up the problem of gum storage. Are the storage bins in 
shape, constructed of metal, and easily accessible so that the gum 
under certain conditions will not become imbedded in them, ren- 
dering it full of splinters or stuck to wrappers? Separation of 
slabs of mixed stock is now accomplished by talcing, but when it 
is returned as scrap, it is so soft that liners are used for this 


purpose. It is not unusual to see three or four hundred pounds of 
\l compound rendered useless except for reclaim due to bad stor- 
age conditions. And in large factories especially, which have their 
own reclaiming plants, these losses are often lost sight of. 

Pit leakage, that is, loss of rubber under the mill lines, used to 
be more common when washing was general practice, but it is 
still prevalent, nevertheless, and with wild rubbers coming back into 
use, needs to be controlled. This slow leakage of bits of com 
pound becoming enmeshed in gears and dropping on the floor seems 
small, but ask the sweeper who takes care of your mixing line 
section to see how much he picks up in the course of the day. 
The correctives for this are, of course, better equipment and 
education of employes. The same condition is present in a press- 
room. See how much uncured compound covered with grease, 
dirt, and slime, the sweeper hoes out of the plunger pits every day. 
Chis loss is caused by careless, unthinking pressmen. Their sup- 
ply of material is plentiful; if one biscuit drops on the floor, it 
does not matter to them; it is much handier to take another one 
than to pick it up. 

Poor planning is a common cause of waste due to faulty opera- 
tion of the material control Over-commitments of raw 
material and over-production result in surplus parts lying idle in 
the plant where they may deteriorate or become obsolete because of 
changes in styles and specifications. The prevalence of this con- 
dition varies with the branch of the rubber industry. It will be 
found more in shoes, for instance, than in tires, as the units handled 
are smaller and greater in number. Visit the cutting department 
of any shoe mill, look under the picking tables, note the condition 
of the surplus parts, make an estimate as to how long some have 
been there, take note of the tack in the compound. Then drop into 
the making department just after quitting time. See how many 
parts each maker has left over after the day’s work, estimate how 
many are capable of being used, follow the matter up and see how 
many are used and how many find their way into the scrap can. 
These are rubber footwear waste problems of long standing. 
They are not to be solved by systems wholly; human engineering 
is a factor here. But they are important problems, for they take 
their toll of wasted rubber every day. 

Bad order machinery and poor equipment are frequent causes for 
waste which go on indefinitely unless brought up objectively for 
remedy. How often in the frictioning or coating of a piece of 
fabric, for shoes, tires, or belts have we seen a fine piece of cloth, 


system. 


well put up, being impregnated with a workable compound well! 
handled, yet being wound up in an old, many-seamed, rotten, dusty, 
plain cotton liner? Not only is the tack taken out, but wrinkles 
are imbedded in the fabric rendering part of it useless. Rubber 
manufacturers are just waking up to the fact that a liner is a piece 
of equipment and that is one advantage of treated liners. They 
stand the gaff, preserve the tack, and prevent waste. Care of 
calenders is very important; are the boxes tight; the rolls true and 
even; the water joints tight; the starting and stopping devices of 
the latest type? Economical work cannot result if they are not. 

Gage is a very important factor in the present rubber crisis. Hav- 
ing once determined what he wants to give in thickness to the 
different parts of his product, the manufacturer should take every 
precaution to run to that specification. If he runs over gage for a 
period the loss in rubber becomes terrific. And there is only one 
way to control this; check, check and then check some more. 
It pays. 

The question of the most economical speed at which to operate 
machinery will inevitably come up in a discussion of this kind. 
When the stress was removed from the field of material waste in 
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1921, it was concentrated on labor and machinery, and many rubber Molding rubber goods brings up the problem of overflow. It 
processes have been improved and entirely revamped. But sup is admittedly impossible to mold rubber articles without some over- 
posing a processing machine can be operated at 25 cents a unit flow with the possible exception of the airbag cure cord tire, where 
cheaper at an increased speed, but in doing so causes an additional it is at a minimum. And there is the ideal condition which is 
mate loss of $1 Waste engineering must ferret out these rarely approached in practice. But steps have got to be taken in 
things and bring them up for correction this rubber market not only to approach it, but to keep the waste 

Process waste has probably received more attention than any at the low point day in and day out. This requires engineering; to 


ther kind, as it is always present and in many branches of the produce a piece of rubber of accurate dimensions, length, breadth, 


rubber industry as high as 20 per cent of the material falls out in ind thickness, just as the automobile manufacturer produces pis 
manner. But becaus« i recurring loss any reductions in ns to fit cylinders in quantity. Just enough and no more. It can 
normal rate may. effect great savings. Considerable study can be done and it is being done 
be devoted profitably to the most economical measurements of units Of course, the rubber workers themselves have got to be reached 
f raw material, and the n idvantageous ways of placing or n this work And the way to reach them is through their fore- 
erfitting patt nd di he ipe of parts may often be mar When the figures giving the measure of his department's 
altered w he product for the sake of greater yield waste reduction effort are presented to him graphically at fre- 
f perfect parts per giver lume of raw material juent periods, the foreman ts bound to see that correctives are 
Workmen engage n processes where the waste is unavoidable, ipplied 
et variable rding to their skill metimes may be paid profit- The first step which can be undertaken by the management is to 
ly by a fferential ece rate r bonus which increases in lean up the mill and then insist that it be kept clean and neat. A 
erse proportion to the percentage of waste. The cutting depart lean mill is an efficient mill, and that is not putting the cart before 
follow this idea generally the horse either Ir t 


Making Safety Work Interesting 


Accident Prevention Measures of Prominent Rubber Company Afford Valuable Lesson 
pany 





Mar er m1 ifact treely admit the merits ol much interest \ safety pennant on a flagpole may indicate that 
because they n the preceding day no lost time accident occurred. A _ bulletn 
f mong the entire factory board at the base of the pole can give the brief story of an accident 
1 fl ty 1 he d to the fact that such work me ow departmental safety records. Employes try to keep the 
} t heen pursued t t g that it s been left t pennant flying continuously Competition for factory or depart 
have ment trophies hav proved successtul 
t the Mr. Beck urges the employment «i a safety engineer in every 
, me egt i tl nspicuous sting ot works, all-time in a large plant and at least part-time in a small 
ne t | t t t as well as a tussy, non ne He should be chosen for special qualifications, and if he be 
prox O erhaps, they a good mixer | ld be especially helpful in stirring enthusiasm. 
elaborate, He should study safet rk in other factories, attend safety con 
" rit ident prevet t gram and finally discarded it ventions, and have periodical conferences with and seek the con- 
‘ t t tet nited Stat Rubber Co., tinual operatior f foremen, withcut whose aid the best safety 
\ Beck K perren ers the corporation's forty plar son ivail but littl He should be able to organize ar 
t 40), 00% hat the reason why s effective safety committee, preferably headed by an executive and 
' ty ! go aw! because those intrusted with the having fair employe representation, all working in accord with 
| v1 gage them d t go about the task in the the industrial relations manager, plant engineer, and factory man 
d n be cleverly and t \ sub-committe f a factory council, aided by “safety 
must t message of safety be delivered booster n each department, can often handle the problem effec 
1 ally t 
t é i nteres etters t ew es advising safety first have been 
nust keey found beneficial, als lrives” or special campaigns, reminders on 
icke n the mit f every employe, ped along gat tairways, or in pay envelopes, safety motion picture films, 
distributior safety magazines. Employes are urged to 
{ arsued by the big mpat o avert report even the smallest accidents, and in bulletins it is advised 
b p tional groups that days lost make a stronger impression than a change in the 
irm! { the friendly rivalry among them, severity rate percentagt 
. s with tu n such a During the past three years a Systematic safety contest has 
duction it sualtic nd mishaps, witl incident im been conducted among United States Rubber Co.’s factories, and 
provement in productior nd in direct money-saving, that the the results show marked humanitarian gains. The economic ad- 
t ¢ eartil mplimented al ncerned their cé vantages have also been striking. In the first year the total 
perat expenditure, including the reserve for unpaid claims, was reduced 
ibber ‘pl 1 erable interest was maintained by er $38,000: the cost per $100 of payroll was reduced by 45 cents; 
meat f a monthly drawing for a gold piece, the prize going to the severity rate was reduced from 1.42 to 1.05: a reduction of over 
the department that had the best accident record, and to be later 36,000 was made in days lost; and the number of compensable 
allotted to the man holding a lucky number. At the presentation accidents showed a 16 per cent reduction. Still further improve- 
encouraging remarks would be made by the general manager ment has been effected in the past two years, even despite “revision 


Contests for the .best “Do” and “Don’t” slogans also stir up upward” in many employe compensation laws 
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The 1927 Tennis Line 


Lower Prices Rule—Survey of the Producing Companies—Renewed Demand for Product 





Distinctive Features—Color Trends—Leather Novelties—Analysis of Competing 
Shoes—Canadian Numbers—Specialties 


HE rubber soled canvas footwear line for 1927 is now being 
‘ sampled to the retail dealers, jobbers, chain store, and mail 

order buyers, carrying lower prices than a year ago, based 
on the drop in the crude rubber and cotton markets. Advance 
information from the field indicates that the line is being ex- 
ceptionaily well received, and early forward bookings point to 
record business when the mills swing from winter to summer pro- 
duction in January. 

The tennis line is a valuable portion of the rubber footwear out- 
put. Government figures for 1925 show that of the 82,078,137 
pairs of rubber footwear manufactured during that year, 24,999,932 
were classed as rubber soled canvas shoes, and of the total pro 
duction value of $119,122,826, $23,818,314 was tennis. With some 
mills the line forms a larger part of the output than with others. 
the United States Rubber Co., has concentrated the manufacture 
of “Keds” at the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode 
Island, although some production is still made at the Lycoming 


year. La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin, makes 
a good volume of the lower priced shoes with quality products as 
well, and Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
attained a big production of lower priced shoes, attractively gotten 
up and well standardized. Servus Rubber Co., Rockford, Illinois, 
started operations in 1922 with a line of tennis as the sole output 
and has just begun to branch out into gaiters and heavy footwear. 
The company has been very successful in marketing popular priced 
shoes through national advertising. Other plants which manu- 
facture tennis are Bourn Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island; 
Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts; Lambertville Rubber 
Co., Lambertville, New Jersey; and Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut. The Firestone Footwear Co.’s line has 
been enlarged and is now quite a factor in the field. 

The recent slump in raw cotton, coming as it did after the line 
had been priced for next year, will be a big help to the manu- 


cturers in making a profit on the highly competitive shoes, pro- 





Converse 
"NEW WHIZ" 





Beacon Falis “GRIP SURE” 









United States” STELLAR” 








Tennis and Sport Shoes for 


Rubber Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania. The Hood Rubber C 
Watertown, Massachusetts, runs a very large tennis ticket the 
year round, carrying some 20,000 pairs daily during the fall season 
and attaining an output of 40,000 pairs a day during the spring 
A goodly share of this output is exported. 

Of the smaller companies, Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, 
Massachusetts, has been in the tennis business for many years, 
specializing in quality numbers for basketball and other sports 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, added tennis to its line 
several years ago and has a more complete list for the coming 


1927 Reflect New Style Trends 


vided there is not a recurrence of last year’s rubber market. Crepe 
soles are retaining their popularity but their cost becomes pro- 
hibitive when rubber is high. Nearly 10,000,000 yards of duck, 
drills, enameling ducks, and sheetings will be consumed in 1926-27 
in the manufacture of tennis shoes alone. 

The trend toward novelties, variegated colors, and extreme styles 
which is prevalent in all lines of wearing apparel has hit the 
tennis line also and many distinct departures are noted in the new 
samples. Before analyzing the competing shoes in the different 
classes, it would be well to note some of these features. 
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Inspired by the overwhelming success of the “Zipper” overshoe, 
Goodrich has rm ith a “Zip” tennis, called the “Flash.” 
This shoe carries t Hookless” fastner in place of the time- 
honored eyelets and e lacings and is attractively priced to the 
retailer at $1.90. It should have a big run 

With the idea pturing some the tennis business lost 
to the leather with the barefoot “Trotmoc” sandals, 
Goodrich has a line ther toy ndals with crepe rubber 
ulcanized les I wed finis! nd yp irl ooz« pert rated 
eather tops é riced at $1.10 for the growing girls, 95 
cents for mis Xi s i the « lren’s They are thor 
oughly practical tive, and a to capture a size 
at le b oking f new Ss 

Converse has é new departure colored tabrics 
ind trimmings l with the u white and brown tops, 
a line of gray ha lded seve numbers, trimmed with 
colored fabric evelet d kle patches place of the rubber 
trimming, and g priced s " colored effects ot 
genuine leather roduced. T1 vent of the new gray 
color ma eve | ( tep toward sta dardizati dis 
placing both the white wn, tl | reducing kinds and 
stocks. United Stat ginate : ed np bluch le 
n several shoes 

Colored rubber bat hoes ar manufactured by Miller, 
Converse, Hood, United States, and Tyer companies They are 
a valuable adjunct to the line in that they find ready sale the year 
round, in Florida and the winter resorts during the winter season, 
and along the coast resorts of New Jersey, Long Island, Con 
necticut, and the rest of New England during the summer 


Displayed in the Ho 
line are the Hood 
These ire mac 


shoes 


sttction cups, in black 


d catak g along 


/ 


ak, al 


with the 


oles for leather and turn or 


black 


tennis tootwear 


welt canvas 


7 and 9 iron weight, sport pattern with 


d tan The 


sole is said to out- 


wear leather several times and is recommended for use on shoes 


where long wear and ability to withstand abuse is the predominat- 


ing factor. The oak an 
the best of leather but 


Their particular field 


d tan colored soles are 
will not wear 
is for use on shoes 


claimed to outwear 


long as the black sole 


where non-marking of 


joors is important as they will not mark the finest polished floors 


They are being widely 


1 wr nimi 
oak sole is a new im 


of leather so that, when attached to a leather shoe, it gives the 
appearance f being leather 

Probably less changes have been made in the basketball line, 
which is to be expected These shoes have been developed after 
years of experinfentati and along the lines worked out by actual 
players and coaches. They are not made for style but for wear 
and serviceability such as adhesion to the floor to prevent slipping, 
weight, fit to support the arch and ankle, and other qualities 
peculiar to the game basketball. Thus we have the old friends 
such as the Converse “All-Star” and “Hickory,” Goodrich “Prince 
ton.” Hood “Grevhound,” Servus Dr. Meanwell’s “Intercollegiate, 
and United States “Come These shoes all carry sponge rubber 
heel pads, support at t! ink either t ugh an externa saddle 
strap or internal brace, a g wearing s compounded to a slight 
tackiness to insure adhesion, sand are built as light as possibl 
without removing the wearing ilities The class pric 
is in the neighborhood of $3.00 

Another class of basketball shoes for more general use and 
lower priced to be within reach of higl school teams and other 
athletes whose requirements are not so rigid as the college and 
professional players, are priced from $1 to $2.50. They include 
the Converse “New Whiz” and “Lite Six,” Goodrich “Wichita,” 
Hood “Centre,” “Whippet ‘Gymshu” and “Caddy,” Servus “Her 
cules” and Dr. Meanwell’s ‘Athletic,” and United States Spr ng 
step.” 

Along the same price level is a group of shoes designed for 
boys’ general wear and sturdily built. This class of shoe carries 
heavy army duck uppers, reinforced fabric foxing, sturdy outscles 


used on dress and semi-dress shoes 


1 
er this 


The 


year and exactly matches the color 


real leather trim, and is a first class article throughout. In it, is 
the oldtime favorite, Beacon Falls “Grip Sure,” now marketed for 
export under that name, and the United States “Royal Tread” for 
domestic trade. The United States “Meteor,” Converse “Broncho,” 
and Goodrich “Haskell” are competing shoes 

The tennis line has long been incomplete on account of the lack 
With athletics com- 
schools, and young women in 


of a shoe specifically designed for women. 
pulsory in the high and preparatory 
general becoming more athletically inclined, the former practice 
selling a loose-fitting boy's sneaker for women’s wear has been 


abandoned Goodrich 


“Select” 


Converse women’s “Surefoot” and “Siren,” 
Hood “Co-Ed” and United States “Vogue,” 
are blucher cut tennis for women, designed on special 
$2.00. They are rapidly 


“Gym Shoe,” 


and “Juno” 


lasts and variously priced from $1.00 t 
increasing in volume of sales. 


Probably the utmost value for the money jis found in the $1.50 


and 90 cent classes of trimmed lace-to-toe shoes which are naturally 
the biggest volume producers. Priced at $1.42 cents factory are 
the Converse “Wizard,” Goodrich “Crescent,” Hood “Siak” and 
“NuShu,” and Servus “Excel.” These shoes carry a good grade 

duck backed up with a lining doubled by the rubber or paste 
process, flannel insoles or felt composition, dual rubber foxing 
without fabric, and crepe rubber outsoles. Priced at 92 cents is 


the utmost value ever given in a tennis shoe, a men’s (all prices 


given are men’s unless otherwise stated), lace-to-toe, trimmed 
tennis shoe such as the Converse “Pep,” Hood “Battery” and 
“Starter,” Servus “Top-Value” and United States “Mercury.” 


They carry a light-weight duck, backed to sheeting, plain insole, 
imitation crepe outsole, heavily compounded and run on a crépe 
roll, The 
plain white and brown bals and oxfords are still carried also as 
there is a recurring demand from year to year for the plain garden 


embossing rubber trimming, and dual rubber foxing. 


variety of “sneakers.” 

Another athletic number which is becoming very popular is a 
$1.60 shoe designed for track sports such as the Hood “Trackshu” 
and the Converse “Racer.” Other numbers of long standing are 
the Hood “Wurkshu,” black plain oxfords for gymnasium work, 
and higher grade leather top work shoes with a heel and made with 
heavy brown duck. 

The Canadian line is sampled by the Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Co., Ltd., The Miner Rubber Co., Granby, Quebec; The 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., and the Columbus Rubber Co., Ltd., 
of Montreal. Prices and styles follow the American trends pretty 
Higher priced athletic shoes are ventilated by means of 


Toronto: 


generally 
eyelets in the shank next to the insole, allowing the feet to breathe 
more freely. Crepe soles are carried throughout the line. 

This brief survey of the 1927 tennis line reveals the results of 
intensive work by the development men in the different mills, and 
indicates that the rubber companies are keeping step with style 
trends and opening up new markets for their products. The reward 


of these efforts is bound to come in the form of a bigger tennis 


1927 


vear tor </ 


U. S. EXPORTS OF RUBBER SPORTING GOODS 


States goods of various classes 


sporting 
According to Commerce Reports, 


United exports of 


continue to show large gains. 


the shipments of all types of balls reached a value for the fiscal 
year 1924-25 of $152,532, the figure rising for 1925-26 to $188,550. 
The value for the first six months of 1925 was $91,055, and for 
the first half of 1926, $117,246. Some of the leading markets for 
these goods during the first six months of 1926 were: Canada, 
taking balls valued at $20,162; Cuba, $14,225, and Mexico, $14,066. 

The United States furnishes about 90 per cent of the athletic 
equipment used in Cuba; England supplies some of the golf and 


tennis equipment. The cheaper grades of footballs and soccer 
balls come from Spain Domestic manufacture is negligible, 


although there has been an attempt at producing baseball equip- 
ment. Baseball is the most popular of all the sports and all 


supplies are purchased from the United States. 
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America’s Future Rubber Supplies 


By Samuel Wierman’ 


HE House. Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
T in its recent inquiry into foreign controls of raw materials 

brought out clearly the fact that, in the absence of any 
material change in conditions, the time when the demand for rub- 
ber would exceed the supply could not be far distant. This 
question of future supplies is by no means an academic subject; 
it is a very practical problem that must be carefully considered 
by manufacturers in this country. The discussion that follows is 
based on facts which are deduced from the available statistics 
The facts assumed to be shown by the data are these: (1) that 
within the next ten years there will be a shortage of rubber; and 
(2) that the production of the present supply is controlled by one 
or two nations to such an extent that manipulation by government 
action on their part can produce changes in the market price of 
the crude material which may be very costly to our manufacturers. 
Ihe Stevenson Restriction Act, applied in the British producing 
areas, brought home to the American public its dependence upon 
one distinct region under control of one government for a com 
modity so essential to our national welfare. Of the total supplies 
of the world’s demand more than 93 per cent at present come 
from plantations in the Orient. Of this acreage 75 per cent repre- 
sents British ownership in British and Dutch territory. 


History of New Industries 


The records show that most industries in the beginning give 
little consideration to the source of the future supply of raw 
materials essential to their welfare. While an industry is young 
and of small volume there is generally an abundant supply of raw 
material. It is only after such an industry grows to vast propor- 
tions that there is need to consider ways and means for ensuring 
adequate supplies of essential raw material. While it is true that 
as the raw commodity becomes scarce and consequently high priced 
various measures are devised to economize in it; yet, generally 
speaking, this is never a satisfactory solution nor does it promote 
an extension of uses as does a cheap, abundant supply of raw 
material. 


An Economic Problem of Costs to Be Solved 


To my view of the matter, the production of crude rubber 
resolves itself into a strictly economic problem of costs. From 
the agricultural angle it presents no particular difficulty. Through- 
out the tropical regions of the world there are millions of acres 
of land blessed with climatic and soil conditions favorable to the 
growth of rubber plants. The major problem is to produce crude 
rubber at a low cost or at least at a cost competitive with existing 
sources of supply. For this two factors are particularly deter- 
minative, namely, a favorable labor supply and good, cheap trans- 
portation. Happily, these two factors are capable of being devel- 
oped and organized by human effort. 

At this point a little stress needs to be put on a consideration 
which otherwise may lead to error. It is not fair to emphasize the 
present favorable labor and transportation conditions of the regions 
now producing rubber in comparing them with virgin fields. A 
thing that is lost sight of is that any pioneer effort in a new 
locality should be compared not with the Malaya and Sumatra 
of today, which have profited from many years of prosperous 
production, but with the Malaya and Sumatra of thirty years ago. 
At that time these regions had practically no labor and the country 
was fever scourged and disappointing. Even today Malaya has 

Mr. Wierman has been emploved as expert investigator by American 


interests during the nast three years He has first hand knowledge from 
Liberia, Malaya, the Philippines, Central America and Mexico. 


really no domiciled labor force; the workers are recruited from 
another unit of the Empire five days’ distant overseas. 

Another consideration lost sight of is that the possibility of 
large areas of cheap land and a large population of cheap labor 
in the same region is very remote. If the population is there, 
then the land is occupied by it to the exclusion of planting opera- 
tions. The best that can be done is to select suitable land as near 
as possible to a plentiful supply of labor. 


Methods for Increasing Supplies 


It would surely seem that the one safe method of ensuring 
supplies is to begin now to plant more. All the discussions in the 
world become futile unless they lead to new plantings. Several 
modes of action are open to us; one, to cooperate with the pres 
ent rubber producing countries to extend the already planted 
areas; and second, to open up and develop virgin areas outside 
the political influences controlling the present plantation regions 
The first has the advantage of being in countries of political sta 
bility and years of experience behind them; although, from a 
military point of view, it is undesirable to place our dependence 
upon distant foreign countries for an essential raw commodity 
The second has the disadvantages, though not without some ad- 
vantage, incidental to all pioneer effort. A third possible solution 
is the development within the borders of our own country of 
rubber-bearing plants, such as guayule, which have proved them- 
selves commercially satisfactory and capable of being grown on 


a favorable competitive basis. 


What Is Delaying Developments 

Any delay or reluctance in developing new areas for producing 
crude rubber must be ascribed rather to financial than to other 
practical obstacles. The entire rubber industry has grown so 
rapidly and has been so engrossed with its own expansion that 
little attention has been given to other world factors. This is 
eminently true of the manufacturing end of the industry. Speak- 
ing in a very general way and, of course, excepting individual 
cases, we are agreed that American finance has not accustomed 
itself to long time tropical investments. Up to the present Ameri- 
can capital has played a very minor part in the production of 
crude rubber. Over a long period of years it has been more 
profitable to employ this capital in the conversion of the purchased 
raw material into tires and other rubber goods than to invest it in 
rubber plantations. Our manufacturers and consumers have, until 
now, been benefiting from the readiness of British capital to flow 
to all parts of the world for returns which were less than our 
financiers expect and can get right here at home. But with the 
change in international trade wrought by the War, our capital is 
now studying financial undertakings in foreign countries which 
formerly were never considered and is seriously thinking of en- 
tering the field of rubber production. 

It is debatable whether all the din and eloquence of the last 
year or so of what Americans were going to do concerning their 
own production of rubber supplies has not been harmful rather 
than helpful. Up to the present all this talk has not been accom 
panied by visible action. The normal expansion that was to be 
expected in the planted areas of the British and Dutch Far East 
was retarded by all the propaganda concerning the millions of 
dollars and the millions of acres that Americans were going to 
employ. The effect on the present producing centers was that 
any vast American effort would adversely influence their own 
investments which, of course, is altogether mistaken. For we are 
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Vuleanizer 


inner 


Pro CeSS 


process for 


Laursen 


The Laursen vulcanizing tubes in water re 


vires the use of a jacketed vulcanizer of special construction 


lhe usual type in which the inner shell is stay-bolted to the outer 


one, does not serve the purpose for the reason that the sudden 
changes in temperature of the water at different stages of the 
process cause the vulcanizer to leak badly at the stay-bolts due to 
excessive expansion and contraction of the heater shells. 


In tl 


kept continually under pressure otherwise there 


1 Laursen curing process the hot water used is necessarily 
would be a violent 
The 


tendency in operating the cure is toward higher temperatures and 


evaporation attended with cooling the water and loss of heat. 


pressures, conditions which demand a vulcanizer of rugged con 


withstanding 
loaded 


1% inner tubes and part of the heat 


capable of great temperature changes 


As 


contact wit 


enters the vuleanizer for a cure it comes in 


is absorbed which 
water accumulating 


] 
results in the 


the 


it the bottom being cooler tha: 
top It is 


last water t enter at the therefore necessary t 

















Biggs Water Cure Double Jacketed Vuleanizer 


pl ‘ means of forcibly circulating the water to bring it up to 


' 
the required temperature. It is accomplished by admitting steam 
it the bottom directly into the water through a perforated hori- 

ntal pipe. The steam jets through the perforations adding heat 


nd at the same time agitating the water until an even temperature 
esults 


During the admission of water it is highly essential that grad 


increasing pressure be obtained. Insufficient pressure at cer- 


n stages « f te mperature will cause cde f¢ cts in the goods and excess 


pressure t the start will cause trouble For this reason it has 
Leen necessary to devise accessories to be used in connection with 
ilcanizer that will assure the desired pressure effect. 

\fter t water has been removed from the vulcanizer at the 
1 of the vulcanizing period, the tubes and the entire vulcanize1 
ly are still very hot. In order to prevent the expansion of air 
een the tube and the mandrel, they are cooled with water 
[he temperature of the vulcanizer is possibly 275 degrees F., and 
he « ling water used should be 210 degrees or a little less How 
der certain conditions much colder water is used which of 
irse comes into sudden contact with the inner shell of the vul- 
zer and causes a contraction greater than that taking place in 

the outer shell 
The constru n finally perfected for the water cure process 
ist ft an imner and an outer shell without stay-bolts. The 
shells are joined only at the head to form the steam cavity. In this 


way the two shells can expand and contract freely and leakage is 


educed to a minimum 
“THE REASON WHY THIS FORM OF TEST ALONE IS “‘IMPERTINENT 
to the selection of shoe heel material” .. . is the corrected 


reading of the line in the fourth paragraph of “Comparative 


Resilience of Leather and Rubber Heels” that appeared in our 


October issue 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Rubber Compounding As An Aid to Conservation 


rubber chemist ana 


WIEGAND well-know1 
delivered an exceedingly 


ILtiamM «6B 
technologist, 


at the Chemists’ Club. New York. October &, 1926, entitled, 


interesting lecture 
‘Rubber Compounding as an Aid to Conservation.” The principal 
points of this lecture are outlined below 


} 


Rubber may be conserved by using less of it in a compound or 


by diluting it by the addition of oils and inert fillers. By this prac 
tice the resulting products may serve their purpose well, but these 
methods always reduce the quality of the product 

Che efforts of the rubber compounder in the future toward re 
lucing the necessary percentage of rubber must aim at holding up 
juality. Dilution of the rubber through reclaims or plastics in 
vitably results in decreased quality. Dilution by means of inactive 
powders likewise diminishes quality, but dilution of the rubber 
through a true colloidal reinforcing pigment such as zinc oxide and, 


ibove all, carbon black does not reduce quality but enhances it 


Measure of Quality 
\ definite measure of the quality of a rubber compound is af 
forded by its proof resilience, or the work necessary to stretch a 
rubber sample to its breaking point and then to break it. This 
juantity is called also the “energy of resilience of rubber.” The 
rubber compounder uses a large number of so-called fillers such as 


whiting, barytes, etc., which class as dispersoids ; also tars, pitches 


ils and waxes which group as continuous phases; and reclaimed 


rubber \lane these materials serve simply as cheapeners, but 


used in conjunction with dispersoids they act a different part 


Reinforcing Pigments 


For many vears it has been known in compounding practice that 


zinc oxide gives a very tough, wear-resisting stock, unapproach 


ible by one of whiting or barytes. When the physical properties 


f these different stocks are compared the underlying principle ot 


compounding pigments into rubber is revealed. Contrary to expec 


tations the proof resilience or rubberyness of a compound may be 
greatly increased by the addition of a true colloid such as carbon 


lack which itself is non-elastic, chemically inert, and without 





resilience In current practice rubb inufacturers are using 
pound of carbon black to 7 of crude rubber. In tire treads the 
proportion is nearly 1 of black to 2 of rubber The consumptior 


f carbon black for 1926 is estimat¢ 1 at 


Reinforcement of Rubber 


How rubber is reinforced is not clear. X-ray analysis otters 
ew means for research that is now being directed to the study ot 
the molecular structure of rubber with promise evealing new 


the famous English microscopist Professor 





knowledge. Recent! 

F. Barnard studied carbon black under a violet ray microscopt 
ind by appropriate means arrived at 50 to 60 millimicrons as its 
article diameter. In other words a pound of carbon black fully 
lispersed has an area of 50,000,000 square inches. In a tire com 
pound containing 100 pounds of rubber, and 43 pounds of carbon 
black, there is developed an interfacial surface of 2 billion square 
inches. Thus, without any speculations about structure, but view 
ing the rupture of any substance in terms of the work required t 
expose two fresh surfaces, we can understand the increased strength 


ly 


of reinforced rubber as due simply to this enormous increase in 
surface energy. More work is required to expose a fresh surface 


f rubber plus zine oxide or carbon black than for rubber alone 


Stiffening of Rubber 


Che stiffening action of carbon black on rubber is due to its 
drying it up just as it dries up any liquid or plastic substance 
However, the stiffening of rubber may occur in a totally different 
way, namely: by the shape of a pigment particle as distinguished 
from its size. This type of stiffening is not really reinforcement 
since neither the proof resilience nor the tensile strength at rup 
ture are increased. Cotton fiber is a case in point. A _ typical 
stress-strain curve for a pure gum mixing containing fiber shows 
i sudden collapse after a certain elongation and then corresponds 
essentially to that of pure gum alone. Early in the test each fiber 
dried up or bound some rubber, but later its stiffening action ceased 
is it let go under the strain. Powders such as clay, talc and plas 
ter of paris behave in like manner, but owing to their lack of uni 
formity in crystal length the sharp break disappears from the 
stress-strain curve 

Additions of a true reinforcing pigment gradually enhance the 
quality to an optimum beyond which further additions cause a 
decline to the original condition, and, at last, below it. In_ the 
case of carbon black additions, two simultaneous effects take place 
l‘irst, dilution of the rubber and second, its compensation by 
Up to the opti 


beyond this dilution prevails. In 


increasing the surface energy in the combination. 
mum reinforcement prevails, 
mplete wetting, agglomeration or coalescence of the pigment par- 
ticles hinders the rat f addition of A Shel 
cles hinders the rate of addition of surface energy and limits 


iseful addition of the pigment 


Pigment Dispersion and Piling 


ome means of delaying the agglomeration of the reinforcing pig 


ment particles would help conserve crude rubber. In order to bring 
out the extreme limits of pigment loading as represented by actual 
contact of the particles the lecturer showed one group of balls 
arranged in closest contact, or tetrahedral piling, and another group 
in most open contact or cubical piling. To fill the spaces in cubical 


piling equal volumes of rubber and carbon black are required. In 


the case of tetrahedral piling saturation does not occur until 75 
er cent by lume has been added. This condition corresponds 
» 6 pounds of carbon black to 1 pound of rubber or 18 pounds of 

xide to 1 pound of rubb These are theoretical concentra 
tions and much in excess of present practice, but indic ite the possi- 
ilities to be studied 


Che lecturer showed by experiment the difference in volume load 
ng requirements of tetrahedral and cubical piling. The apparatus 
nsisted of a rubber bladder filled with a mixture of sand and 
water representing, respectively, pigment and rubber. Communi 
cating with the interior of the bladder was a glass tube mounted 
ipon an inclined graduated support to receive an excess of water 
In a state of rest the sand assumes tetrahedral piling with the 


When 


massaged the tetrahedral piling was super 


excess liquid standing out near the extremity of the tube 
the bag Was pre ssed or 
seded by cubical piling. This requires a greater volume of liquid 
to fill the interparticle spaces, as indicated and measured by the 
liquid retracting into the bladder. This experiment was very 


It illus 


trated most effectively the absorptive capacities of the two types of 


striking hecause unexpected and apparently contradictory 


piling 

\s a practical example, if a rubber film is desired equal in thick- 
ness to three quarters of the radius of a pigment particle in cubical 
piling 80 per cent by volume of rubber is needed to 20 per cent by 
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whereas, by better dispersion tetrahedral piling 


rb This 


volume of pigment, 


70 volumes of rubber will abs volumes of pigment 


difference amounts to saving of rubber. 


Piling and Physical Properties 








Proper piling results mproved tensile, elongation and lower 
hysteresis he best indicator of good dispersion is tensile strengt! 
which 1 I : be advanced 25 per cent. Uniformity ot 
tests is another index, although not a quantitative measure of good 
lispersion 

oor sp ‘ uned through e use of surtace ten 

reducing " ch as pine tar, having regard to the 
mportance ering € viscosity the bber and s 
hibiting : g t The order of addition of softer 
cTs, aS als claimed rubber Ss import .s attain opti- 
dispe I 2 s tain maximum quality with 
minim 
Softeners and Reclaim 

Prop vith reit e pis . 
ble ar ¢ Litre ( i I mote 

LiiLy i t 1 ibbe 
i rie c 2 x be ‘ Ss iii¢ res is « low 
grade rubble s e condit e( mize crude 

et re 1lit Rubber « | ng 1s as yet 

I pele en € et I it alization by 
the gen al «¢ ¢ t 

In « emphasized the importance of not re 
garding the compout as fixe s ingredients 
but of work timum <¢ litions 1 g, or 
iddition of ing ents, | amount a1 rde t additi 
eners and r bber 


The Heat Reactions Occurring During Vul- 
canization of Rubber’ 
By Alfred A. Perks 


The f 1] wing ¢ cerpts are from researches n ice o. the lab ra 
tories of the D p Rubber ( Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

The hot v ( t he with suly r, resulting in the 
combination of varving portions of the materials, according to 
the lengt! tT tin nd temperature it which the peration pre 
ceeds, has bee studied, until recently from the point of 
view of the ph il and chemical properties of the end product; 
but there appears to be much information, both of interest and 
value, to be obtained by 1 consideration f the progressive tem 
perature change . wit the material during vul 
canizatior 

The thermal changes uring the hot vulcanizatior rubber 
can be roughly divided into two sections, vi a) those curring 
while the rubb ] each reé their individual existence, 
and (b) thos g en the rubber and sulphur are com- 
bining with one 

Since the rate ml f rubber and sulphur is extremely 
slow below é g peint of Iphur, ie, 115 degrees C 
except in the pr ence I rew { the more p verf ] Tganic ac 
celerators, it can general] e taken that temperatures lower than 
this fall into group (a while those above come under (b) 
It is clear that the actual rate of rise of the temperature at 
any point inar bbher and sulphur, with or without other 
ingredients, will depend upon the rate at which heat can be sup- 
plied, the thermal capacity of unit volume of the mix, and the 
nature of tl e change , ccur 

Where the process is one of warming up ly, the rate of rise 
of temperature of unit lume of the material at the position 
under consideration progressive ly decreases as the temperature 

1 Read at a meeting of the Birmingh Sectior f the Society of Chemical 
Industry, February 19 mrnal of the Socte Chemcal Industry, 
May 21, 1926, 142 T-149 7 





there approaches that of the source of heat, being dependent upon 
(a) the mass of unit volume, i.e., the density of the material, (b) 
the specific heat of the material, (c) the conductivity of the layers 
through which the heat has to pass, and (d) the difference of 
temperature between the heat source and the material. 

The observed retardation in the rate of rise of temperature would 
appear to be mainly due to (a) the known molecular or atomic 


changes in the sulphur immediately prior to liquefaction, (b) 
the latent heat of fusion of sulphur, and (c) the possible variable 
heat of dissolution of sulphur in different rubbers, since with 


¢ 


6 
guayule, balata, etc., 


the 


there is a suggestion that these are affecting 
retardation 
Conclusions 
A lth 
conclusions can be drawn tentatively : 


The comlt 
li 


ugh much further investigation is needed yet the following 


ination of rubber and sulphur is accompanied by a 


volution of heat in the early stages, but an energetic 


siign € 


exothermic reaction occurs during the later stages in the vulcaniza- 


a rubber-sulphur of rubber-sulphur-accelerator mix, causing 


he temperature of the mix to 


100 


rise above the vulcanizing tempera- 


as much 150 degrees C. under suitable conditions 


as 
is reaction does not commence until about 4—5 parts of sulphur 
have combined with 100 parts of rubber, and on completion leaves 


differing 


reaction cannot proceed in the absence of uncom- 


ur product radically from the ordinary vul- 


s| he 


bined sulphur, but when once started, hydrogen sulphide in con- 


siderable quantity is liberated. 
For mixings 


containing 10 per cent or more of sulphur, the 


temperature inside the mass does not rise steadily to the vulcan 


ing temperature, but shows an arrest point in the neighborhood of 
100 degrees C., due mainly to changes in the sulphur. 

An increase in the bath temperature causes an earlier and more 
vigorous reaction, since the degree of vulcanization which must be 
attained before the reaction commences is reached more quickly 
and the speed of the reaction is greater 

Variations in the proportions of rubber and sulphur affect both 
the time at which the reaction commences and also the energy 
For the pale crepe used, the maximum effect 
was obtained with the proportions of rubber and sulphur 79 and 
21 respectively. 

\ preliminary cure of the mix leads with small proportions of 
combined sulphur to progressively earlier and sligntly more en- 
the 
With greater percentages of combined sulphur, the reaction com- 


liberated as heat 


ergetic reactions, as preliminary cure increases in length. 


mences at still earlier times, but is not so energetic, since the af- 


finity for sulphur is appreciably less and the amount cf available 
sulphur is also reduced. For prolonged initial cure, the reaction 
develops slowly and is still less energetic 

Che time at which the reaction develops and also its extent are 
influenced by the origin of the rubber, the reaction developing more 
in fast-curing rubbers than in slow-curing ones. In sev- 


4 | 1. 
q CALS 
eral 10n-caoutchouc con- 


rubbers, containing quantities of 


the 


wild 
stituents 


reaction is retarded, and balata behaves similarly. 
Synthetic rubber is slightly reactive 


he removal of the resin delays the start of the reaction, but in 
some instances ultimately leads to a greater liberation of heat. 
In tl the earlier and 


the starts 
appears to result in the liberation of larger quantities of heat, 


presence of accelerators reaction 
although in some cases the peak temperature is not so high as 
with the plain rubber-sulphur mix, on account of the reaction 
commencing at a lower temperature. 


THERMLO 
The need of the rubber industry for a high quality accelerator 
affording short cures at low temperatures is being met success- 
fully by 
material recently perfected and now being introduced for practical 


Thermlo. This is the trade designation of a chemical 


ubber goods production. 
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Chemical Patents 


The United States 

1,599,383. RUBBERIZED FIBROUS COMPOSITION. Rubber is pre- 
cipitated upon a fibrous material from a toluol-alcohol mixture, then drying 
and removing the toluol by subjecting it to the action of superheated alcohol 
vapor.—W. G. O’Brien and Paul Becbe, assignors to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., all of Akron, Ohio. 

1,600,047. MANUFACTURE OF MOLDED GOODS FROM FIBROUS 
MATERIALS. Latex of rubber, balata or gutta percha is added, together 
with a coagulant, to paper making materials while they are in the beating 
engme. The pulp is rendered free of excessive moisture on a paper machine, 
is then disintegrated and finally the plastic mass is molded into an article of 
lesired shape.—Frederick Kay, Ashton-on-Musey, England. 

1,600,293. METHOD OF WORKING UPON THE SURFACES OF 
EBONITE ARTICLES. This consists in forcing japan lacquer into the skin 
portion of the ebonite.—Ryosuke Namiki, Kitatoyshima-Gun, Japan. 

1,€01, 327. COMPOSITE HEEL. A leather substitute tread section is 

mposed as follows: Cotton fiber 70 parts; Para rubber 15 parts; ape Hy 5 
parts; magnesia 5 parts; gloss black 3 parts; sulphur 2 parts.—Bela W 
Rote, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1,601,772. RUBBER COMPOUND. A solid, insoluble, spongy, non-adhe- 
sive material suitable as an ingredient of rubber mixings consists of a mix- 
ture of coagulated latex and coagulated glue.—-Kobert Russell, Heaton Park, 
and Herbert Broomfield, Stockport, assignors to Latex Developments, Lt 
London, all in England. 

1.602,062. DEVULCANIZING PROCESS. Vulcanized rubber scrap 
is boiled with an emulscid colloid solution and a sulphur solvent, which 
s also a rubber solvent, for a sufficient length of time to devulcanize the 
ber. The devulcanized rubber is then dissolved in the solvent employed 
by continuing the boiling in the same solution.—Cyrus F. Willard, San 





Diego, California. 


1,602,200 NON-HARDENING ADHESIVE FOR PAPERS. The ad- 
hesive composition consists of a mixture of 76 parts benzol; 2 parts ether; 
art sol ution of ammonia; part acetone in which 21 parts of clean 


invuleanized rubber is dissolved all aul S. Otto, Waterloo, lowa. 


The Dominion of Canada 
263,390. ELECTRO DEPOSITION OF RUBBER UPON METAL 
WIRE. The wire is passed continuously through an apparatus and receives 
1 coating of vulcanizing rubber by electro deposition. The rubber coating is 
compacted by rolling pressure and the coated wire passed through an apparatus 
for vulcanizing.—The Eastman Kodak Co., assignee of S. E. Sheppard and 

L. W. Eberlin, both of Rochester, New York, U. S. A. 
263,898 RUBBER SUBSTITUTE. Vegetable matter is treated in 


1 retort for about 1 hour at about 400 degrees F., with water and an agent 
that will release the natural gums of the vegetable matter. The treated 
mass is then removed and molded under pressure to the desired form.— 
Thomas B. Mohler, San arcana valifornia, U. S. A. 

264,031. SPONGE RUBBER ° uae Plasticised crude rubber is mixed 
with stearic acid, sulphur, oo welll zine oxide and vaseline, subjected to heat 


until it attains a porous condition, worked on rolls and finally molded and 
vulcanized under pressure—T. P. D. Marshall and Joshua Hirst, assignee 
ot one-half interest, both of Wingham, Ontari 

264,042. VULCANIZATION METHOD. Dipped rubber goods are vul 
anized by immersing the rv ibber ccated form in a solution of at least one of 
the sulphides of phosphorus in a suitable solvent or mixture of solvents. 

S. J. Peachey, Hampstead, London, and Allon Skipsey, Woking, Surrey, 
both in England 

264,816. PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING ARTICLES OF RUB- 
BER This consists in forming the article of rubber compound including 
sulphur, curing the article by the application of heat, and after curing 
applying a solution of sulphur chloride to the surface.—The Gutta Percha 
& Rubber, Ltd., assignee of John J. Moriarty, both of Toronto, Canada. 

264,853 INSULATING AN ELECTRICAL CONDUCTOR. This 
method consists in vulcanizing the insulating material, rendering it plastic 
and extruding it about the conductor by application of heat and pressure.— 
The Western Electric Co., New York, assignee of The International Western 
Electric Co., New York, both in New York, assignee of Robert R. Williams, 
Roselle, New Jersey, all in the United States. 

264,854. INSULATING MATERIAL. This consists of a layer of rub- 
ber and a water resistant material having high dielectric properties. The 
latter fills only the pores at a comparatively short distance below the 
uter surface of the rubber.—The Western Electric Co., New York, assignee 
f The International Western Electric Co., New York, both in New York, 
assignee of John Johnston, New Haven, Connecticut, all in the United States. 

264,862. SEALING COMPOSITION. This comprises latex emulsion 
qualified by an admixture of bentonite.-—Bradley-Dewey, Cambridge, assignee 
of Ernest C. Crocker, Belmont, both in Massachusetts. 

The United Kingdom 

253,066. COATED PAPER. Paper sheets or boards are finished 
filming the surfaces with rubber associated with sizing and surfacing ma 
terials —G. F. Blombery, Glenwood, Longville Road, Lane Cove, near Sidney, 
Australia. 

53,069 "BBER COMPOSITION A dispersion, the particles of 
which omelet f a combination of at least two different substances, is added 
to latex or other dispersion of rubber By this means substances may be 
incorporated which ciusrelne could not be for various reasons.—Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., 15 Throgmorton avenue, London, assignee of P. Klein and 
A. Szegvari, Budapest, Hungary 

253,085 ELECTROLYSIS, RUBBER AND CELLULOSE. In the 
electrolytic deposition of rubber, cellulosic compounds, from an aqueous 
emulsion on an anode, a reducing agent is introduced which is compatible 
both with the emulsion and with the material to be deposited in order to 
prevent or reduce the formation of oxygen in the anode zone.—Kodak, Ltd., 
Kodak House, Kingsway, London, assignee of S. E. Sheppard and L. W. 
Eberlin, Kodak Park, Rochester, New York, U. S. A. 

253,091. ELECT rROl YSIS, RUBBER, CELLULOSE. In the electr 
lytic deposition of rubber, cellulose or other organic compounds from an 
emulson or suspension onto an anode, the latter is made of gas-permeat ble 
material so that any ygen formed in the anode zone can be removed 
through it——Kodak, Ltd., Kodak House, Kingsway, London, assignee of 


by 





ene and L. W. Eberlin, Kodak Park, Rochester, New York, 
A. 197. VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS. Di-xylyl guanidines 
are used as accelerators for the vulcanization of rubber.—British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., 70 Spring Gardens, C. J. T. Cronshaw and W Ss. 
Naunton Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, Blackley, both in Manchester. 

253,740. RUBBER COMPOSITION. Compositions containing rubber, 
gutta percha, balata and like latices, soluble silicates and casein are used 
for ne Tal materials, resilient materials, adhesives, binders, paints and 
coatings.—A. Biddle, 1288 East State street, Trenton, New Jersey, U. S.A. 

254,004. PLASTIC COMPOSITIONS. A water emulsion of bitumen 
and rubber. The product may be used for road making, preserving, im- 
pregnating or for waterproofing purposes, or be mixed with stone, etc., and 
the mixture consolidated by pressure.—-F. Levy, 38 Parliament street, West- 
minster 

254,765. RUBBER COMPOSITIONS A dispersion, the particles of 
which consist of a combination of at least two different subst: ances, is added 
to latex or other dispersions of rubber. By this means substances may be 
incorporated which otherwise could not on account of their specific weight, 
tendency to flocculate or coagulate the latex, etc.-—Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., 15 
Throgmorton avenue, London. 

255,293. UNITING RUBBER WITH METAL. Rubber and metal are 
united by applying to the metal a cement consisting of a solution of rubber 
in benzol or chloroform and charcoal. Then applying the vulcanizable rub- 
ber and heating it to a curing temperature. The cement also contains sodium 
chloride, acting as a flux, and sulphur to vulcanize the rubber in the cement.— 
R. M. Withycombe, Wyoming, Macquarie street, Sidney, Australia. 

256,227. COATING METAL WITH RUBBER. A process of attaching 
vulcanizable rubber to metal surfaces, such as automobile bodies, cameras, 
etc., in which the temperature used may vary between 100 and 500 degrees F. 
No preliminary treatment, such as by sand blast or in an acid bath is 
necessary for the metallic surfaces to be coated owing to the nature of the 
compositions used.—R. M. Withycombe, Wyoming, Macquarie street, Sydney, 
Australia. 


, ay 
Wats 


France 


606,989 (August 5, 1925). Process for producing rubber with a large 
number of microscopical pores. H. Beckmann. 

607,220 (December 1, 1925). Improvements in the process for uniting 
rubber with metal. R. M. Whitycombe. 

607.657. (March 19, 1925). Process and tools for applying dressings 
and varnishes on all kinds of surfaces. H. Ledeuil. 


607,756 (November 13, 1925) Process and apparatus for concentrating 
rubber latex and similar latices. K. D. P., Ltd. 
608,471 (October 8, 1925). Process for coloring rubber. A.-G. Metzeler 
& Ce 
Germany 
434,526 (June 8, 19 ). Method of producing fine porous rubber sponges. 


, 
Herbert Lindemann, Dovenflieth, 20, Hamburg 


Rapid Aging of Latex Paper 
By Michael Levin 

Soon after Kaye first announced his discovery of the use of latex 
in paper he created considerable activity on the part of many labora- 
tories to duplicate his results. From actual experiments made in 
America and Germany it was reported that the rubber in the paper 
deteriorated very rapidly. It can readily be understood that much 
importance was attached to these findings. 

A few years ago the writer isolated abietic acid from rosin using 
the method devised by Dr. L. L. Steele of the United States Bureau 
of Standards. This abietic acid was compounded in rubber, cured, 
and samples tested for aging, using the Geer oven test. The results 
indicated clearly that the abietic acid caused the rubber to 
deteriorate very quickly. 

Paper generally contains rosin as a sizing material and this is 
added to the pulp as a resinate of soda. When latex is added to 
the pulp there are the three main substances, cellulose fibers, sodium 
resinate, and rubber. 

When the pulp is treated with a coagulating or precipitating agent 
there are: the cellulose fibers upon which the acid from the rosin 
is precipitated, and rubber from the latex. The presence of the 
abietic acid is undoubtedly the cause for rapid oxidation of the 
rubber as was shown when abietic acid was compounded with 
rubber. 

According to Dr. L. L. Steele (Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, June, 1922), abietic acid shows the presence of two double 
bonds and appears to require very nearly two molecules of halogen 
for saturation. Salts of rosin attract oxygen from the air and are 
added to paints and varnishes causing them to dry faster than or- 
dinarily if the rosin salts were not added. Rosin which has:stood 
in powdered form for considerable lengths of time becomes par- 


tially oxidized 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Flexible Coupling for Rubber Machinery a long skive on heavy rubber and fabric plied stock. The cutting 

eth? , , , : mechanism is completely enclosed and operates a circular steel 
HE flexible coupling here illustrated is characterized by great er : an e . . ee 
3 . s e : knife or cutting blade. The length of skive is adjustable within 


























esos aiionce wi efinitely « ruards th ing 
rs ona oy Bie s “ter ae 9 ages Ragin wide limits. The stock being skived is fed independently 
hi anaes at : saith eal Wee Wi ak das the operator who simply guides it under the head as it passes 
j : ; oe is the knife.—Hamlin Machine Co., 91 Willow street, Lynn, Massa- 
chines , = » tts 
In construc 
tion this coup 
ling is simple, Pyrometer for Surface Temperatures 
consisting oO! fp Skill in judging the heat of calender rolls is difficult to acquire 
empered stec! et is essential to good calender work, The general use of acceler- 
pring Mm StS tors has added greatly to the calender man’s responsibility in this 
n¢ $ tw regard. The surface pyrometer here illustrated is a quick and re- 
flanged steel  jiable dial reading instrument for indicating the surface tempera- 
lisks with slots ture of any hot roll. It is thermo-electric, comprising a thermo 
1 » which the 
pring fits, and 
steel shell 
e latter pr 
ct couy 
arts from 
; cts as a 
simple taste 
€ spring 
is c 
Falk Flexible Coupling er for lubri 
i! ( struc 
ed 1 s manner t pling will last indefinite j rvice It 
is made in standard sizes ranging from one-third h.p. to 20,000 h. 


at 100 r. p. m—Falk Corporation, Milwaukee W isconsi 








+r Skiving Machine : = 
Rubber kiv = fachine Cambridge Surface Pyrometer 


In the manufacture tire patches, boots and reliners, muc! 





kiving is required. Also in footwear manufacture there is need couple in the form of a wide strip of copper and constantan having 
of counter and rubber skiving These operations can be done their junction in the center joined across a bow spring and having 
rapidly, efficiently and without difficulty on the special machine wire connections to a milli-voltmeter. When the junction is 

pressed against the surface of a hot roll the temperature is at once 




















Economy Skiving Machine, Model F Reading Calender Roll Temperature 


here pictured. This is a bench machine of very rugged design, indicated on the dial of the instrument. The instrument mav be 
the general appearance of which suggests strength and power to had to range from 0 to 200 degrees C. or from 0 to 400 degrees F.— 
handle the work in a satisfactory manner. It has both top and Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc., Grand Central Terminal, New 
bottom feed which makes it absolutely positive in carrying througt York, N. Y 
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Hand Belt Surfacing Machine 


Sandpaper is one of the usual tools, if it may be so called, of 
he mechanical rubber goods man for truing many plane or curved 
surfaces of arti- 
cles. The electric 
1 here  illus- 
trated resembles a 
hand plane sur 
mounted by a 
small motor which 
drives a short 
endless belt sur 
faced with abra 
sive Adjustabk 
pressure Is ap 
plied on top ol 

e sanding belt 
is it makes con 


+ 
} 


tact with he 


surtace upon Ss ‘ 
vhich it operates Take-About Hand Sander 
Not only may flat 
surfaces be sanded by this machine but concave and convex sur 
ot the block over 


ravels determines what form the belt shall take For sanding 


taces as well because the surtace which the belt 


terior curves of diameters larger than 2 


i inches the tool may be 
tilted or lifted into proper position 

The entire machine weighs !2 pounds and except the motor cap 
is of a one piece aluminum casting. It is equipped with a 43 h. p 
universal motor. A feature of special importance is the facility to 
change belts in a fraction of a minute whether for cutting rubber 


or metal The Porter-Cable Machine (: Syracuse, New York 


Bead Vulcanizing Press Time Control 
\ most effective and dependable air operated device for con- 
trolling the time of vulcanization of molded tire beads is here 


Hlustrated. The machine comprises 4 sets of change gears for 

















“Tie” Air Operated Timer 


setting the time intervals. These contro] the opening and closing 
of the curing presses electro-magnetically through compressed air 
system. In operation a single revolution of the timing gears 
actuates a lever in contact with a push pin that controls the com- 
pressed air connection to the press 

With this device there can be no deviation in the curing time. 
Any failure of the air pressure causes the electrical contro] to 
open the presses and stop all heats. The machine is motor operated 
from a light socket. The apparatus can be extended for 6 presses 
but that here pictured contains control units for 4 presses. The 
gages show the steam pressures on each press.—The Thermo In- 
strument Co., Akron, Ohio 





Improved Rubber Testing and Recording Machine 


One of the latest improved testing machines of the pendulum 
type is that pictured here. It is equipped with a new type gear 


box, so arranged that when the sample is broken, the lower clamp 


This eliminates 


returns instantaneously to the starting position. 


waiting by the operator and al- 





lows many more tests to be made, 
whether the data points for 
stress-strain are taken or not 
This model is driven by one-sixtl 
horse power. The full capacity 
of the machine is 150 pounds, 
with the dial reading by single 
pound increments 

The recorder used is electrical 
and has a rectangular chart. The 
points recorded are burned in a 
horizontal line, the spark jump 
ing from the pointer on the hori 
zontal rod to the brass platen be 


und the paper record. On con 








pletion of each test, the platen is 
moved a small distance by turn 
ing the hand screw provided for 
1¢ purpose, so that the next sam 
ple burns a separate line of holes 
In this way 50 or more tests can 
v taken on the same sheet of 
paper, with every test clearly and 


concisely recorded. This feature 











is particularly valuable in averag 
ing points over a large number of : , 
I : Scott Recording Tester 
samples. The plot thus obtained 

represents the average stress-strain curve of all the samples 


Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, Rhode Island 


Insulated Wire Winding and Reeling Mac‘iine 


Che machine here illustrated is a 24-inch machine for winding the 
conductors of electric cables through a saturating tank and winding 
each upon a reel. The machine regularly accommodates & reels 
but can be put up in any multiple of two. Each winding unit its 
individually mounted and driven through its own clutch making it 
possible for any unit to be stopped at will 

The winding spindles are parallel to each other, half of them 
carrying the reels on the right side of the machine and half on th: 


left, in alternate order, thus making a compact and comparatively 














Housatonic Winding or Take Off Machine 
short machine. Each group or side is driven by a separate shaft 
longitudinally to the frame of the machine and operates the winding 


spindles through worm gears. The traverse of the wire across the 
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reel is provided for by 


shafts so arrar 


machine ba 


The machi 


carive suppo 
structure 
necticut 


guides carried by arms mounted on rock- 


ged that those traveling outwardly on one side of the 
lance those traveling inwardly on the other side. 

e¢ is mounted on two longitudinal I-beams full length 
ne ich unit winding frame as well as the motor 
rts, tie these beams together, making a low, rigid 
The Housatonic Machine & Tool ¢ Bridgeport, Con- 


Airbag Buffing Machine 


Prolonging the life of an airbag is an important element in the 
economy of its ng pneumatic tires. Most methods of in- 
creasing rbag equire the removal oT the oxidi ed surface 
preliminary f g them with new rubber. It is not un- 
sua] to l é mber of cures per bag by this method. The 

















saving 
the hardened 
here pictured 


1S gr 


In operati 
volved at a 


yur ft is w hee + the 


Buffer 


atly enhanced by a quick and easy means of removing 
surface of the bag, such as afforded by the machine 
the bag is mounted upon an adapter ring and re- 


\ rubber plane driven by a large motor is 


bag to be buffed from the bead to the 


adapter tor 


bag is then reversed on the 


f the buffer is in the sensitive- 


success ¢ 


perator’s hand. This insures uni- 











form buffing which is not possible when the buffing wheel is not 
manually controlled. 

The rubber plane is a patented buffing wheel in which hardened 
steel studs are staggered and lapped. This design gives rapid 
By reversing the plane on the 
shaft the cutting pins are maintained sharp. The pins may be re- 
placed when worn down.—The Banner Machine Co., Columbiana, 
Ohio. 


cutting action and will not clog. 





Machinery Patents 


The United States 

















L. rIRE MOLD. This is designed for shaping and vulcanizing 
a ver puncture proof tire having a fabric-backed rubber tread between 
which a e tire body are a series of tubular air passages spaced at 
intervals n side to side the tread The mold construction comprises 
two mold halves with several sets of rings. One pair of rings is positioned 
n either » of the tread to support the rods which mold the tubular air 
passages the tread. A 3-part ring molds the tread, and a pair of 
lamped is supported in a recess on the inner circle of the mold to 
form the base of the tire beads. The various rings are guided and locked 
in exact molding position by the closure of the main mold sections.— 
rederick A. Kruseman ron, assignor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., 
Barberton, both in Ohio 
1,600,119. CALENDER FOR FRICTIONING OR COATING 
FABRICS Fabric is coated or frictioned on both faces during a single 
[ through this machine, by a group of five rolls arranged one at 
! le and one at top and bottom of a central or intermediate roll. 
. er rolls are adjustable with respect to the central roll. The rubber 
is fed on oppesite sides of the central roll from above and below forming 
a layer around it The fabric to be coated or frictioned is passed between 
the top a central rolls, receiving gum on one side, thence over a series 
of l lers at " take-up roller, then through a set of fabric 
t rollers from v emerges with its uncoated side uppermost. 
In this position it passes between the bottom and central rolls and receives 
1 ting of ru on the seccnd side.—Otto Macklin, assignor to The 
er Rubber Cc both of Akron, Ohio 
1,600,726 MACHINE FOR’ SLITTING SHEET MATERIALS. 
An endless rubber or rubberized fabric belt is slit into bands of narrower 
wid work progressively past slitting knives. The band 
roller at «ne end of the machine and the cutting 
1 upon which the slitting knives act. The idler 



























ling support by which the band can be suitably 
The band is moved against the slitting knives by the 
er a : ypposite end, passing through side guides to 
. " h 1 of cuts desired.—Walter B. Freeman, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ot ussignor to The B. F. Goodrich C New York, N. Y. 
1,601,227 GRINDER The opposite ends of pedal rubbers are ground 
y emery wheels built up of two disks, each of which is removable for 
“T with a disk of different shape The work is supported in 
Iders fastened to a rocking shaft, and moved by fluid pressure 
ds the piece yieldably against the emery disks Each holder is 
with a wear which meshes with a gear driven from below for 
the purpose of rotating the work The d of the grinding is determined 
by a stop which limits the travel of the rocking shaft The previously 
ground article is removed from its holder and another blank is inserted 
1 its place, thus maintaining continuous production.—Horace D. Stevens, 
ssignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
1,601,549 MACHINE FOR ASSEMBLING PARTS OF RUBBER 
ARTICLES This machine is designed to unite a valve to an atomizer 
bulb, a tube or a nipple to a bulb, two bulbs, etc., by providing means for 
holding one of the parts to be assembled while the other part is supported 
linement with the first part. One of these parts is then automatically 
ed prior to telescoping the other part into it By its exact operation, 
kage or damage t is entirely avcided.—Charles Wurtenberg, 
{ n Cit assignor to L. Candee & Co., New Haven, both in Connecticut. 
1,¢ 754 TUBE VULCANIZING APPARATUS. This consists of a 
n ‘ ty mold for shaping and vulcanizing calender plied rubber around 
straight poles «r mandrels as cores The upper and lower halves of the 
e it engagement at their ends not only to complete the 
| 
GQ 
se — 
1,662,132 
ae 
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1,601,955 
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126 i 
; not | closure of the mold cavity but also to mutually sustain the parts in proper The Dominion of Canada 
relation for making the wall thickness of the tube uniform. At either 
end the mold cavity is made converging to form bevels on the tubes. The 264,523 Apparatus for making rubber articles. The United Shoe Ma- 
mold is adapted to be used _in_ a steam heated vulcanizing press of inner chinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, assignee of 
lened — ole tenet — Donald C. McRoberts, assignor to G. & J. Tire Co., George Lawrence Bean, Quincy, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
. both o ndianapolis, indiana. 
apid 7 — 
. the 1,601,759. MANDREL FOR TIRE TUBES. This mandrel is circular 
| the France 
or spiral in form of circular cross section having a reentrant curve or 
> re- dimple along the inner curvature of the mandrel. The use of this dimple , . 
. is to accentuate the curvature at the interior of the tube making it ovate 606,933 (March 6, 1925). Machine for threading rubber washers on wires, 
ana, when reversed after curing. These mandrels are made of metal and so or similar applications, E. Gargiulo. 
shaped that the tubes produced cn them present a smooth exterior combined 607,833 (December 10, 1925). Improvements in machines for covering 
with the ovate cross section desired They may be made in various rubber thread. Etablissements Pourtier Fréres. 
curvatures such as a circular or spiral as desired.—Clyde E. Lowe, East 608,765 (December 29, 1925). Improvements in machines for cutting 
Cleveland, Ohio. ribbons of bias or straight fabric of leather, rubber and the 
1,601,955. METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR VULCANIZING like. S. A. Brandon. 
TIRES. Tires are quickly heated from the interior as well as through the 608,962 (January 5, 1926). Improvements in the pedestal and similar 
molds thereby insuring quick and uniform vulcanization, the heat-retarding supports for rollers of machines for grinding, mixing, wash- 
effect of the air in the air bag or core being quickly eliminated by its ing, calendering rubber, or of other machines. A. Fraser, 
thorough expulsion. Oxidation of the interior surface of the core is avoided Rissik Fraser and Co., Ltd., Francis Shaw & Co. 
ole and quick a n of temperature throughout the interior of the core 609,354 (January 14, 1926) Improvements in molds for the manufac- 
a 8 is effected.— ohn R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich ture of rubber tires. J. A. Audy. 
om Co., New York, N. Y. ee 
rises 1,602,132. COLLAPSIBLE CORE AND CHUCK. A device in which . . 
ned one of the segments of the core may be drawn radially inward and entirely Germany 
air removed from connection with the other members to permit a compact = o _ 
of ‘ collapse of the remaining sections, and facilitate removal of the cured tire. 434,876 Guse 38, y la os gee for a. rolled edges on hollow 
1 to ‘ When the radially moveable segment has come inwardly far enough to Me: Sh Pl: go * — i” tein sipies. Hermann 
ked disengage the locking mechanism and clear the inner edge of the tire it is nee ee M me M Ye ms b Berl aenenee, Munich; 
_— ‘ removed bodily from the remainder of the core. Following its removal the i. “ a — oe Rich ji Mer in; Oscar Menchen, 
Co., hinged segments are turned inward and so reduce the outer circumference oes . E. i Pa ‘hi roa ac = og Porto Alegre, 
of the core, that the tire can be readily removed.—Peter D. Thropp and jo an Aug nee. _ Menc ren, Aalborg, Denmark. 
NG Lester A. Mereland, assiqnors to The DeLaski & Threpp Circular Woven oy by Hermann Menchen, Bahnhofstrasse 47, Planegg 
igle ‘ Tire Co., all of Trenton, New Jersey. > ee sel ot — 
on ag 1,602,228. CEMENTING MACHINE. This is adapted for cementing . 
ee " inner soles for shoe work. From a reservoir located above the machine Designs 
as ; rubber cement flows down to a space, one side of which is formed by ae 
aan the cement applying roller A scraping knife applied against this roller Germany 
es regulates the amount of cement it transfers to the inner soles or other 
ake material passing under it on a fine surface built as a jointed endless apron 957,085 (June 9, 1926). Vulcanizing apparatus for rubber tires with 
net - —. ~~ : i sn assignor to National India Rubber Co., steam box. Wilhelm v. d. Heyde, Stade, i. Hannover. 
— oth o ristol, ode Island. 957.3 92 i 
ves 957.316 (June 30, 1926). Selt-regulating device for mounting rubber 
rhe 1,599,534 Method of producing retreading matrice thread. Kaseberg & Co., Barmen-Nachstebreck. 
5 Method o du z Pg F s. 
= aiid : . ai . 958,745 (May 14, 1926). Device for oerenting the shifting of rubber 
S. ,599,771 es for making cushion tires. Fred R. Klaus, Warren, tires on the felly. Kronprinz A.- far Metallindustrie, 
ver : : as : Ohligs (Rheinland) 
nd 1,600,240 Strip feeding device. oR bert McClenathen, Frostburg, assignor 959,665 (February 3, 1926). Mold for vulcanizing vehicle tires. Dunlop 
ng = Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, both in Mary- Rubber Co., Ltd., London. Represented by Dr. R. Wirth, C. 
er land. Weihe, Dr. H. Weil, M. M. Wirth, Frankfurt a. M., and 
oly 1,600,412 Calender guide roller. Daniel E. Hennessey, Milwaukee, Wis- T. R. Koehnhorn and E. Noll, Berlin, S. W. 11. 
he consin, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, —_— 
to Massachusetts. 
is, - . 7 7 ~ “ a) 
1,600,434 Device for stringing articles. Edwin L. Stringer, Cudahy, Process Patents 
- Wisconsin, assignor by mesne assignments to The Fisk Rubber 
> Ce Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. “— ~ 
re ’ » “1d S 
in 1,600,498 Wrapping machine. William M. Wheildon, Ashland, Massachu- The United States 
re ee — an a assignments to Pierce Wrapping 1,600,693 Method of curing molded rubber articles. Henry R. Minor, 
is Machine 0., hicago, linots Ossining, assignor to General Carbonic Co., New York, both 
oF 1,600,586 Tire mold. Schuyler C. Hatfield, Baltimore, Maryland. in New York. ' : 
“d ‘ 04 Tj Sit ag R: R iad ices 1,601,092 Hose. Daniel Michel Weigel, Trenton, New Jersey. 
ly 1,600,694 oy elena machine alph Rogers Mundell, Chicago, 1,601,672 Process of forming shoe upper seam. Edgar S. Bott and 
-d nots. Arthur S. Funk, assignors to La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., 
s, 1,600,697 Method and apparatus for manipulating plastic material. John all of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
c Noonan, Akr n, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., — 
R New York bi TI D a ‘Cc j 
rT 1,600,914 Tire cover m¢ ld Giuseppe Venosta, Milan, Italy. ne ominion oO sanada 
2 5 »ber > fre ubb . P " 
4 1,601,240 Gum strip rack and applicator. John W. Dirkson, Kent, and 264,658 aa pe The_ Alfred Bes nue Co., Atlantic, assignee 
Lee E. Clough, Akron, assignors to The Mason Tire & = avid A. Cutler, Wollaston (Quincy), both in Massa- 
4 Rubber Co., Kent, all in Ohio. chusetts, U. S. A 
. 1,601,716 Vulcanizing press George W. Bulley, assignor to The Miller . — re 
‘ | Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. The United Kingdom 
a 1,601,999 Tread cutting machine for tire molds. Julien F. Cullen, Port- 254,940 Connecting uppers to insoles, etc. A. and W. B. Looms, Bath 
d land, Oregon. c Street Works, Market Harborough, Leicestershire 
e 7 255,133 Wood substitute WwW. M. ¢ Baber, 3, Buckingham Place, 
. Brighton, Sussex, and F, H. Ayres, Ltd. 111, Aldersgate 
on 
The United goal 255,597 guards. A. H. Lass, 48, Old Park Road, Palmers 
M 307 St a ion, and G. H. Sandwell, Widcombe, Oakdale Road, 
ell, 327 Storer avenue, Qacres 
‘ 255,814 ( » & C. Ansonia Ce assignee of G. E. Cla 
. i, pig: Rng chat mae oot Gan ee 
ell, 327 Storer avenue, 256,290 Tire ja ct ind cover. F. F. Kerr, Staplands Hall, Broad 
(y er € i 
r ers 1 ) shoots ~ ler c 1 ( ‘ i rs t insoles and soles et J. J Daly, 215 
- e R = . or) 1 . Essex stree Best Mas husetts, U. S \ 
iway, t s 
: “Not ye 
88, Chancery Lane, 
Broadwa New York, 
France 
Matterson, Bridge Road, a , . , 
606,905 Mar 3, 1925 Process and ¢ pment for cutting elastic 
4 nees, like rubber, into sheets. E. Gargi 
ita ‘ialle: seideiiaieal 4 eure oh, on . Pr - - apr — for preparing rub 
New Zealand 
ENRIQUE MOLINA, INVENTOR OF THE RUBBER COAGULATING AP 
52 Tir ress Dun : ¢ ( y y 5 
aan ~m “9s : paratus covered by United States patent No, 914,156, calls atten 
— Mortier, | Dunloy tion to the mis-spelling of his name on page 160 of The Rubber 
$6,795 Mandrel. Dunlop Rubber Co. of Austral: , 108 Flin Country of the Amazon, published by The India Rubber Publish- 
street, Melbourne. Victoria, Australia, ignee of John Dal . . 
glish, Fort Dunlop, Erdingtor Birmingham, England ing Co., in 1911. 
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Abstracts of Recent Rubber Articles 
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\ ‘ RUBBER \ review of the theory of Bruni and 
‘ Vathematig Plastiques, 2, 232-5 (1926) 
M 2upner Goons. The use of metallic soaps and col 
, described.—F. Bruce Warren, Rubber 
| ictober 1%. 316-317 
I iscussior 1 ems and results whet 
hy thread in woven elast! webs, and braided rubber 
cords wv necial reference to shock absorbers for air craft.—l 
Rowlar ‘ r A London, October, 1926, 328-329 


Rupper ForMULA AND Rupper Ozonipe.—Dr. Fritz Evers, Kaut 
} 1! 204-206 ‘al 
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KN UBBER SOFTENERS 
softeners and the common relationship existing between them 
W. N. Burbridge, Rubber Age, London, October, 1926, 333-337 
FFECT oF CALctumM CARBONATE, Potters’ Waite CLay AN 
BariuM SULPHATE ON THE PuysicaALt PROPERTIES OF VULCANIZE 
Fukui, Osaka Industria 


Descriptive classification of the more usual 


Comparative experiments.—Y 
rat Velume 6, 1-21 
Rupeer Tarpinc SysTeMS 1N SuMATRA. A report on the tap 
ying systems of North Sumatra issued as a communication of the 
General Experimental Station of A. V. R. O. S. (Rubber Series 
No. 51).—J. G. J. Maas, India Rubber Journal, October 9, 1926, 
\ Laporatory Latex. A latex which gives practically all o! 
he reactions of rubber latex can be prepared by emulsifying 1 
rt camphor, 4 parts water, 0.02 part sodium oleate and 1.5. parts 


1 





emulsifying agent other than sodium oleate may 


ovided that it does not reverse the emulsion.—Hsi 


Ching, Journal Physical Chemistry, 30, 713-5 (1926). 
Dustinc or Rupper Propucts BaseD ON MODERN PRINCIPLES 
Colloidal dusting agents are to be preferred to the present kinds, 
ecause of their finer state of division and because of. their 
[ ich to transparency.—Rudolf Ditmar, Zeitschrift Au 
j 39. 826-7 (1926) 
O MES ABRASION Many Types or EguipMe? 
' s , ! Metallurgical Engineering, October 
%. 632 
RUBBER AS MATERIA N THE CHEMICAL PLANT. Bonding 
tal Anonymous. Chemical and Metallurgical E) 
Octobe 1Sz¢ 126-027 
CONCERNING RAID s AND Rupper. Gumming 
) Verner Es M) ung, Berlin, September 


i) . JUAN ANALYSIS OF THE MINERA 





( MAN ( RUBBER I Abstracted fron 
I rn Pp lished by the Ge Assoc 
: 11 Mat a tchouc et ( . 
~ 15. 192 295 3260 
(ON LONTE . 3 1F STR HED GELs, PARTI ‘RLY O 
g O il | itschrift, September 1, 
‘ ‘“ 7 hi g T 
, Rate or Vue \ 
x Ll) \ (sre t al ) J Behre au 
S 26, 207-209. Tables. 
Harp R EI I ‘ 
September, 1926, 213-214. Tables 
Systems IN NortuH Sumatra.—Dr. J. G. J. A. Maas 


Cultuur, September, 1926, 414-433. Tables 


if INQUIRY INTO METHODS OF PREPARATION IN 

1925.—L. R. von Dillen, Archief voor de Rubber Cul- 

‘ Septe ¢ 1926, 443-469. Tables. English version, 470-474. 
Some REMARI N THE STORING AND PackINnG or Bup Woop. 


Dr. J. G. J. A. Maas, Archief voor de Rubber Cultuur, Sep- 


tember, 1926, 475-481. Tables. English version, 482-486 

HREE Suort Papers on Hevea Brasiliensis—Dr. C. Heus- 
ser, Archief voor de Rubber Cultuur, August, 1926, 355-363. Il- 
lustrations. English version, 366-368 


[Tue Copwes Movutps or Hevea Brasiliensis—Dr. K. B. Boe- 
dijn, Archief voor de Rubber Cultuur, August, 1926, 369-373. II- 
lustrated. English, 374-376 
AND CENTRAL JAVA AND THE 
Rubber 


PREPARATION INQUIRY IN WEsT 
LAMPONGS IN 1925-26.—Dr. R. Riebl, 
Cultuur, August, 1926, 377-409. Numerous Tables. 

AGENTS ComMpouNpeD AcCcorRDING To GERMAN Pat- 
I.—Dr. Leit, Aunststofe, October. 1926, 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


S. T. M. STANDARDS ADOPTED: IN-1926.”- Paper, 102 pages, 
An n Society for 7 


by 9 inches esting Materials, 1315 Spruce 


erical 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl 


HIS pamphlet forms the second supplement to the 1924 issue 
e of the biennial book of standards. It contains 16 standards 
adopted by letter ballot of the Society on September 1, 1926, 
d replacements of 7 standards appearing in the Book of 
Standards. While most of the specifications are of engineering 
ther than chemical interest there are several methods of test of 
miscellaneous materials that have interest for rubber chemists. 
ese are: Test for Coarse Particles in Paint Pigments; Test for 
iscosity of Petroleum Products and Lubricants; Test for Soften- 
Point of Bituminous Materials (Ring and Ball Method), also 

« Standard Specifications for Sieves for Testing Purposes. 


HE PHILIPPINI AGRICULTURAI REVIEW,” Rubber Number 
iblished Manila u of Printing, ia. Paper, 

















P she y tl B Manila € 8 5 ges 
+ 7 \ 
\ comprehensive summary of Philippine rubber cultivation ap- 
rs it is speci su The Philippir tural Review, 
re four contributors report the results of their researches and 
practical rubber experience Their papers include the following: 
\ Report on the Rubber Industry in Mindana Francisco 
G. Galang Para Rubbs | | S. Camus; “Rubber Tre 
y1seases nd Thei Lor N { T i *Me 
Increasing Yields Rubl Planta s \. H. Muzzall 
Mr. Mu I Possibi 
es i0 P R be Planting , lip e Isla S whit 
pul 1 Ler 1 ( 1 ce 
some ¢ Se « clus s ¢ tl rou papers are as 
vs: Mindat has t 305,000 P bl ( q g 
I ce ( i 1) Zan ing d 
35,000 Castilla trees Dava pl ed f "4 135 
res Lal it s ¢ genera satistia 
re is ] s} f d pl ns. Climatic « 
Ss 1 DD { D I i \ 
le t vg P tre \ 1 ( € 
se I M i ial 1 t 
rainage IS nec 
About one-third of the world’s rubber is now produce 
mall farmers, and in the pines ‘ n lvisa 
mall producers to plant rubber under a community system: that is 
ch to cultivate as great re is he deems exped 1 
e community to put » th igulating plant Budding seems 
o be the most promising met r developing high vielding 
strains of rubber trees 
AMRBRONN-FESTSCHRIFT DER KOLL 
HEFTE.” With cc eal TB agee yg Whe 
A. Fre i Wo. Ostwal Published | t 
l Heavy paper llustrated, 382 pages, 6% by 9% inches 
To celebrate the occasion of his seventieth birthday, a number 


i friends, admirers and pupils of Hermann Ambronn have col 
aborated to produce this volume which is partly devoted to a 
recapitulation and appreciation of the eminent scientist’s work and 
partly to articles on a variety vf subjects pertaining to colloid 
chemistry 

Ambronn is the type of a true scientist with whom science 
occupied first place always About 20 vears ago he gave up a 
lucrative position to devote himself more completely to his scientific 
investigations, particularly in connection with the micellar structure 
theory. He spent 30 years of labor in endeavoring to establish 
this neglected theory and it was not until 1918 when the X-rays so 





brilliantly confirmed his views that he received the recognition 
due him 

Among the many papers gathered together in this volume bear 
ing directly on rubber problems may be mentioned: “Contributions 
to the Structure of Distended Rubber Test Pieces,” by E. A 
Hauser and H. Mark, and “Has the Synthesis of Rubber Suc 
ceeded Yet?” by J. R. Katz 


‘RUBBER AND FOOTWEAR.” The Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc 
nd 4 Idol Lane, Eastcheap, London, E. C. 3, 1926. Paper, 
- it } 


s istrated. 


I g inche 39 ug 

This is an interesting popular description of the origin and prep 
aration of crude rubber, followed by the general methods of rubber 
goods manufacture, particularly as conducted in the footwear divi 
sion of the industry. The development and construction of rubber 


boots and shoes is very interestingly told. The concluding chapters, 
dealing with crépe soles, fibrous crépe soles and rubber adhesives 


of manufacturing interest 





contain important practical inf 
Equally valuable to the wearer is the brief section devcted to the 


relation of rubber foot wear to hygiene 


T ry ° > 
New Trade Publications 
GRASSELERATOR, V1 NIZATION ACCELERATOR 808.” Pus 
lished by the Grasselli Chemical Co., Rubber Service Department, 


347 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y., for distribution to rubber 








hemists and compounders This booklet of valuable information 

data vith grapl s lepicts tl effect of accelerator 808 

r varying ter I I ( 1 con nding ¢ l S 

S S st e ¢ ital g ] centages I reclaim 1S 

R ed by pract : 

I ( st AN \ 

2 I s president This i 

, ¢ ‘ , -ubber Exchange for 

g s pening February 15 

a Brie Vie s PVE e€ important factors 1 
F S l d } rs as re ric 

Stevensa \ P mobil eons and 

e€ pro sorbs & of the world’s crud 

j perations the 

re 37.401 ivalent to 93.502 tons 

ver ill 1 vere ‘ l 1¢ of t Exchange 

‘ } j . ‘ 

president's report is followed by that of the treasurer 

hose balance sheet ws a highly sat ory financial condition 

“SPECIAL MACHINES FOR TyRES AND TupBes.” Francis SHAW 

& Co., Ltd., Bradford, Manchester, England. The machines listed 

clude only thos f most modern type from the internal mixer 


natural that many of the machines 





é American desig h is another way of expressing their 
daptability and efficiency in production. A section of the catalog 


is devoted to the special machinery employed in the widely used 
Hele-Shaw process of bicycle tire manufacture. 

“THe SIMPLEX MANUAL,” ISSUED BY SIMPLEX Wire & CABLF 
Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts, contains, in 
addition to information regarding Simplex products, tables and data 
for the ready reference of electrical engineers. 

“Lo-Hep,” a New CatTatoc IssveD BY THE AMERICAN EN- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, illustrates and de- 
scribes an electric hoist that operates in the minimum head room 
This is built in four types to meet every need and under a variety 
of controls and is recommended for use in rubber plants for both 


indoor and outdoor purposes 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Variegated Rubbers to Match Shoes 


ATEVER the mode in women’s shoes, it may be matched by 
light weight rubbers which do not detract from the elegant 


appearance of the footwear, 
but blend perfectly with the most 
delicate shades of shoes and stock- 
ings. 

A new idea in these rubbers is the 
So-Lite, illustrated here, which is 
made in a variety of colors to match 
the most fashionable designs, so that 
there may be one for each pair of 
shoes, thus avoiding a clashing in the 
color scheme of the ensemble Each 
pair is packed in a plaid waterproof 
pouch which can be easily slipped 
into a handbag and carried when the 
weather is cloudy and threatening, 
making these smart, colorful over- 
shoes accessible in case of need 

The manufacturer of the So-Lite 
rubber is the United States Rubber 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N 
Y., who have only recently added this 


to their line of overshoes 


Toy Building 

















So-Lite Rubbers 


Block 


Little hands frequently are responsible for a good deal of 


destruction and noise so parents of small children will welcome 

















Rubber Non-Skid Chain 


and sidewall ind that they ul 


Briefly, they are built on the sam 
Weather tread, scientifically designe 


directior 


this new building block as it is 
made tirely of sponge rubber. 
The Noysless block cannot mar 
1 ture and will not make a 
acket no matter how poughly it 
may be treated or tl vn about 
l has an educational value also, 
ais the letters t the ilphabet are 
n two sides, the remaining 

es bearing fanciful designs such 
as a maltes cross, et It can- 
harm the child it placed in 

1uUs on he washed frequently 

Wak il, O 





strings tightened, the bag is converted into an attractive doll which 


ally made Walter Hagen Golf Products, Inc., Longwood, Florida 


Novel Fastening for Hot Water Bottle 


The hot water bottle shown in the illustration, of which M. B. 
Reach is the patentee, has as an outstanding feature a new type 
of fastening which employs only rubber in its construction. In 
order to close the bag after it is filled, a tab at the top is pulled 
down which serves to double the neck upon itself and holds it in 
folded condition preventing any leakage of the water; to open, it 





) 




















ee 7 
Turtle Neck Bottle 


is only necessary to pull the neck up when the contents may 
e emptied.—J. R. Gammeter, 680 North Portage Path, 


Akron, Ohio 





readily I 


Rubber Jumper for Golfers 


[he newest women’s golfing suits have, in addition to the 
woolen jumper and skirt, a rubber jumper which is designed for 
play in wet weather. 


Powder Puff 
Pocket 


\ novel bag for carry- 
ing powder puffs has 
been devised by the I. B 
Kleinert Co., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N 
Y. This bag is made of 
pure gum rubber, in a 
varied assortment of 
colors, and is fashioned 


it the shape f a doll 





\ 4 pul each leg 
ef wder and one 
for 1g \ daint 

; “? : 7 Rouge and Powder Puff Doll 
ead is attached t 


he top of the bag, and when the puffs are in place and the draw 


Walter Hagen Golf Ball 


Claims made for this ball are that the core is absolutely centered 


+} 


nd the ball perfectly round. It has been carefully and scientific- 
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Boxer’s Head Protector 

Thoroughly practical in every way, this protector was designed 
accordance with suggestions made by some of the leading box- 
ers and trainers. It is made of soft 
leather which is well padded over the 
forehead and cheeks, a further pro- 
tection being afforded by ear cushions 
of leather covered sponge rubber. An 
elastic web head band holds it se- 
curely in place and it is fastened by 
means of flexible leather straps.—A. 
J. Reach Co., Tulip and Palmer 
streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Hard Rubber Tank Float 


Corroded, leaky tank floats causing 





LP Head Guard endless trouble and annoyance may be 
avoided by installing Enduro hard 
rubber floats, which, so the manufacturers claim, last much longer 
and carry a five-year guarantee.—W oodward-Wagner Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Deauville’s Newest Footwear 
New styles and combinations of colors are shown in the new 
Deauvilles which the Jefferson Import Co., Inc., 47 West 34th 
street, New York, N. Y., is introducing to America. The shoes 
are made with high and low heels, in leather with crepe rubber 


soles. 


Non-Skid Mat 


Insurance against damage suits resulting from persons slipping 
on tile, stone, or such hard surfaces in public buildings, is one of 
the advantages claimed for the Durable non-skid mat, manufactured 
by the Durable Mat Co., Inc., 2926 Sixteenth avenue, S. W., Seattle, 
Washington. 

The mats are made from links or blocks punched from the side- 
walls of selected used cord tires, the beads first removed from 
the tire, the carcass punched into blocks approximately 2% by 9/16 
inches, these blocks then woven on a special spring steel galvanized 
wire. The mat rolls up easily and may be cleaned by simply turn- 
ing the hose on it and washing it with soap and water 


SS 


TEE, 


Durable Rubber Mat 





Dish breakage in restaurants is reduced to a minimum by the 
use of these mats, and they are equally indispensable in hospitals, 
gymnasiums, steamships, etc., as well as in the private kitchen 


Removable Rubber Shoe Sole 


A detachable rubber sole and heel covering the entire bottom of 
a shoe is represented in section in the accompanying figure. It con- 
forms to the general contour of the sole and provides a cavity to 


J \ 

















Detachable Rubber Sole 
receive the heel of the leather shoe. The article has an elastic top 
edge formed inwardly to grip the shoe sole and hold the rubber in 
place—Solomon Schiireck, Steinstrasse 59, Dusseldorf A. Rhein, 


Germany. — 








A NEW FASHION IN BATH- 
ING COSTUMES, DESIGNED 
FOR THE FLORIDA SEASON, 
IS A RUBBERIZED SATIN 
ENSEMBLE KNOWN AS THE 
LADY EDISON. THE CAPE 
OF THIS CHIC OUTFIT 1S 
EMBROIDERED IN FLAM- 
BOYANT FLORAL DESIGNS 
AND EDGED WITH FRINGE. 
THE BATHER MAY REST 
BETWEEN DIPS WITHOUT 
ANNOY ANCE FROM THE 
SUN'S GLARE ON THE SAND, 
AS THE DETACHABLE 
FLANGE ON THE HAT AF- 
FORDS AMPLE PROTEC- 
TION TO THE EYES 

















German Rubber Doll 


Such a pretty little miss as Olga will undoubtedly find her way 
to the bureau of the grown-up as well as the carriage or play 
room of the smaller tots. Her costume is the 
newest thing in winter apparel, her coat with 
large white fox collar and hands in the pockets 
above which are the white fur trimmed cuffs, and 
she is all rubber from her saucy close fitting 
turban, with its dagger pin, to the long Russian 
boots at the top of which her flesh colored knees 
appear. The doll is hand made, the face and 
costume painted with non-poisonous colors. 

These dolls are one of the many rubber novel- 
ties manufactured by MHannoversche Gummi- 
werke “Excelsior,” Aktien-Gesellschaft, Hann- 
over-Limmer, Germany, whose American repre- 
sentative, for these articles, is George Borgfeldt 
& Co., 16th street and Irving Place, New York, 





N.Y Baby Olga 
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New Clothes Wringer 


To meet a long urged demand this new wringer, “Bride’s De- 


y the American Wringer Co., Inc., 


light,” has beer designed 
constructed so that it fits either 


Woonsecket, Rhode Island It is 
a round or set tub, 


has tilting water 


\ 
L/ board and is light in 
=: weight House- 
a. vives will find their 


— fil i, labors considerably 
{ lightened by the use 
a r? t! it 


Is wringer as 





/ _— ve 4200 Dae s not necessary to 
<7 OES D6 L1GHy ih, start the washing 


- — machine where light 


Li ie laundered or 
Horseshoe Brand Wringer rinsed atter the wet- 
wash. The rolls are 


of rust proof construction and of the same high grade rubber 


is is used on all Horseshoe brand wringers 


Shoe Fastener 
Chis new type of shoe fastener is designed to give a wider range 
of usefulness to metal fasteners now on the market. Instead of 


being attached to the edge of the 










upper leather or fabric, the fastener 
is held by an elastic stay; the stay, 
in turn, being anchored to the shoe 
upper. It is the claim of the inventor 
that this may be used on golf, tennis, 
its’ 





basketball and track shoes; infatr 
and children’s shoes; and also 
footgear for stout, 
obese and aged people 
where ease and shoe 
comfort are important 
factors. The elasticity 
makes it easier to put 
on and take off foot 
wear and also makes 
for the comfort of the 


persons w 


steps or fat feet wh Fastener Attached to Elastic Stay 
have suffered in tl 

past from the inelasticity of this type of shoe fastener —Elmer L. 
Briggs, 161 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass chusetts 


Miniature Tire Tray 


An exact replica of its big serviceable brother—the Silvertow: 


heavy duty tire—is the miniature tire which surrounds this sporty 
little ash tray which 
als may cd serviceable 
’ duty on top of the busy 
office desk The trays 
are roomy, measuring 
6'4 inches across, and 
made of green glass, the 
surrounding tire pre 
venting the marring of 
the finest polished furn- 
iture, besides helping to 
build profitable business 


connections. The manu- 





facturer of this clever 


Goodrich Silvertown Ash Tray 


and useful rubber nov- 


elty is The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Rubber Insulated Steering Wheel and Column 

A new departure in steering wheel and column for trucks is here 
pictured. The object of the combination is to enhance the ease oi 
operation by eliminating as far as possible the vibrations usually 
transmitted to the driver. These are in part cut off by cushioning 
the column by surrounding it with a rubber ring where it passes 
through the bracket attached to the dash. All vibrations that pass 
this point are eliminated by the steering wheel which is built up of 
rubber and fabric plies over a flexible metal core. It is not only 
soft to the touch but sufficiently flexible to absorb the fatiguing 
vibrations always present on the steering wheels of solid tired 








Roce 








Shock Absorber Steering Wheel and Column 


vehicles. The rubber wheel not only insures a good grip to the 
bare hand but also for woolen gloves.—International Motors Corp., 


New York, N. Y. 


Football Shirt and Hood 


Che purpose of this garment, the Parka, is to protect the player 


trom catching cold while on the side lines hetween quarters of 
play, when he is naturally 


overheated from his exer- 





tions: It is rain proof and, 
in addition to keeping th 
body dry, forms a protection 
from wet bench seats. 

The Parka is blanket lined 
with rubber friction between 
the outside material and lin 
ing and is made as a shirt 
and hood. It is a slip-over, 
cut down the front about & 


or 10 inches to permit th 


head coming through, this 


opening being equipped with 


snap fasteners. The wrists 


ve draw strings so that 








they may be tightened to 
prevent circulation of air. 
[The hood when not in use 
lies on the back of the shirt. 

Rawlings Manufacturing 
Co., Twenty-third and Lucas = - 
avenue, St. Louis. Missour 





Football Parka 


Rubber Coated Centrifugal Basket 


(ine chemical plant, where it is necessary to remove a 
naterial from liquor containing hydrochloric acid, uses a steel 
centrifugal basket to which is applied, by a special process, a 
The basket is made with 54-inch holes into which 


opening 


rubber coating 
is placed a special rubber washer having '% or %-inch 
Sheet rubber is then applied on both the outside and inside of the 
basket with holes trimmed to correspond to the outside of the 

bber washer. The basket is then vulcanized resulting in a 
hard rubber coating which protects the steel of the basket. 
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The Obituary Record 


French Rubber Manufacturer and Author 

NNOUNCEMENT has been recently made of the death of 
A M. Henri-Gaspard Lamy-Torrilhon, head of the well-known 

French rubber organization of Torrilhon & Cie, Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

Born in 1851 at Clermont-Ffer- 
rand, France, M. Lamy-Torrilhon 
early became associated with the 
rubber industry, being employed 
in 1870 as chemist in the rubber 
works of J. B. Torrilhon, one of 
the pioneer rubber manufacturers 
of France. In 1877 he married 
the daughter of his employer, and 
continued working with him until 
the latter’s death in 1911. In 
1887 the son-in-law was appointed 
manager of the Paris branch, oc- 
cupying that position until the for- 
mation of the Torrilhon company. 

M. Lamy-Torrilhon gradually 
became an authority in the rubber 








industry, his published works in- 
cluding a volume dealing with 
the subject of rubber and gutta 
percha, while he also translated into the French language other 
English and German books following similar lines. From time to 
time he furnished various publications with articles on the pro- 
duction of rubber, contributing especially to the Rubber Section 
of the Journal d’Agriculture Tropicale. He had been a member 
of the French Committee for Foreign Exhibitions, and was presi- 
dent of the Installation Committees of the Turin Exhibition in 
1911 and the Ghent Exhibition in 1913. At the time of his death 
he was honorary president of the Chambre Syndicale des Caout- 
choucs, Gutta Percha, Tissus Elastiques, etc. He had been honored 
by being appointed a Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. 


M. Lamy-Torrilhon 


President of the C. E. Conover Co. 


On September 6, 1926, the death occurred of J. Dey Conover, 
who since 1891 had been president and general manager of The 
C. E. Conover Co., 319 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y., an organ- 
ization manufacturing waterproof sheetings and various rubber 
specialties. Mr. Conover was a capable business man, and will 
long be remembered by his many friends for his kindly character. 


Dean of the German Rubber Industry 


Although Dr. Friedrich Kuhlemann, general director of the 
Harburger Gummi-Warenfabrik Phénix, A. G., Harburg, a. E., 
was known to be suffering since June last, his death on Septem- 
ber 4, 1926, came as a shock to the German rubber industry of 
which he had been the leader since the passing of Dr. Seligmann, 
of the Continental Company 

The deceased was in his 63rd year and had served the rubber 


industry long and faithfully. After many extensive journeys and 
voyages and some activity in the Austrian rubber industry, Dr. 
Kuhlemann joined the Harburger Gummi - Warenfabrik 


“Phonix,” A.-G., on April 1, 1909. In 1913 we find him a mem- 
ber of the board and in 1922 General Director. Dr. Kuhlem-nn 
took an active interest in the welfare of his employes as the 
various “Phénix” institutions testify. He was a lover of sports 
and encouraged all the branches of sporting activities. 


His passing is deeply ielt by the entire German rubber industry 
which loses in him a sincere and ever helpful friend. 


President of Chemical & Vacuum Machinery Co. 

On August 9, 1926, E. G. Rippel, president of the Chemical & 
Vacuum Machinery Co., Inc., Buffalo, New York, died suddenly 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Born in Dover, Ohio, in 1869, Mr. Rippel’s 


first business connection was with 
the Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, although his best-known 
work grew out of his connection 
with the Buffalo Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., which he organized in 
1901 and from which he retired 
in 1922. 

During this period of twenty-one 
years, Mr. Rippel accomplished 
much in bringing his company 
to the attention of the chem- 
ical engineering industries, par- 
ticularly through his methods of 
industrial research and the de- 
velopment of a research labora- 





tory as an important adjunct to 





E. G. Rippel 


the work of his organization. He 
was a believer in advertising and 
publicity work, and much of the success of the Chemical Exposi- 
tion, especially in its earliest years, was due to his efforts toward 
bringing its displays to the attention of the public. 

Following a year or two of rest after his retirement from the 
3uffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Mr. Rippel established the Chemi- 
cal & Vacuum Machinery Co., of which organization he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 


AMERICAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RUBBER AND 
RUBBER GOODS 

Some important statistics regarding the American rubber in- 
dustry, and indicating a steady advance, appear in a bulletin issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and entitled 
“Our World Trade, January-June, 1926.” According to these 
compilations, crude rubber (including latex) continues as the lead- 
ing commodity imported by the United States, with a value for the 
six months in question 117.4 greater than that of the corresponding 
six months’ period of 1925, the figures being respectively $321,988,- 
000 and $148,128,000. A comparison as to quantity shows a gain in 
1926 of 33,486,000 pounds, or 7.8 per cent. 

Exports of rubber manufactures represent in general an advance 
also, although shipments of automobile casings have declined in 
number 8.1 per cent during the first half of 1926 as compared with 
the 1925 period, and pneumatic tubes have fallen off by 19.6 per 
cent. The values for these goods have however increased 39.5 
per cent, or $15,127,000 for tires in the first six months of 1926 
and $10,843,000 in 1925. Exports of rubber footwear have shown 
a quantity gain of 11.5 per cent, or 3,395,000 pairs in 1926 as 
agamst 3,045,000 pairs in 1925. 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, INCLUDING 
shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, have shown a steady 
increase in volume in recent years, as the following figures .indi- 
cate: 1922, 4,510,000 pairs; 1923, 6,165,000; 1924, 7,090,000; and 
1925, 7,295,000. 
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This elaborate win- 
dow display of the 
United States Rub- 
ber Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, 
N. Y., has attracted 
much attention be- 
cause of its inte- 
resting and educa- 
tional features. On 
the painted back- 
grounds are indi- 
cated the methods 
of tapping rubber 
trees, collecting and 
transporting latex, 
producing sprayed 
rubber, compound- 
ing rubber and 
making Royal Cord 
tires. In the fore- 
grounds are seen 
examples of the 
company’s deversi- 
fied rubber prod- 
ucts. 
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Financial and Corporate News 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Ti statement submitted by the treasurer of the Boston Woven 


Hose & Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, again reflects 

the strong position of the company at the close of its fiscal 
year, with a substantial increase in the cash balance on hand as 
compared with last year and no bank loans or other indebtedness 
except current accounts payable. 

Gross sales for the year amounted to $10,923,226.13 compared 
with $10,343,050.27, a gain of 5.6 per cent. 

Following the usual custom of the company, merchandise inven- 
tory has been conservatively taken, pricing all materials either at 
market or cost, whichever was the lower. The year opened under 
most favorable conditions, substantial orders in hand, well ad- 
justed inventory and the prospect of continued good business. Crude 
rubber was selling for about $1.00 per pound with all indications 
of higher prices caused by the prospect of an actual shortage. It 
continued to advance until November when the decline in price 
began and in February it was selling for about 50 cents per 
pound. All losses caused by this condition have been taken in the 
year’s operation. 

Due to falling market in raw materials, sales resistance became 
more acute, and in order to maintain the volume of business the 
company was forced to sell its product at reduced prices. During 
the last six months keen competition has existed and there has 
been no stability of price. Notwithstanding these adverse condi- 
tions the company has earned by a safe margin the dividend paid 
on common stock after taking care of liberal depreciation and 
allowing for preferred dividend, taxes and interest, but the amount 
that will be added to surplus has been reduced. 

Factory efficiency is higher than ever before and a material de- 
crease has been shown in operating expense in all departments. 
With more normal and stable conditions the company faces the 
coming year with confidence and believes that a return will be 
made at the end of the year comparable with any that has been 


made in the past. 


Hood Rubber Financing 


Hornblower & Weeks have purchased from the Hood Rubber 
Co., 45,000 shares of the company’s no par common stock. This 
stock, which is priced at $50 per share, has been resold to the 
public. Following the $5,000,000 ten-year 5% per cent note issue, 
Hood Rubber capitalization will consist of $11,000,000 funded debt, 
$7,565,800 preferred stock, including Hood Rubber Products pre- 
ferred, and 200,000 shares of common stock. 

Early application will be made to list Hood common on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The $4 dividend, which has been in 
force since 1920, will be maintained on the increased issue of 
common. 

It is stated that sales for first five months of the new fiscal 
year, which began April 1, 1926, are ahead of the same period of 
last year. About two-thirds of the company’s business is footwear 
and the remainder tires, all of which is sold to the retail trade. 

The inventory position is quite satisfactory. Crude rubber on 
hand and contracted for is carried at well below 45 cents a pound, 
or practically the current market. 

While floating debt has increased above the $9,650,000 figure at 
the close of the fiscal year March 31, 1926, the normal course of 
the business plus proceeds of present financing should permit the 
company to end its current fiscal year entirely free of bank obli- 


gations. 


Dividends Declared 





Stock of 
COMPANY Stock Rate Payable Record 
Dominion Rubber Co........... Com. 14% q. Sept. 30 Sept. 27 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... Com. $1.50 q. Oct. 20 Oct. 10 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... Pfd 14%q. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ 7% Pfd 1%4%%q. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Peet BNO Ci ccc ccccvesceve ist Pfd. $1.75q. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Fisk Rubber Co........+.++5+- Conv. Pfd. $1.75q. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Wee Beet Ge... cccvcscccccse SE BO $1.75 q. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
General Tire & Rubber Co...... Com. $2.00q. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
GeeGttee, BD. Bee GBs cc cccessse Com. $1.00 Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Goodrich, B. F., Co....,.ceees Pfd $1.75 ies. 3, 1927 Dec. 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... ( (Ace. ) Pfd. $4.75 Nov. 15 Oct. 26 
Hood Rubber Co...... : ® Pfd. $1.88q. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Hood Rubber Co....... Pfd. 14%4q. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Hood Rubber Co..... ase , $1.75q. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Stedman Products Co.......... $1.75 q. Oct 1 Sept. 22 
United States Rubber Co........ 1st Pfd, $2.00q. Nov. 15 Oct. 20 
New York Stock pene Quotations 
October 21, 1926 

High Low Last 
OS ee ee 7% 7% 7M 
i Ce, ON onc che bad Giuk none cewmee 15% 15% 15% 
Se, i. i Me GO COR. a cenicnededes 45% 454 45% 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pfd (7)........ 107% 107 7 
Intercontinental Rubber, com. (1)....... see 14% 14 14% 
ae Eee Ok BOO GOs odccdas vecedsevcces 7% 7 7% 

Miller Rubber, com. (2).........eece0e0. tos 32 31% 32 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber, com.............. 4% 4% % 
United States Rubber, com..............++.. 53% 4 52% 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of October 21, supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ComPANY Last Sale Bid Asked 
Nn ob die tan 40 eeaeheedbenndeekund 16% me 17 
a ree ore eee 93 7 93 
I A ian a ad a 4s oh eh dea ee 9% 6% 9% 
IR ee a ee a 1834 an 19% 
PE Dn o65:600bsccencesseeeuste 41 40% 42 
DS ona cd ce vaeadtv cukete aabuntace 112% 112% 

PE TOR: BE s coscccercccncsenestenese 102 100% cee 
ES on cd oud k oe GRe wn eeias 97 97 97% 
EE ee eee rer . 145 140 146 
At. 66.6-60no0no<k ceewedoennenede 107% — ee 
NE rr ee 53 
12 SRR Reeth aera ee 98 cpa ohe 
Goody SE eee ae 31% 29 33% 
ee Oe We. We ic scccecasecucians 110 105 eee 
er Oe BON: W. Te Civctvecvecscesats 107 bie eee 
Asin GOR ede nwedecehenetwhekicen ie 29% 29 31% 
+ > bebaehesteesnenaebepeeseces 34% _~ nae 
Miller ine éksbibeeey vaseneee ee 100 
I ne 3434 a3 — 
ESSER e tpn rer cans 73 — 70 
bo etbshssadaeees peReenne 22% 22 23 
CY De ck etecdtnreneenesseencesene 100 93% 96 
i. 2 Sree ee rrr arr 11 eee eee 
8. ORS er re ee 35 a“ ae 
ED “Ma cb ncdns0debe eee wheletackas 8% 


New Incorporations 


ACME AUTO SUPPLY CO., INC., September 11, 1926 (New Jersey), 
capital stock of $100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of $100 each. Incorpo 
rators: Morris Koffman, 40 Fourth street; Leo Robbins, 301 Clifton ave 
nue; and Phil King, Monmouth avenue, all of Lakewood, New Jersey. 
Principal office, Lakewood, New Jersey. To deal in automobile supplies and 
accessories. 

ARCHON RUBBER HEEL CORPORATION, October 6, 1926 a 
ware), capital stock of $250,000, par value $1. Incorporators: J. K. Sin- 
claire, and W. M. Wahlstad, both of 70 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
and A. Roy Myers, 145 West 12th street, New York City. Principal office, 
with Prentice-Hall, Inc., 309-311 So. State street, Dover, Delaware. To 
manufacture and deal in rubber and gutta percha and all goods of which 
rubber and gutta are parts. 

AUBURN TIRE & SERVICE CO., INC., October 16, 1926 (New York), 
capital $25,000. Incorporators: Patrick §. Needham, 11 Court street; 
Joseph LaBreck, 22 Chapel street. and Edward T. Boyle, 11 Mary street 
all of Auburn, New York. Principal office, Auburn, New York. To deal 
in auto accessories, 

GIBSON-FITHIAN TITRE CO., August 13, 1926 (Kentucky), capital 
$5,000, divided into 100 shares of the value of $50.00 each. he am 
Owen T. Gibson and Mary Allen Gibson, both of Paris, Kentucky, and 
Harry Brent Fithian and Rena C. Fithian, both of Lexington, Kentucky. 
Principal office, Lexington, Kentucky. To buy and sell automobile tires and 
accessories of all kinds. 

JONES-TONER MOTORS, INC., September 15, 1926 (New Jersey), 
capital 2,500 shares without nominal or par value. Incorporators: ‘Robert 
E. Jones, 24 Clarendon Place, Bloomfield, New Jersey; Harry A. Toner, 
452 Fourth avenue, and H. Edward Toner, 790 Broad street, both of Newark, 
New Jersey. Principal office, 790 Broad street, Newark, New Jersey. To 
deal in automobile accessories, machinery, etc. 
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Rubber Industry Outlook 





Othcial surveys and commercial opinion are agreed that th 
volume of general business in October was th tha 
fa ye 1g The drop in raw cotton prices that begat 
early in September continued unabated for the first 3 weeks of 
ctober [his unfortunate situation for the cotton growers af 
é re and other divisions of the rubber industry an 
ecuring cotton helow the cost of productior 
\ . ct CT i ( sidera ly nc! s« oP 
’ Lone s s are 5,000 tons higher tl é 
é lomest« sumpt 33.000 tons f Sep 
50 tons al the monthly average consumy 1 
S ices |} ‘ eC maintained fairly ¢ s t but 
i be the pivotal price of 21 pence Lond 
! et < | r table illowance for the quarte¢ beg ng 
N 1 ‘ lw t 1 ed t “U per ent standard pr luctiol 
tions an ced from London. The I 
e ‘ ed m 21 to 24 pence t control the increas 
r decreas < le ill nce r 1 given quart rh 
, stricti regulations, however, was not as drastic as 
e t ipated, since unused export coupons representing 
it 40,000 ¢ Ss were not ancell 1 at l, acct rding to the extent 
sed in t iarter, will offset the 20 per cent reduction from 
standard producti The new regulations strengthen the work 
ng of the restriction plan to increase prices 
Automobile duction continued at high levels during Octob 


spots. In the first 9 months of 


ut is inclined to slow down in 
his year, 1,700,000 more tires were required for original equipment 
han the same period last year. 

\ record output was set in the production of tires for the 
hird quarter of this year. Tire schedules for the remainder of 


dis 


tinct trend is noted in tires toward smaller sizes due to the increas- 


the year are expected to provide for a decreased output. A 


i smaller cars modeled after European types 

General rubber goods production in every line is proceeding witl 
This condition is especially notable in mechanical 
Competi- 


s, footwear, heels, proofed goods and insulated wire. 


tion to maintain capacity production has become especially keen 


in the lines mentioned, temporarily reducing or eliminating profits 
the 


on various standard rubber products te advantage of dealers 


AMERICAN MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION 


The grand total of motor cars and trucks registered in the 
United States as of June 30, 1926, is estimated as 19,697,832 
ce ding to con I ilations prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads 

the United States Department of Agriculture. This represents 

! crease r the corresponding date of the year previous of 
10.8 per cent. In this total are included the figures for passenge: 


trucks and road tractors 
the largest 
York, 1 


1,326,682 


4; while 


ive states 


rs, taxX!s al d buse S. Ge 17,288,77 


re estimated at 2,409,058. Th 





having 
New 


Pennsvlvania 


56? 


is follows 
1,370,756 


registration of 
$92: California, 1,459,570 


1,217,265 


cars aré 


Ohi 


passenger 


nd Illinois 





RUBBER IMPORTS—JANUARY-JUNE, 


1926 


AMERICAN CRUDE 


Imports into the United States of crude rubber have increased 
ing the first half of 1926 in both volume and value as com 


pared with the corresponding six months of 1925. The following 


import statistics are from Commerce Reports 





From Tar 


June, 1925—— Jan.-June, 1926 


Straite Serele ents hs. 240.939.0000 $82,083,000 280.698.000 $193,370,000 
Ibs. 31,777,900 $11,321,000 39,226,000 $27,256,000 

Netherlands Fast In 
re lbs. 78.008.000 $26.036,000 83,021,000 $54,533,000 
India : lbs. 2,233,000 $747,000 2,952,000 $1,863,000 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 














Kast and South | 

















EW executives of the American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer 
N street, New York, N. Y., include the following: William W. 
Weitling, Boyer, president 
and general manager ; James F. Giles, vice president and director of 


and Edwin W. Belcher, secretary and treasurer. 


chairman of the board; Edwin S. 
sales ; 
Francis R. Henderson was reelected president of the Rubber 
New directors’ meeting October 19. 
Other officers elected include Charles T. Wilson, vice 
and J. Chester Cuppia, treasurer. The B 
sists of William E. Grant, 
Jerome Lewine, Fred Pusinelli and Clinton 1 
The Westminster Tire Corporation, 249-251 West 64th street, 
New York, N. Y., which is serving a group of tire factories as a 
source of supply for dealers, has recently taken over the entire 
Rubber & 
Lloyd L. 


Exchange of York at the 
president, 
oard of Governors con- 
David S. 


Bruyn, James P. Kubie, 


Revere. 


inventory and national distribution of the Braender 
Tire Co., comprising the Howe and Braender lines 
Clayton is treasurer. 

The estate of Frederick G. Achelis, president of the American 
Hard Rubber Co., who died September 18, is valued at $210,000, 
of which more than $110,000 is represented by real estate, and 
approximately $100,000 by personal property. According to the 
conditions of the will, Mrs. Helen B. Achelis, the widow, and 
three children receive the bulk of the estate, while Frank D. Hen- 
drickson, a brother-in-law, receives 2 per cent of the value of the 
property, and shares in one-fourth of the rest. Mr. Hendrickson 
and the widow are named as executors. 

C. W. Christensen, technical representative in the Ohio territory 
of The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 611 Peoples Savings & 
Trust Building, Akron, Ohio, has been transferred to the organi- 
zation’s eastern division, with headquarters in New York, N. Y. 
Warren H. Jones, formerly assistant superintendent of the Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Co., has joined the Rubber Service staff, his terri 


tory covering the southern states. 


New executives of The C. E. Conover Co., 319 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y., include the following: Cecil S. Conover, presi- 
dent; A. J. Davies, vice president; George A. Downs, treasurer ; 


and H. T. Van Duzer, secretary. The organization, which main- 
tains a factory at Red Bank, New Jersey, has since 1891 been 
engaged in the manufacture of Naiad dress shields, dress linings, 
waterproof sheetings, etc. 

T. H. Hewlett, manager of the Anchor Chemical Co., Manchester, 
England, R. T. Vanderbilt & Co.’s representative in Great Britain, 
is in New York with his brother Ernest Hewlett, one of his sales 
force. Their mission is to familiarize themselves with the accel- 
erators, anti-oxidants and compounding ingredients manufactured 
and sold by the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 50 East 42nd street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of 
rubber machinery, reports another enlargement of its sales organi- 
zation, with H. J. Smith representing the company in the East. 
Mr. Smith has been long associated with the automotive industry. 

The Dexter Rubber Manufacturing Co., Goshen, New York, 
specializes in the manufacture of tire and rim flaps, patches, ce- 
ment, repair kits, etc. The company’s illustrated booklet entitled 
“The Second 10,000 Miles” describes its products. 

Press reports state that the Syracuse Tire & Rubber Co., Syra- 
cuse, New York, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in 


he Federal Court of Utica. Liabilities of the qompany are given 


as $331,068 and assets as $324,969, the latter mcluding a plant 


valued at $300,000 


Harold O. Smith, for many years associated with both the auto- 
mobile and the tire industries, has been appointed chief of the 
\utomotive Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce, Department of Commerce. Mr. Smith has been president 
if the Indianapolis Rubber Co. and the G. & J. Tire Co., while 
he was also one of the organizers of the American Motor Car 
Association. He has served as one of the directors of the Na 
Association and of the National Automobile 


tional Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce. 
The Thermoid Rubber Co., New 
the removal of one of its branches to 248 Chestnut street, 


announces 
Phila 


rrenton, Jersey, 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Plans have been prepared by the Belmont Packing & Rubber 
Co., 1133 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for a two-story 
plant addition, the new construction to measure 80 by 130 feet and 
to cost approximately $50,000. The company specializes in the 
manufacture of packings for all purposes. 

The Star Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, announces that Thomas 
L.. Moore has been made manager of the company’s branch at 
1302 McCallie avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee. The new division, 
known as Tom & Tom Tire Service, Inc., is in charge of Mr. 
Moore and Thomas R. Wert. 


The Blackwood Tire & Battery Co. maintains general offices 
at 912-20 Broad street, Nashville, Tennessee, and is also carrying 
forward eight tire stores in the city of Nashville. H. O. Black- 
wood heads this distributing organization, which represents a busi- 
ness averaging $1,000,000 annually. 


George C. Logan began on October 1 his new duties with The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, as representative in 
charge of bus and truck tire sales in the company’s southern divi- 
sion. He will make his headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia 


The Dixie Rubber Products Co., 275 Marietta street, Atlanta, 
Georgia, was organized last year for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing blowout boots, skived shoes, and tire patches. In addition the 
company markets the Dixie Gray inner tube, while the plant has 
a capacity for producing 1,000 blowout boots daily. B. S. Davis 
is manager and D. FE. Tyler is sales manager 


A new building, representing an outlay of approximately $200,- 
000, is being erected at Avenue G and 2lst street, Birmingham, 
\labama, by the Standard Rubber Co., Inc., a distributer of Day- 
ton Thorobred cord tires. Executives include Carr McCormack, 
president; and J. C. Bridges, general manager. 


During the recent annual meeting of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Co., Macon, Georgia, manufacturer of tire fabric, the following 
reelected: W. D. Anderson, president; E. T. 
Comer, chairman of the board; James H. Porter, vice president; 
A. A. Drake, Jr., secretary and treasurer; and C. C. Hertwig, 
assistant treasurer. The Bibb organization, which operates ter 
mills located at Macon, Porterdale, Columbus, and Reynolds, 
Georgia, reports that all the plants are on a full time schedule, 
and are working at capacity. 


executives were 


R. H. Prinz, general sales manager of the Cooper Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of Cooper tires and batteries, has 
returned from a visit to the Atlanta and Dallas branches wheré he 
found satisfactory sales conditions. T. L. Matthews is in charge 
of the Atlanta division, while E. L. Hawkins has been appointed 
sales representative for the southern and southeastern part of 
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Texas. Mr. Hawkins and his assistant, George Riddell, will travel 


this Te 

Robins Acquires Hewitt Organization 
Belt Co., Passaic, New 
the Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
the Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing C 


president of the Passaic company, will be chair 


Jersey, has 
York, 


The Robins ( 


onveving 


acquired control of New 
and its sul 

Thomas Robins, 
man of the board of the rubber subsidiaries, and Thomas Matchett, 
now vice president and general manager of the Robins organiza- 
tion, will be president and general manager of the rubber com 
Kelly and Frank V. Springer wil be vice presi 
dents of the mpany Frank Miller and Amadee 


will continue to direct the policies of the Gutta Percha 


panies. John H 
lewitt while 
Spadone 


division. 














New Jersey 














remains fairly good and 
prospects are bright for the coming winter. The Trenton manu- 
report that 


The rubber situation in New Jersey 


business is 
will remain 


facturers of tires and mechanical goods 
very satisfactory and that prices of tires and tubes 
stable during the fall and winter. There has been some improve- 
ment in the hard rubber field during the past month and manu 
more encouraged 

Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, New 
manufacture of rubber golf bags in its new addi- 
began 
busi- 


facturers are 


The Pocon 
shortly begin the 


completed 


Jersey, will 


tion recently Some time ago the company 


the manufacture of growing 


bags, and the 
The concern now expects 


these golf 
ness has made necessary a new addition. 
to turn out 15,000 golf bags a month and has orders enough to keep 
the factory busy during the coming winter. 


The Combination Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, continues to 


operate witl » shifts and is now manufacturing 1,000 tires and 
1,500 tubes daily 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is very busy 
again and reports increased orders for soles and heels, and the 
company is compelled to operate overtime to fill orders. The com- 
pany recently completed two large factory buildings, is now erect- 
ing a one-story brick building for manufacturing purposes. 

The Globe Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has been 
recently incorporated with capital stock of 5,000 shares of no par 
value. The new company has orders on hand for mechanical 
goods and tires and expects to be operating by early winter. 

The Bergougnan Rubber Corp.’s building, land and equipment 
were again sold on October 20 to William A. Weinmann, and 
others. The plant and land brought $90,000, while an adjoining 
vacant tract was sold for $21,500. The equipment was disposed 
of separately to various dealers yielding about $6,700. The sale 
must be approved by Judge William N. Runyon in the United 
States District Court. 

The Fisk Flap Rubber Tube Co., Yardville, New Jersey, reports 
establishment of a number of new agencies in the East. 

John T. Spicer, formerly general sales manager of the Thermoid 
Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is now sales manager of the 
Kelso Manufacturing Co., maker of brake lining, and the Kelso 
Radio, Inc., manufacturer of radio receiving sets, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

ACCORDING TO COMPILATIONS PREPARED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Commerce, the United States production during 1925 of tires and 
tubes made chiefly for automobiles had a wholesale value of 
$925,032,833, or an increase of 43.6 per cent over 1923, the last 
preceding census year for manufactures. The output during 
1925 of bicycle and motorcycle tires was estimated at $3,564,933. 











Massachusetts 

















The record breaking activity in the local rubber trade con- 
tinues unabated. In some lines this is manifested by overtime 
production schedules geared up to meet a peak demand on short 
notice, whereas in others where stocks of merchandise were more 
adequate, an unprecedented volume of orders is reported. 

Rubber footwear manufacturers. state that the 
avalanche of orders from retailers is the largest for some time. It 
is partly accounted for by the failure of retailers to place their 
winter orders last spring and therefore makes the bookings at 
this time unusual and out of line with trade practice. It is really 
a manifestation of hand-to-mouth buying, and is making it very 
difficult for the footwear mills to get production to a point which 
will insure the merchandise being on the dealers’ shelves by the 
time snow flies. Trained footwear makers are not to be had, and 
most plants are maintaining schools of instruction to increase 
their personnel. Others are running night shifts in the making 
departments. It is not expected that output will continue indefi- 
nitely at this speed, although present orders insure capacity opera- 
tion until the middle of December. By that time the trend of the 
winter weather will be known, and the mills will either keep on 
producing winter goods or shift over to tennis. 

The tennis situation has developed several complications. Prices 
were set on the new line September 1 at lower figures in view 
of more stabilized rubber prices and lower cotton. Since then as 
each successive government cotton report has increased crop 
estimates and cotton has touched new low levels, tennis manu- 
facturers have been able to purchase requirements more advan- 
tageously than was figured for the September 1 prices. As a 
result, partly due to this phase, and partly to a cut-price war 
started by some of the smaller companies, the United States Rub- 
ber Co. has come out with a new men’s, boy’s, and youths’ 
trimmed tennis shoe priced at 80 cents whereas the September 1 
list priced the shoe of this class at 92 cents. Obviously the new 
shoe is not a duplicate of the higher priced number, but it is 
near enough to it in quality to cut the sales of the higher- 
priced shoe. Many manufacturers are still on the fence as to 
whether they will touch this class of business at all but it is safe 
to assume that when the season of 1927 gets under way that all 
lines will carry a men’s trimmed tennis at this price. 

The Melrose or Fells plant of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., is 
scheduled to reopen November 1 owing to the increased footwear 
demand. This plant was closed last July and operations con- 
centrated at Plant No. 1 in Malden. 

Many New England textile manufacturers as well as the rubber 
companies are profiting by a lively demand for waterproof cloth- 
ing. Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Manchester, New Hampshice, 
is doing a big business in fabrics of variegated colors and 
finishes for rubberizing. 

Heel and sole demand continues to be brisk especially among 
the small manufacturers of Massachusetts. Lynch Heel Co., 
Chelsea, and Killion Rubber Co.. Dorchester, report good 
business. 

Rubber tiling is a growing field for local rubber manufacturers. 
Stedman Products Co., Braintree, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
and Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, all in Massachusetts, are now 
manufacturing this comparatively new rubber product. 

A special stockholders’ meeting of the Salmon Falls Manufac- 
turing Co., Salmon Falls, New Hampshire, manufacturer of tire 
was held October 21 to consider liquidation of the 
property. The letter to stockholders emphasizes the present day 
problems of New England textile manufacturers. There is a 
possibility of several of the large tire manufacturers who do not 
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operate their own fabric mills being interested in the property. 

W. L. Burgess, formerly sales manager for the Century Tire 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, has recently joined the Converse organiza- 
tion. 

A. G. Walton, stepson of the late Phil M. Riley, associate 
editor of THe INpIA RuBBER Wor -p, has resigned as statistician 
for the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, and 
entered the public accounting field in Boston. 

A. C. Goetz is New England sales representative for the Eagle 
Picher Lead Co., 101 Park avenue, New York, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of litharge and lead products for the rubber trade. 

Turner Halsey Co., 62 Leonard street, New York, N. Y., sell- 
ing agent for Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills and the Talla- 
hassee Mills, is represented in New England by J. H. Suther- 
land and W. J. Balfour with headquarters at 99 Chauncy street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Hose and belting duck, enameling duck, 
drills, and army duck are among the products marketed to the 
local rubber trade. 

Jeffrey H. Barry, of Curran & Barry, 320 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., selling agents for Dunson Mills, Hanley Manufac- 
turing Co., and other southern manufacturers of enameling ducks, 
osnaburgs, drills, and fabrics for the rubber trade, is New England 
sales representative with offices at 10 High street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Reuben Dunsford, treasurer of the Lowell Insulated Wire Co., 
Lowell, Massachusetts, been appointed co-receiver of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. The first-mentioned organization 
specializes in the manufacture of Duplex rubber covered wire, 


has 


lamp cords, automobile cable, etc. 

The Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, is moving its Boston offices on November 1 to more 
commodious quarters at 1103-1104 Statler Building. E. J. Bur- 
nell is manager of the Boston division. 

Since the lower tire prices of last July, local manufacturers 
report increased business on first quality lines, indicating that the 
motor driving public is becoming more discriminating on tire 
values. 

The Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, is produc- 
ing a large volume of “Faseal” gaiters with a new automatic slide 
fastener. A group of girl testers walk 17 miles daily testing out 
the merchandise. 

The state reservoirs are at new low levels owing to the long 
spell of dry weather, which encourages the footwear manufac- 
turers on the grounds that this moisture deficiency will be made 


The City of Boston has spent nearly $5,000,- 


up by early snows. 
} 


000 for removal equipment as a result of the 
ditions during the heavy storms of last February. 


snow vad con- 








Ohio 








While there was some tapering off in production of Ohio rubber 
factories, particularly in the automobile tire departments, operations 
during October compared favorably with the same month a year 
ago, and were not far below the high production record made in 
September and August. Reports are current that many of the 
tire factories are going on a five day a week basis in November, 
indicating there is likely to be a drop of 15 to 20 per cent in 
production during that month. Current tire production continues 
at the rate of about 125,000 casings a day in the Akron district, 
compared with a peak record of approximately 135,000. Those 
companies which do a large original equipment business with 
the motor car manufacturers have had to curtail operations more 
than others, due to a falling off in orders from this source. 
Retail tire business is expected to be stimulated shortly with an- 
nouncements regarding the spring dating policy of tire manu- 
Soliciting of orders for spring delivery probably will 
December, in the opinion of 


facturers. 
start late in November or early 
Akron authorities. 

Reports of leading Akron rubber companies show that pro- 
duction in the third quarter, ended September 30, surpassed any 
previous period in the history of the industry. Shipments to 
automobile manufacturers and dealers were heavy, and large in- 
ventories of finished tires and stocks of high priced crude rubber 
were worked off, leaving the manufacturers in the best position 
in some time. Since the lower prices for tires went into effect, 
profits have been smaller, but it is expected that well managed 
companies will show satisfactory earnings for the last half of 
the year, and companies paying dividends on the common stock 
will earn the annual disbursement by a fair margin. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. broke all previous tire pro- 
duction records in its factories at Akron and California, during 
the third quarter, officials have announced. A total of 3,721,209 
casings and 3,902,530 manufactured. Officials of 
Goodrich, Firestone, Miller, General, Seiberling, Mohawk, India 
and other companies also report exceptionally large sales and out- 
put of tires in that period. The annual report of Firestone will 
be made public next month and is expected to show the biggest 
sales in the company’s history, for the fiscal year ended October 
oi. 

Considerable confusion prevails among manufacturers as to the 
future course of the crude rubber market. Many look for a mod- 
ification of the Stevenson restriction act, bringing about lower 
rubber prices, while others are expecting the market to go higher 
Rubber brokers say the manufacturers for the most 


tubes were 


next year. 


Inner Tube Testing Machine 


The machine here pictured is designed for testing inner tubes 


inflation and stretch. It is unique among the methods 


under 





ol 







| 
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Dunlop Tube Tester 





utilized for this purpose. The distinctive feature of the device 
consists of a great wheel which revolves on an inclined axis in a 
circular tank containing water. One-half of the wheel is always 
above the water while the opposite half is submerged. 

While the spools are above water a tube is mounted over two 
outer and one inner spools. The big wheel revolves, submerging the 
tube, and the next tube is mounted in the same way. 

When the upper side of the large wheel is out of water, the 
three spools on which any tube is mounted are close together. As 
two of these wheels revolve and the tube gradually submerges the 
single spool slowly draws nearer to the axis of the big wheel, 
stretching the tube. When the tube is submerged to greatest depth, 
the spools are at their greatest distance, and the tube is stretched 
far beyond the conditions of ordinary service. An inspector ob- 
serves and marks any leaky tube for rejection. 
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part are buying only their normal requirements, making no rubber machinery, has purchased the property on Englewood ave- 
attempt extend commitments any longer than necessary. nue adjoining its present plant. Should any factory enlargement 
President R. D. McDowell. of the India Machine & Rubber be under consideration in the future, the newly acquired land could 
Mold Co., Akron, Ohio, reports that business in the new 18 and be utilized for purposes of increased production. Andrew J. 
19-inch core and chuck is exceeding expectations. The number Fleiter is vice president and general manager. 
sold indicates that manufacturers are preparing to supply the P. H. Goodall, assistant sales manager of the Mohawk Rubber 
coming demand for replacement of the new 27 by 4.40 tire sizes Co., Akron, Ohio, left that city on October 25 for an extended 
The early demand came only from the original equipment tire business trip to the south, midwest, and west. 
matt The Cooper Corporation, Cineinnati, Ohio, has opened a new 
\n attempt to ganize the more than 40,000 employes of the | store at 69 East Chestnut street, Columbus, Ohio, the establishment 
Akron rubber factories is being made by a newly formed “rubber being organized as a wholesale division of the I. J. Cooper Rubber 
workers’ uniot [he manufacturers apparently have paid littk Co. Cooper tires and batteries, automobile accessories, various 
attention to this movement, as it is said that the leaders are types of rubber equipment, and radio goods will be handled. J. W. 
disgruntled former workers who are seeking to further their own Tracy has been appointed manager. 
interests. Announced aims of the rubber workers’ organization The McQuate Rubber Co., Inc., Marion, Ohio, reports an in- 
are A minimum wage of S0 a week, equal pay for men and crease in business, with a contemplated enlargement of its manu- 
women and young workers for the same work; eight-hour day, 40 facturing facilities. W. W. McQuate heads the organization, 
hour week, no speeding up of operations, guaranteed full year which makes a specialty of toy balloons. 
work, and the right of organization. There are 81,070 na and The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, announces the 
tube workers in the entire country, of which 43,391 work in the appointment of R. E. Winch as manager of production in the 
factories of Akron, or 53 per cent of the indust: 


[The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. announces the starting of 
additions to its Akror 


Plans have 


plant been drawn for a new 
wing to Plant 2, for the purpose of increasing production on 
small size tires. It will be 180 feet long, 60 feet wide, and four 
stories in height. Plant 2, built in 1917 for the manufacture of 


Ford size tires, has a 20,009 tires and 


High pressure tires 


capacity of 


ball 


tuoes daily 


{ ons, and drop center rim balloons are 
produce: The addition will increase capacity about 20 per cent. 
mstruct four buildings, with a total floor space of 384,000 
square feet, has been started the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co,, at Akr )} All will be used for warehouse purposes. 
[wo will | ve stories in height and the others three stories. 
;oodyear officials say the increased warehouse facilities will en- 
able producti to be increased at the Akron plant by releasing 
space vy used for this purpose 
The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio is begun the 
erection 4 new warehouse at its Mogadore plant According 
to J. M. Alderfer, president of the organization, the factory is 
now at peak production, sales have been good throughout the 
year, and there is every reason to believe that they will continue 
to grow during the remaining months 
The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Akron, Ohio, announces 


that Arnold H 
responsible to E. J 
P. M. Aultman, formerly chief chemist of the Republic Rubber 
Co., has joined the 
now in charge of the compounding laboratory 
Inc., Akron, Ohio, is 


e daily output being approximately 


Smith has been appointed assistant sales manager, 


Smail, Jr., vice president in charge of sales 
staff of the Rubber Service organization, and is 


The Star Rubber Ce operating 


ts plant 


i 
almost at capacity, tl 775 tires 


and 900 tubes. September sales for this year are at least 90 per 


cent higher than for September, 1925. D. A. Grubb is general 
manager 
The Royal Rubber Co, Akron, Ohio, is now confining its activi- 
e * 


manufacture and sale of undertakers’ 


ties to the 
The organization is producing not only rubber aprons and floor 
mats, but also 
in morticians’ 


rubber supplies. 


rubber tubing, sheeting and various items necessary 
work. E. W. 
Frank Kafer, field representative of The Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co.'s fact sailed 
resentative of the company abroad with headquarters in Paris. 
Mr. Kafer c the 1917, was in 
Newark until March, 1925, in Chicago until December, 1925, and in 
Kansas City until September, when he returned to the Akron 
factory to prepare for his work abroad 
The Akron Standard Mold Co., 


Leavitt is sales manager 


ries, for Europe October 16 as a factory rep- 
Goodyear organization in 


ime to 


Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of 


organization’s belting, packing, He is 
M. W. Clark, transferred to the company’s 
sales department as factory representative of the belting division 


and matting departments 


superseding who is 


Goodyear Refinancing Plan Rejected 


the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
have rejected the refinancing plan which provides for the 
scrapping of all voting trusts and management stock and placing 
control in the hands of common and preferred stockholders. It 
provided for the issuance of $50,000,000 thirty year 5% per cent 
bonds and $14,000,000 new prior preference stock, in lieu of 
present $39,727,000 of & per cent bonds and debentures, $15,000,000 
8 per cent 10,000 shares of 


I he ct 
Co. 


mmon stock trustees of 


prior preference, and management 


stock, 
“The plan recommended by the management and approved by 
preferred stockholders fire because the stock 


hangs common 


voting trustees—although divided in their views—are not ready 
to approve giving up the common stock voting trust or the 
suggested refinancing of senior securities at this time,” said 


President P. W. Litchheld in a statement to stockholders 


Henderson’s Direct Wire to Akron 


Henderson Bros. & Co., crude rubber brokers, with offices at 
60 Beaver street, New York, N. Y., have recently installed a private 
wire to Akron. This service not only supplies hourly reports on 
New York cotton, rubber exchange and open market prices, but 
furnishes also a complete summary of the activities of both mar- 
kets in the form of special bulletins mailed every afternoon. These 
“Rubbergrams,” bound in bright colors, contain the prices on all 
traded in New York, as well as full accounts ot 
Rubber Exchange activities. 


active rubber 

The cotton news report supplies statistical information regarding 
the market, as well as other data of interest to rubber executives. 
H. H. Henderson, president of the brokerage organization, is in 
charge of the Akron offices, which are located in the Ohio build- 


ing, Rooms 228-229 
General’s Sales Convention 
\bout 150 General Tire & Rubber Co.’s salesmen and dealers 


f the Akron district and southeastern territory were brought to 
Akron during the week of October 25 for the first of a series 
President William O’Neil stressed the 
point that as each year the tire business becomes more competitive, 
a higher grade of salesmanship is required to market the com- 
pany’s product. More emphasis was laid too on the need of 
dealers and salesmen having a thorough knowledge of tire and 
tube manufacturing operations. In addition to close inspections 


of sales conferences 
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f factory operations, special instruction along the manufacturing 
lines was given by plant officials. The entertainment feature of 
the conference was a dinner at Young’s Hotel. 
The General company has asked for bids on another addition 
the Akron plant, which will serve as an extension and con- 
necting link to the mill and calender room. When completed, it 
will permit a readjustment of machines and facilities to bring 


veral recent plant additions into better harmony 


Research Chemist and Author 


Herbert A. Winklemann is one of America’s outstanding rubber 
research chemists to whom the industry is indebted for the inven 
tion of anti-oxidants, an achievement of great importance both 
technically and economically to rubber manufacturers 

Dr. Winklemann was born at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, May 3, 
1893. He matriculated at North- 
western University in 1910, grad- 
uating with a B.S. degree in 
1914. His post-graduate study 
was done at the University of 
Illinois where he took his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1915 and his doc- 
torate in 1919. From October, 
1917, to January, 1919, he held the 
post of Director Chemical Labora- 
tory, Lakehurst Proving Ground, 
where he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain, Chemical War- 
fare Service. 

In 1919 he joined the scientific 
staff of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, as research chemist 
specializing on vulcanization ac- 








Winklemann 


H. A. 
celerators and anti-oxidants for 
preserving the life of rubber goods. In this work he was signally 
original and successful. During his connection with The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Dr. Winklemann advanced to the head of the re- 
search department. He was manager of the Production Laboratory 
m1 tire development, compounding for pneumatic and sclid tires, 
inner tubes and accessories, also technical superintendent of the 
Tire Division. 

In June of this year he became associated with The Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., Akron, Ohio, in charge of all its research, 
laboratory and development activities in the production of re- 
claimed rubber 

Dr. Winklemann is the inventor of a number of 
He is also coauthor 


important 
patents, notably a basic one on anti-oxidants. 
with Clayton W. Bedford of the book “Systematic Survey of 
Rubber Chemistry” published in 1924. 

He is a Mason and a member of Alpha Chi Sigma, Sigma Xi and 
the American Chemical Society. 














Midwest | 











The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 250 West 57th street, New 
York, N. Y., has moved its Chicago office from 2001 West Persh- 
ing Road to 126 West 25th street, where larger and more con- 
venient quarters as well as better terminal facilities have been 
In addition the company has opened another establish- 
H. C. Swearington will con- 


provided. 
ment at 910 Irving Park Boulevard 
tinue in charge of both stores. 
The New England Butt Co., 304 Pearl Providence, 
Rhode Island, builder of braiding machinery and wire rope ma- 


street, 


again taken first honors for the percentage of sales increase of the 





chinery, has opened an office at 140 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, with W. A. Richards in charge. 

On September 1 the Kehawke Manufacturing Co. moved into its 
new building at 826-829 Western avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where floor space of approximately 35,000 square feet is pro- 
The organization, which specializes in the production of 
following executive personnel: 
Hawkinson, vice president; and 


vided. 
iire repair equipment, has_ the 
F. J. Kerner, president; P. E. 
J. H. Randall, secretary 

The Container Corporation of America, 111 West Washington 
street, Chicago, Illinois, manufacturer of boxboards and corru- 
gated and solid fiber containers, has acquired the Cincinnati Cor 
rugated Box Co., part of the properties and plants of the Phila 
delphia Paper Manufacturing Co., and the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., and the controlling interest in the common stock of the Mid- 
West Chicago, Illinois. The last- 
mentioned organization 
following representing the executive personnel: J. P. Brunt, presi- 
dent, and E. R. Hankins, vice president. Paul J. Volgan is adver 


Container Corporation, 


Box Co., Conway Building, 


vill maintain its corporate existence, the 


tising manager of the 











Pacific Coast 

















No recession in sales of rubber goods is reported on the Pacitic 
Coast. Well sustained business is due to the general impression 
that consumers can expect no further reductions in casing prices 
Reduced prices on footwear, garden hose, and other 
A revival 


this year. 
rubber staples also played a part in stimulating sales. 
in the oil and mining industries has also had a salutary effect. 
Rubber floor covering is going strong and the prospects are said 
to be very encouraging. Some department stores that had taken 
on large flooring contracts, and lost money, have quit rubber and 
have left it to the rubber company’s experts. Tire dealers’ sales 
of second-line tires have decreased, a marked increase in sales 
of first-line tires during the past month or two has more than 
offset any loss 

Charles B. Seger, president of the United States Rubber Co., 
attended the recent conference in San Francisco of the com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast branch managers and salesmen. The affair 
vas arranged by Manager J. B. Brady of San Francisco. 

The Pioneer Rubber Mills, 345-353 Sacramento street, San 
Francisco, California, specializing in the manufacture of packing, 
belting, rubber hose, railroad supplies, etc., is extending its plant 
factory building to be used 
This en- 


largement will double the plant facilities, and represents an invest 


by the construction of a one-story 
exclusively in the production of belting and fire hose. 


ment of approximately $150,000. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened 
a branch in Sacramento, California, with C. A. Kay in charge as 
manager. For several years the Firestone organization has been 
maintaining a warehouse in Sacramento. 

Good business is reported by the Goodyear Rubber Co., 539 
Mission street, San Francisco, California. The company, of 
which R. H. Pease is president, manufactures dredger sleeves, con- 
centrator belts, general mechanicals, rubber coverings for guns 
on warships, rubber sheaths of special design for harvester blades, 
soft rubber toilet seats, hose of unique pattern, etc. 

The Hood Rubber Products Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, 
is erecting a new branch building at 9th and Bryant streets, San 
Francisco, California, which will double the floor space used by 
the present branch, according to M. R. Stevenson, Pacific Coast 
manager. 


The Northwest district of the Willard Storage Battery Co. has 
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part are buying only their normal requirements, making no 
attempt to extend commitments any longer than necessary. 

President R. D. McDowell, of the India Machine & Rubber 
Mold Co., Akron, Ohio, reports that business in the new 18 and 
19-inch core and chuck is exceeding expectations. The number 
sold indicates that manufacturers are preparing to supply the 
coming derhand for replacement of the new 27 by 4.40 tire sizes 
The early demand came only from the original equipment tire 
mat t 

\n atten v e the more than 40,000 employes of the 
Akron rubber factories is being made by a newly formed “rubber 
workers’ uniot [The manufacturers apparently have paid little 
attention ft this movement, as it ts said that the leaders are 
disgruntled former workers wl ire seeking to further their own 
interests. Announced aims of the rubber workers’ organization 
are A minimum wage of $40 a week, equal pay for men and 
women and young workers for the same work; eight-hour day, 40 
hour week, no speeding up of operations, guaranteed tull year 
work, and t right of organization. There are 81,670 tire and 
tube workers in the entire country, of which 43,391 work in the 
factories \kror 53 per cent he industry 

[he Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. announces the starting of 
additions t s Akron plant. Plans have been drawn for a new 
wing to Plant 2, for the purpose of increasing production on 
small si tire It will be 180 feet long, 60 feet wide, and four 
tories eigh Plant 2, built in 1917 for the manufacture of 
Ford s res, has a capacity of 20,000 tires and tubes daily 
High press tires, balloons, and drop center rim balloons are 
produced. The addition will increase capacity about 20 per cent. 
Construct four buildings, with a total floor space of 384,000 
square feet, has been started by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co,, at Akr Ol All will be used for warehouse purposes. 
[wo will be five stories in height and the others three stories. 
woodyear ils say the increased warehouse facilities will en- 
able production to be increased at the Akron plant by releasing 
space vy used for this purpose 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has begun the 
erectior 1 new warehouse at its Mogadore plant According 


president of the organization, the factory 1s 


to J. M. Alderfer, 


| . ] 
now at peak production, sales have been good throughout the 
year, and there is every reason to believe that they will continue 
to grow during the remaining months 


Akron, Ohio, 


The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., announces 
that Arnold H. Smith has been appointed assistant sales manager, 
responsible to E. J. Smail, Jr., vice president in charge of sales 
P. M. Aultman, formerly chief chemist of the Republic Rubber 


Co., has joined the staff of the Rubber Service organization, and is 


now in charge of the compounding laboratory 
The 


almost at capacity, the daily output be 


Star Rubber ( Inc., Akron, Ohio, is operating its plant 


ing approximately 775 tires 


and 900 tubs September sales for this year are at least 90 per 
cent higher than f September, 1925. D. A. Grubb is general 
manager . 

The Royal Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is now confining its activi- 
ties to the manufacture and sale of undertakers’ rubber supplies. 
The organization is producing not only rubber aprons and floor 


mats, but also eting and various items necessary 


in morticians’ work. E Leavitt is sales manager 


Frank Kafer, field representative of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber Co.’s factories, sailed for Europe October 16 as a factory rep- 
resentative of the company abroad with headquarters in Paris. 
Mr. Kafer came to the Goodyear organization in 1917, was in 


1925, in Chicago until December, 1925, and in 
he the Akron 


Newark until March, 


Kansas City until September, when returned to 


factory to prepare for his work abroad 
The Akron 


Standard Mold Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of 








rubber machinery, has purchased the property on Englewood ave- 
Should any factory enlargement 
be under consideration in the future, the newly acquired land could 
Andrew J. 


nue adjoining its present plant. 


be utilized for purposes of increased production. 
Fleiter is vice president and general manager. 

P. H. Goodall, assistant sales manager of the Mohawk Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, left that city on October 25 for an extended 
business trip to the south, midwest, and west. 

The Cooper Corporation, Cineinnati, Ohio, has opened a new 
store at 69 East Chestnut street, Columbus, Ohio, the establishment 
being organized as a wholesale division of the I. J. Cooper Rubber 
Co. 
types of rubber equipment, and radio goods will be handled. 


Cooper tires and batteries, automobile accessories, various 
J. Ww. 
Tracy has been appointed manager. 

The McQuate Rubber Co., Inc., Marion, Ohio, reports an in- 
crease in business, with a contemplated enlargement of its manu- 
W. W. McQuate the organization, 
which makes a specialty of toy balloons. 

The Co., 
appointment of R. E. Winch 
organization’s belting, packing, He is 
M. W. Clark, is transferred to the company’s 
as factory representative of the belting division 


facturing facilities. heads 


Ohio, announces the 


of 


Republic Rubber Youngstown, 


as manager production in the 
and matting departments. 
superseding who 


sales department 


Goodyear Refinancing Plan Rejected 
rhe common stock trustees of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. have rejected the refinancing plan which provides for the 
scrapping of all voting trusts and management stock and placing 
common and preferred stockholders. It 


control in the hands of 


provided for the issuance of $50,000,000 thirty year 5% per cent 
and $14,000,000 prior preference stock, in lieu of 
present $39,727,000 of & per cent bonds and debentures, $15,000,000 


10,000 shares of management 


bonds new 


8 per cent prior preference, and 


stock, 


“The plan recommended by the management and approved by 


preferred stockholders hangs fire because the common stock 
voting trustees—although divided in their views—are not ready 
to approve giving up the common stock voting trust or the 
suggested refinancing of senior securities at this time,” said 


President P. W. Litchfield in a statement to stockholders 


Henderson’s Direct Wire to Akron 


Henderson Bros. & Co., crude rubber brokers, with offices at 
60 Beaver street, New York, N. Y., have recently installed a private 
wire to Akron. This service not only supplies hourly reports on 
New York cotton, rubber exchange and open market prices, but 
furnishes also a complete summary of the activities of both mar- 
kets in the form of special bulletins mailed every afternoon. These 
bergrams,”’ bound in bright colors, contain the prices on all 

New York, as well as full accounts ot 


Exchange activities. 


“Rul 
active rubber traded in 
Rubber 

The cotton news report supplies statistical information regarding 
the market, as well as other data of interest to rubber executives. 
H. H. Henderson, president of the brokerage organization, is in 


charge of the Akron offices, which are located in the Ohio build- 


ing, Rooms 228-229 
“ . a . ° 
General’s Sales Convention 
\bout 150 General Tire & Rubber Co.’s salesmen and dealers 


of the Akron district and southeastern territory were brought to 
Akron during the week of October 25 for the first of a series 
President William O’Neil stressed the 
point that as each year the tire business becomes more competitive, 
a higher grade of salesmanship is required to market the com- 
pany’s product. laid too the need of 
dealers and salesmen having a thorough knowledge of tire and 
tube manufacturing operations. In addition to close inspections 


of sales conferences 


More. emphasis was on 
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f factory operations, special instruction along the manufacturing 
lines was given by plant officials. The entertainment feature of 
the conference was a dinner at Young’s Hotel. 

The General company has asked for bids on another addition 
to the Akron plant, which will serve as an extension and con- 
necting link to the mill and calender room. When completed, it 
will permit a readjustment of machines and facilities to bring 


several recent plant additions into better harmony 


Research Chemist and Author 


Herbert A. Winklemann is one of America’s outstanding rubber 
research chemists to whom the industry is indebted for the inven 
tion of anti-oxidants, an achievement of great importance both 
technically and economically to rubber manufacturers 

Dr. Winklemann was born at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, May 3, 
1893. He matriculated at North- 
western University in 1910, grad- 
uating with a B.S. degree in 
1914 His post-graduate study 
was done at the University of 
Illinois where he took his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1915 and his doc- 
torate in 1919. From October, 
1917, to January, 1919, he held the 
post of Director Chemical Labora- 
tory, Lakehurst Proving Ground, 
where he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain, Chemical War- 
fare Service. 

In 1919 he joined the scientific 
staff of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, as research chemist 
specializing on vulcanization ac- 








H. A. Winklemann 


celerators and anti-oxidants for 
preserving the life of rubber goods. In this work he was signally 
original and successful. During his connection with The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Dr. Winklemann advanced to the head of the re- 
search department. He was manager of the Production Laboratory 
m1 tire development, compounding for pneumatic and sclid tires, 
f the 


inner tubes and accessories, also technical superintendent « 
Tire Division. 

In June of this year he became associated with The Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., Akron, Ohio, in charge of all its research, 
laboratory and development activities in the production of re- 
claimed rubber 

Dr. Winklemann is the inventor of a number of important 
patents, notably a basic one on anti-oxidants. He is also coauthor 
with Clayton W. Bedford of the book “Systematic Survey of 
Rubber Chemistry” published in 1924. 

He is a Mason and a member of Alpha Chi Sigma, Sigma Ni and 
the American Chemical Society. 














| Midwest 











The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 250 West 57th street, New 
York, N. Y., has moved its Chicago office from 2001 West Persh- 
ing Road to 126 West 25th street, where larger and more con- 
venient quarters as well as better terminal facilities have been 
provided. In addition the company has opened another establish- 
ment at 910 Irving Park Boulevard. H.C. Swearington will con- 
tinue in charge of both stores. 

The New England Butt Co., 304 Pearl street, Providence, 
Rhode Island, builder of braiding machinery and wire rope ma- 


chinery, has opened an office at 140 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, with W. A. Richards in charge. 

On September 1 the Kehawke Manufacturing Co. moved into its 
new building at 826-829 Western avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where floor space of approximately 35,000 square feet is pro- 
vided. The organization, which specializes in the production of 
tire repair equipment, has the following executive personnel: 
F. J. Kerner, president; P. E. Hawkinson, vice president; and 
J. H. Randall, secretary 

The Container Corporation of America, 111 West Washington 
street, Chicago, Illinois, manufacturer of boxboards and corru- 


gated and solid fiber containers, has acquired the Cincinnati Cor 


rugated Box Co., part of the properties and plants of the Phila 
delphia Paper Manufacturing Co., and the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., and the controlling interest in the common stock of the Mid- 
West Box Co., Conway Building, Chicago, Illinois. The last- 


mentioned organization will maintain its corporate existence, the 
following representing the executive personnel: J. P. Brunt, presi- 
dent, and E. R. Hankins, vice president. Paul J. Volgan is adver 


tising manager of the Container Corporation, 














| Pacitic Coast 








No recession in sales of rubber goods is reported on the Pacific 
Coast. Well sustained business is due to the general impression 
that consumers can expect no further reductions in casing prices 
this year. Reduced prices on footwear, garden hose, and other 
rubber staples also played a part in stimulating sales. A revival 
in the oil and mining industries has also had a salutary effect 
Rubber floor covering is going strong and the prospects are said 
to be very encouraging. Some department stores that had taken 
on large flooring contracts, and lost money, have quit rubber and 
have left it to the rubber company’s experts. Tire dealers’ sales 
of second-line tires have decreased, a marked increase in sales 
of first-line tires during the past month or two has more than 
offset any loss 

Charles B. Seger, president of the United States Rubber Co., 
attended the recent conference in San Francisco of the com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast branch managers and salesmen. The affair 
was arranged by Manager J. B. Brady of San Francisco. 

The Pioneer Rubber Mills, 345-353 Sacramento street, San 
Francisco, California, specializing in the manufacture of packing, 
belting, rubber hose, railroad supplies, etc., is extending its plant 
by the construction of a one-story factory building to be used 
exclusively in the production of belting and fire hose. This en- 
largement will double the plant facilities, and represents an invest- 
ment of approximately $150,000 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened 
a branch in Sacramento, California, with C. A. Kay in charge as 
manager. For several years the Firestone organization has been 
maintaining a warehouse in Sacramento. 

Good business is reported by the Goodyear Rubber Co., 539 
Mission street, San Francisco, California. The company, of 
which R. H. Pease is president, manufactures dredger sleeves, con- 
centrator belts, general mechanicals, rubber coverings for guns 
on warships, rubber sheaths of special design for harvester blades, 
soft rubber toilet seats, hose of unique pattern, etc. 

The Hood Rubber Products Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, 
is erecting a new branch building at 9th and Bryant streets, San 
Francisco, California, which will double the floor space used by 
the present branch, according to M. R. Stevenson, Pacific Coast 
manager. 

The Northwest district of the Willard Storage Battery Co. has 
again taken first honors for the percentage of sales increase of the 
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threaded rubber products. According to H. P. Lawson, district 
manager, whose headquarters are in Portland, and whose field 


covers Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming, 
the increase for the 1926 fiscal year has been 40 per cent over the 
1925 figure. 

branch at 341 Larkin street, in charge of J. A. 
the FE. M. Smith Co., 
Angeles, California, makers of brake lining and mechanical rubber 


A San Francisc 


Cortwright, had been opened by Los 


goods. 

The Coast Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, California, has secured 
several more tire contracts for original equipment and the average 
daily production will be increased from 400 to 800. 

Frank L. Ryan, Pacific Coast manager, 455 Second street, San 
Francisco, California, reports a marked growth in sales of India 
tires recently. He gives much credit to his codistributers, notably 
Nelson & Price, Inc., 
during the first six months of 1926 sold $1,680,000 worth of tires 


of Los Angeles, California, which concern 


and has just contracted for $1,500,000 more in a single order. 
Frank T. Price is president and general manager of the concern. 
Plans are being made to establish a San Francisco branch of 


Los 


Coggswell, who 


the Paragon Rubber Corp., Angeles, California, according to 


President H. G also reports a steadily increas- 


ing sale of general mechanical goods Another product being 
introduced is the National cushion tire 

The Columbia Tire Corp., Portland, Oregon, reports a broad 
sales demand and excellent distribution throughout the entire 


Pacific Coast territory. Products are chiefly C-T-C balloons and 


rad 
cords 


Pan- Pacific 


The newly-organized Southern Tire Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, with headquarters in Los Angeles, California, reports total 
membership of almost 200. The officers are: A. H. Rude, presi- 
dent; L. W. Fitzgerald, vice president; C. H. Rapp, secretary; 
N. Bershon, treasurer. Directors are: W. R. Cain, Frank Dillon, 
W. F. Hackett, H. H. Quinby, Vincent Loos, Bob Robertson, and 
H. E. Fisher. The principal object of the association is to pro- 
tect the public against gyp retreaded tires 

C. J. Evans, general manager of the Cactus Manufacturing C 
Los Angeles, California, specializing in rubber tire boots and 
patches, who was in New York arranging for larger eastern ware- 
house facilities, also visited the mew Cactus branch factory in 
Cincinnati 

Mid-October daily production at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Li s Ar gele 


factory is now 


Co.'s 
The 


tires 


s plant averaged 6,600 casings and 6,500 tubes 


over 50 per cent in balloon 


turning out slightly 


as compared with 40 per cent six months ago, and but 30 


per cent a year ag Estimates are that within a year only one 


tire in five will be a high-pressure cord. Harry E vice 


president and general superintendent, has returned from his trip 
abroad having 
W. Mapel, president, E 
Cox, in charge 


Akron 


The Sprec kels “S 


isited the largest rubber factories in Europe. John 


L. P. J. 


of repair materials, visited the Goodyear plant in 


Falls, in charge of sales, and 


avage? Tire Co.’s plant in San Diego is still 
on the market, awaiting a bid satisfactory to the executors of the 
hn D. Spreckels, who practically owned the 


Mean- 


territory 


estate of the late J: 
The fact will remain closed until a sale is made 
the Pacific C 


in bulk lots, one parcel of eight carloads 


plant 


ry 


while tire stocks in various parts of ast 


are being disposed of 


having just been bought by George D. Wheeler of Kansas City, 
Missouri, for disposal in the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
The first plant unit of Rubber Products of America, Bates 


} 


City, near Hermosa Beach, California, is completed, and will be 


in operation January 1. The company will manufacture articles of 
desulphurized rubber, recompounded, and also sell reclaimed rub- 
Offices are 


W. H. Yet- 


ber produced under the Willard devulcanizing patents. 
at 117 West Ninth street, Los 


Angeles, California 





R. Jamison, vice president; W. H. Taggart, 
secretary; Frank A. Guernsey, treasurer; who with O. T. Ross, 
comprise the directorate of five. E. T. Climes, formerly with 
Firestone and Goodyear, is superintendent. 


man is president ;: C. 


J. B. Magee, manager of the Los Angeles branch of the United 
States Rubber Co., has been studying trade conditions on the 
Pacific Coast as far north as Vancouver, British Columbia. 

For the purpose of serving its distributers in Arizona, the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened a factory 
warehouse at Phoenix, Arizona, with Donald Hultz in charge. 
The company’s San Francisco branch is being served by D. A. 
Kimball, who has been appointed district manager. 


Gates Rubber Co. Opens New Depots 


In order to take care of its increasing business, the Gates Rub- 
ber Co., Denver, Colorado, has established two new warehouses 
at Seattle, Washington, and Phoenix, Arizona. These two ad- 
ditional] depots will serve as distributing points for Gates tires in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado, 
five of such establishments having been organized this year. Other 
principal warehouses are at Chicago, Denver, Dallas, El Paso, Salt 
Lake City, Kansas City, Los Angeles, and Portland, while eight 
other depots are located in smaller cities. 











Canada 


— 

Confidence has been restored to business following the Federal 
Elections. A majority government is essential to the country. 
General prosperity is indicated by the following outstanding facts: 

Average prices of all industrial products are 50 per cent above 
pre-war. Producing capacity of all industrial plants has been steady 
and promises good business for fall and winter months. There is 
no great business boom, but in the automotive field a substantial 
increase in sales shows that the purchasing power of the country 
is strong and healthy. 

The new prices on garden hose for the 1927 season show a sub- 
stantial price reduction. 














Business in many communities during the 
past season was considerably below the previous year, and some 
dealers have been obliged to carry over considerable stock, which 
will represent a loss at the present lower quotations. Some weeks 
ago new and lower prices were quoted on all mechanical rubber 
goods and on automobile tires, so that the revised quotations on 
hose will be quite in line with the reductions already announced 
on other rubber commodities. The change in lawn and garden 
spring represents a decline of almost 15 cent on 
and about 5 per cent on molded hose. In announcing 
new prices it is stated that orders at these prices will be accepted 
up to and including December 15, and if delivery is accepted prior 
to May 31, 
such orders 


hose for per 


wrapped, 


1927, a special discount of 5 per cent will apply to 
The new tennis list is out. It shows very little change as com- 
pared with last year. There is nothing worth while to report about 
The majority of fall deliveries have been made to the 
retailers, but the latter have not yet been able to make an inroad 
on their stocks. 


rubbers. 


Clear skies 
and sunshine cannot last forever, and no doubt we shall have plenty 
of rainy days and muddy roads in the not far distant future. 


But they should do so very shortly. 


Few conveyances have attracted as much attention as the mod- 
ern caravan used by B. G. Work, president of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, during his tour through Canada this year. 
The first car was entirely devoted to a living room, richly carpeted, 
curtained, with walls and ceilings of beautifully finished woodwork 
inset with mirrors. It was furnished with a piano, radio, phono- 
graph, easy chairs and a splendid lighting system. The second car 
of equal size was divided into compartments comprising a kitchen- 
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ette, a small hallway and bedroom containing four berths and a 
bath. 

T. Y. O'Neill, sales manager of the Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has been on a most successful trip through Western 
Canada. 

J. Myles, Columbus Rubber Co., Montreal, Ltd., is making a 
trip through the Prairie Provinces, calling on the various points of 
importance, including Calgary, Edmonton, and Winnipeg. 

The Goodyear Cotton Co.’s new cotton mill at St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, is not the smallest cotton mill in Canada by any means. 
To give an idea of the amount of fabric of all kinds it is capable 
of turning out in a year The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, quotes the following figures: In one 
year they make 28,756,884 miles of single strand yarn; 2,543,724 
miles of cord; 2,682,240 yards of fabric 60 inches wide. Yet the 
mill does not have sufficient space or equipment to make all of 
the fabric and cord used in Goodyear’s Canadian factories. 


The humble bicycle is holding its own in Canada. In 1925, 
Canadian bicycle factories increased output by 19 per cent over 
1924, to the value of $1,445,901. There has been a steady growth 
in this industry in the Dominion since 1921, when the value of 
Canada’s bicycle output was $708,805. The five Canadian firms 
engaged in this industry are located in the Province of Ontario. 


D. E. Rogerson of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was recently elected executive of the Canadian Bicycle 
Dealers’ Association. 

The Quebec Rubber Co., Ltd., Quebec City, has lately issued a 
very attractive two-color card announcing King Cord, Quebec 
Balloon, and Quebec Airless tires. A new store has been opened 
at 256 King street for the sale of these products. 

A new feature shown on some Fleet Foot shoes for 1927 is a 
compounded rubber sole named “Re-Ly-On Sole.” The Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, is showing an extensive line of tennis 
and outing shoes with crépe and Re-Ly-Own soles. 


While there is possibility of an increase in rubber production 
under American auspices, it will only be a small part of what the 
United States needs, is the opinion of Dr. G. S. Whitby, professor 
of organic chemistry at McGill University, Montreal, who attended 
the crude rubber symposium of the American Chemical Society 
meeting at Philadelphia. “The most interesting feature in con- 
nection with the symposium,” Dr. Whitby said, “was the disclosure 


for the first time of results of 12 years’ research work in connection 
with the guayule rubber plant carried out in Southern California 
by W. B. McCallum, a botanist and old McGill graduate. 


W. S. Musgrave, the genial manager of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.'s Toronto branch, recently entertained his entire op- 
erating staff at Shoreacres Golf Club, on the shores of Lake On- 
tario. Keenly contested golf, softball and other contests were 
staged, after which a full-course dinner was served. A pleasant 


conclusion was an evening of dancing. 


The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, has issued a splendid 
series of Fleetfoot footwear show or counter cards, which have 
been sent to the trade throughout the Dominion. 


E. R. Waite, formerly in charge of the compounding laboratory 
of The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 611 Peoples Savings & 
Trust Building, Akron, Ohio, is now covering the Ohio and 
Canadian territories for the Rubber Service organization. 


Changes in Miner Rubber Co.’s Sales Staff 


J. A. McLeod is now representing the Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, in the territory from Toronto to Kingston, succeeding 
E. A. Callighen, who has been promoted to a staff position in the 
company’s Toronto office. Herb Trimble succeeds the late Tom 
Clifford. The territory Mr. Trimble formerly covered in Western 
Ontario will be taken care of by other members of the staff. The 
ground from Goderich to Stratford will be looked after, and as far 
north as Northampton will be handled by Mr. Yearsley of the 
London, Ontario, branch. The territory from Toronto te Wiarton 
and Orillia will receive the attention of Jack Gray. W. E. Ste- 
vens will call on the trade in the Guelph, Kitchener, section, and 
H. G. Arnold’s territory will in the future extend north from 


Orillia. 
Canadian Exports of Rubber Footwear 


The affiliated factories of the Dominion Rubber Co., Montreal, 
account for the greater part of the rubber footwear exported from 
Canada. There are, however, several other organizations in the 
country engaged more or less in this trade, while several of the 
American rubber footwear factories have branch plants in Canada. 
The British preferential tariff is still maintained, although the pre- 
dominance of Canadian exports to English possessions is not as 
noticeable as formerly. Canadian exports of rubber boots and 
shoes have been estimated as follows: 1922, 1,469,000 pairs; 1923, 
2,125,000 pairs ; 1924, 3,059,000 pairs; and 1925, 4,431,000 pairs. 








R. A. Gunther W. W. Atkinson 

















The expansion of 
the business of the 
Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Canada, has necessi- 
tated the following 
changes in branch 
personnel: R. A. Gun- 
ther, formerly branch 
manager at Toronto, 
has been placed in 
charge of the Montreal 
branch, his successor 
at Toronto being W. 
W. Atkinson; F. H. 
Stafford, formerly 
branch manager at 
Montreal, has been 
transferred as special 
sales representative to 
Kitchener. 





F. H. Stafford 
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In the event that exports were 100 per cent productior 
the reduction based on these price averages would be 20 per 
ent tor the next quarter 


Press reports further state that there has been no interference 
vith unused coupons in the hands of producers, these coupons 
representing an additional total of 40,000 tons, which it is believed 
vill counteract a 20 per cent reduction in the exportable allow 


ance for another six months 


New President of Rubber Institution 


[t is announced that Lord Colwyn has consented to act during 
the coming year as president of the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry, the fourth executive to serve in that capacity. His prede- 
essors were J. H. C. Brooking, upon whom devolved especially 
lificult work in connection with the establishment of the organiza- 
tion; Alexander Johnston, whose period as president lasted for two 
vears, during which the membership of the Institution rose to over 
600, and the diploma scheme was inaugurated; and Sir Stanley 
Bois, who for the past two years has most successfully held office, 
the Institution membership again being doubled, partly as the re 


sult of the incerporation of the Rubber Shareholders’ Association 


The Rubber Trade in Europe 


The new president was already associated with the Institution 
is one of its vice presidents, while he holds a high place in the 
rubber industry through his personal connection with the long- 
established organization of Charles Macintosh & Co., Ltd., and 
from the fact of his being one of the directors of the Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. In other and larger fields he has shown a natural 
ide for handling important public affairs, he having held such 
fices as High Sheriff of Carnarvonshire, and Chairman of the 
Income Tax Commission 


Rubber From Euphorbia? 


More or less exaggerated statements are coming trom South 


\frica regarding large plantations in that country where Euphorbia 
trees are said to be yielding profitable amounts of rubber latex. 
ine of these reports mentions 60,000,000 Euphorbia trees, the 

laim being that they are yielding a rubber equal to Para, while 
ilcanization is said to be excellent. Although previous attempts 

ire rubber from Euphorbia have been entirely unsuccess 

i factory for this purpose has been established at Duran 

ind is about to begin work, while another is being erected at East 
Lot It is reported that concessions are being acquired over 
ill the Eupl a-growing lands in the Bathurst district and along 


ist to Natal and Zululand, and even to Portuguese Africa. 
Investigations made by the Imperial Institute in 1912 resulted 
the conclusions that the samples of Euphorbia rubber are of 
esinous character [The substance returned as caoutchouc in the 
possessed none of the properties of true rubber 
These products resemble the Almeidina of commerce and could 
probably be used for the same purpose. (The value at the time 


shillings a ton 


British to Manufacture Tires in Australia 

Press reports state that the Rapson Tire & Rubber Co. of Aus- 
tralia, Ltd., capitalized at £500,000, is being organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing tires in Tasmania, where a factory is 

be established with Sydney as the distributing center. In 
the formation of this company all the patents, manufacturing pro 
esses and rights of the British Rapson organization have been 
acquired, while agreements have been made with distributers 
throughout Australia to handle 90 per cent of the factory output of 
3,500 tires weekiy. The plant is said to have been established in 
Tasmania because the climate is similar to that of London, and 
because the Tasmania State hydroelectric undertaking will supply 
heap electric power. The latest types of machinery will be used 
in the plant equipment, much of it having been bought in the 


United States 


British Notes 


rhe Dunlop Rubber Co. (Uruguay), Ltd., has been capitalized 
at £20,000, for the purpose of carrying on in Great Britain or else 
where the manufacture and sale of india rubber, gutta percha, 
alata, webbing, canvas, and any substitutes therefor, as well as 
the production of tires and wheels, and the planting and cultivation 
f rubber The company’s offices are at 38 Osnaburg street, 
N. W. 1 

Induced by the protective tariff of Australia, A. G. Spaulding 
& Bros., sporting goods manufacturers, have opened a factory at 
Sunshine, Victoria. 


London 


The new division, which will carry on busi- 
ness under the name of A. G. Spaulding & Bros. (Australasia) 
Pty., Ltd., is representative of an establishment which maintains 
factories in England, France, Canada, and the United States. At 
the new and well-equipped plant tennis balls will be one of the 
leading products, while space is being reserved for a golf ball 
department 
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France 


Manufacture Génerale de Recaoutchoutage de Pneumatiques par 
the Procédés Resurrex has recently been formed to manufacture 
and sell all apparatus for retreading tires. The concern which has 
headquarters at 4 rue Doudeauville, Paris, is capitalized at 700,000 
francs. 

Etablissements Bertholier, Paillier et Bergin, Paris, will manu- 
facture and sell rubber goods and accessories for bicycles and 
automobiles 

Germany 
The Leipzig Fair 

For the last few seasons, the Leipzig Fair has been quiet. The 
fall fair which has just taken place was, if anything, just a little 
quieter than usual. Several important rubber firms were not rep- 
resented and will probably not be present at future fairs Busi- 
ness in staple articles has been found generally poor, and prices 
in certain lines being particularly unfavorable. On the other 
hand surgical goods and seamless articles were in satisfactory 


demand. 


Specialties and Novelties 
Among the many novelties shown were most realistic Berlin 
When the pan- 
cakes were picked up, they emitted a squeaking sound. The firm 
of Weiss & Baessler, A. G. Leipzig, was responsible for this 


pancakes on top of which was natural sugar. 


novelty which completes their line of rubber toys including 
vananas, birds and the like. The firm of Zieger & Wiegand had a 
woman fruit-peddler in their booth who offered for sale rubber 
oranges, lemons, etc. The Gummi-Waren-Fabrik Saul G. m. b. H., 
Aachen, introduced a new ball with automatic closing. They have 
a diameter of 23 cm. (9 inches) and have sections colored green 
and white, red and white and blue and white. A very attractive 
novelty was shown by the Mittelland-Gummiwerke A.-G., Han- 
nover. After difficult manufacturing tests, this firm has succeeded 
in producing a flesh-colored kneadable mass which is so formed 
and painted by artists that the finished articles look as though they 
came from the hand of a sculptor. The articles include dolls, etc., 
and the figures can be made to assume any posture. The Conti- 
nental Company has produced a sheet rubber chess board that 
can be folded into the smallest space and, therefore, should prove 
invaluable when traveling. The O. Reipert concern of Erfurt 
has some improvements in its well-known wringing-machine. 
Arthur Frankenstein, Beuthen, Oberschlesien, has perfected a new 
respirator of Excelsior sponge rubber, which effectively closes 
the mouth and nose thereby preventing the inhaling of dust. The 
respirator should prove particularly useful for workers in chemi- 
cal factories and the like. 

Most comical inflatable rubber animals mounted on wheels 
and furnished with springs to be wound up are novelties just put 
on the market by Gebruder Feisenbarger, Frankfurt, a. M. 

A rubber gymnasium mat has recently been devised and is now 
being tried out, which is made of cellular or foam rubber covered 
with strong rubberized drill. The cover is combined with the 
filling by vulcanization. 


Rubber Wallpaper 


At the Dusseldorf Exposition, called for short the “Gesolei,” 
(formed from the initial letters of the rather long German name) 
the Salubra A.-G. of Grenzbach, Baden, showed its specialty, rub- 
berized, washable wall paper. This product is considered equal 
to other wall papers in appearance and superior in durability. It 
is produced in a great variety of designs and colors and comes 
on the market under the name “Tekko” and “Salubra.” This 


material, which looks like wall paper and not like oil clotn or 


linoleum, can be washed and disinfected as often as necessary 
without deterioration, which renders it particularly suitable for 
use in hospitals, hotels, public buildings, summer houses, and 
country residences. 


Scientists Form Rubber Association 


Notice has been received of the formation on September 25, 
1926, of the “Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft,” an association of 
chemists and engineers employed in the German rubber industry. 
The aim of the organization is to assist rubber research and the 
manufacture of rubber as far as possible. The executives are: 
Dr. R. Derenbach, Cologne; Dr. Baumann, Frankfurt: Dr. U. 
Voss, Hannover; Dr. Kindscher, Berlin; Dr. L. Hock, Giessen; 
Dr. F. Kirschof, Hamburg; Dr. St. Reiner, Duisburg; and H 
Pahl, engineer, Dusseldorf. 

Dr. E. A. Hauser, Frankfurt, a Main, is manager for the 


Association 


Sweden 


[he manufacture of rubber footwear is Sweden’s most important 
line of rubber goods and dates from the seventies. The manu 
facturers are combined in a selling organization, the Svenska 
Galoshchforsaljnings A. B., which was formed in 1909, and affords 
practically a monopoly on the home market. The production of 
rubber shoes in Sweden grew steadily, the output in 1913 being 
3,541,661 pairs, value 6,879,902 crowns ($0.2680 par value), 
and 4,743,299 pairs, value 22,115,911 crowns in 1924. 

The four factories which produce rubber footwear have a joint 
capitalization of 17,930,000 crowns and employ some 2,300 workers 

Imports of rubber footwear are only about 5 to 6 per cent of 
the quantity produced locally, but they are growing chiefly due 
to the demand for bathing shoes and rubber boots, which ap- 
parently are not yet made in Sweden. Most of this kind of foot 
wear comes from America, but foreign firms, chiefly German, 
quickly copy American styles and offer these imitations at prices 
about 50 per cent lower than American goods, 

During the first half of 1926 footwear imports were 77,762 kilos 
against 71,575 kilos in 1925. Exports were 72,881 kilos in the first 
half of 1926 against 48,153 kilos in 1925. 

The monopoly of the Swedish manufactures, who have made 
enormous profits due to overcharging local consumers, is threatened 
by a cooperative society which has announced its intention of open- 
ing an independent shoe factory. This announcement has led the 
manufacturers to cut their prices by approximately 50 cents per 
pair, so that men’s rubbers now retail at about $1.75 and women’s 
at about $1.50. 

The Trelleborgs Gummifabriks Aktiebolag, Trelleborg, Sweden, 
specializes in technical rubber goods of all kinds as hose, molded 
articles, rolls for paper mills, etc. In addition, the factory pro- 
duces automobile and bicycle tires, ebonite, and rubber soles and 
heels. The last three items, ebonite, heels and soles, constitute 
the firm’s chief articles of export. As a side line the company also 
operates a raincoat factory, the output of which is sold only in 
Sweden 


SOVIET PRIZES FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Two prizes are being offered by the Soviet Government in con 
nection with practical processes for the manufacture of syntheti 
rubber, the first of these awards to be 100,000 rubles and the sec 
ond 50,000 rubles. The competition is open to all individuals 
whether domiciled within the Union of Soviet Republics or abroad, 
and to all institutions, companies, or other organizations within 
the Union. The raw materials must be found in Russia. Those 
wishing further information should communicate before January 
1, 1928, with the Technical-Scientific Section of the Supreme 
Council of Public Economy (Room 7), Moscow, Russia 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


Malaya 





industr sed in epidemic of one or other of the known 
diseases which rubber is subject to or to some disease unknown as 
yet, and has consistently disseminated its views on the subject. It 
has apparent i to heart the lessons learned from the ruin of 
the coffee | g industry in Ceylon and Malaya This being 
the case Ar Report ft the Acting Secretary for Agri 
culture, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 1925, 
naturally comes in for special consideration and since several points 
brought up should be of importance also to manufacturers, these 
are here taken up, t 
The report was published by Major B. J. Eaton, at the time 
Acting Secretary for Agriculture, a man with long experience of 


M ala a 


tapping first, we 


rubber in 


find conservative tapping systems 


Considering 
the rule on the larger estates, the systems generally being alternate 
or periodical tapping. It is now evidently recognized that lighter 
tapping methods preserve the health and disease-resisting powers 
of the tree, a point which our contemporary, with an eye to possible 


dangers from disease, considers vital 
nds the question of cultivation and manuring not of 
but 


Agriculture plant up rubber on some 


The paper 


much importance for average rubber land here would like to 


see the Department of re- 
slimed area behind a bucket dredge and there experiment with the 
cheaper forms of manuring 


subject of 








Apparently there is great difference of opinion on the 
ferns growing on rubber land In many instances experience 
would show that these did no harm 

The 1 ty of rubber is a much discussed point. According 
to Major Eaton, the chief factor which fixes the economic life of 
the rubber tree is disease, particularly root diseases which may 
have existed for some years without discovery or treatment. The 
most familiar diseases Malaya are: Pink disease, which is en 
couraged by moisture and exposure and causes most damage to 
young trees rt disease fortunately has not increased to any 
extent of late Anot important disease here is mould rot. This 
is receiving careful treatment, but new centers of infection were 
reported last ear 

Talking of root diseases, Major Eaton states that interesting 
and valuable observations have been made by the mycologist in 
connection with wet rot, caused by Fomes pseudo ferreus, which 


is believed by many t he pr bably the chief limitir g tactor affect 


ing the longevity of Hevea 
In another place, Major Eaton states that continued investiga- 
tions into the the addition of alkaloids to rubber have led 
to interesting results as to the effect of emetine and ipecacuanha 
roots in accelerating the rate of cure of rubber Investigations 
regarding the effect of mechanical impurities, in soil particles, 
bark, etc., on the tensile strength and the breaking strains show 
that these do not influence the latter, though in some cases tensile 
strength is decrease 
By an oversight the carryover of amounts exportable from 
Malaya in July was stated in these columns last month as being 
25,649 tons for the Federat Malay States, 6,065 tons for the 
Straits Settlements, 9,819 tons Johore and 1,847 tons Kelantan, 
in all 43,380 tons, after the exports for the month had been 
deducted. The amounts, of course, refer to the balance before 
July shipments were made, the actual total balance remaining 
to be carried over to the next month, August, after subtracting 
23,099 tons, not including figures for 


July exports having been 


yet 


the departments of Kedah and Trengganu, which are not 
available. 
Ceylon 
Ceylon exports of home-grown rubber during August, 1926, 


amounted As 
the exportable maximum was 5,873 tons for August, the amount 


to 5,666 tons against 3,730 tons in August, 1925. 


exported was not far below the quota. 


Up to the present Ceylon’s carryover amounts to some 16,000 
A good 


deal of controversial discussion has been called forth by sugges- 


tons, a state of affairs that is causing much uneasiness. 


tions in certain quarters that all unused coupons up to a stated 


date should be canceled. 


Netherlands East Indies 


Ever since it was recognized that native rubber was a factor to 
be reckoned with, the question as to what effect on market condi- 
tions this product would have has been widely discussed. Two 
opposing views are most frequently heard; on the one hand the 
opinion is that native output would show huge increases when 
market prices went up but would drop to a minimum when prices 
were low. This conclusion is primarily based on the assumption 
that rubber production is merely a side-line with the native who, 
therefore, does not depend upon the output to cover his needs 
and can, consequently, with an easy conscience abandon it when 
prices are not considered remunerative enough. In other words, 
native rubber, because it would be thrown on the market in large 
quantities when prices were high, would prevent undue soaring of 
the other hand, because these large amounts 
would be suddenly withdrawn from the market when 
dropped below a certain level, slump conditions would be avoided; 


prices; while on 


prices 


that is, 
market. 

The second view is, that far from stopping suddenly when prices 
low from a European point of view, natives can and will go 


native rubber is expected to act as a stabilizer to the 


are 
on producing to capacity long after this low level has been reached. 
Now as the market has dropped considerably since last year, an 
examination of export figures should be an aid in settling this 
question. 

Figures of exports from Netherlands East Indies for the first 


half of 1926 are now available and may be compared with those 


for the first half of 1925: 
First half of 

1925 1926 
Tons Tons 
aE 8 ey ee ee 23,427 28,205 

East Coast Sumatra 
PO? CE oi6csceedwenweenSalcnn 22,790 26,809 
POR GUE. c cc cvenveceeccosvcssee 7,500 6,990 
OS ES re Oe ees ee Nr 3,964 3,826 
EEE bb ce sorccecsnretonsesecesens 14,420 12,257 
ay eee ee ee eae 8,627 7,811 
Benkoelet hieRebienihpeenenhasechis 273 113 
ee Ge POR, cc vicecuccesecnese 1,400 849 
Bastien amd DBilitem....ccccccccscccces 983 832 
Sowmth and Hast Bermed.....cecseccccccs 11,914 11,378 
ny Mn. ciate ceeesanmeeanen 10,219 9,302 
RE . nabcunie Wedideiadeeee ek aie 73 93 
Mescudndecueeccédsctesecesaentel 105.590 108,465 


The above figures, analyzed, show an increase in exports from 
estates in Java and Sumatra, but a decrease from practically all 
the other districts which mainly export native rubber. The 
decrease however is not very large, but still sufficient to lead 
persons to the conclusion that those who believe that a drop in 
prices is followed by a decrease in native output, have gaged the 


matter correctly 
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However, this is only apparently true. An examination of the 
facts shows that native output made its greatest strides during 
1923 and 1924 when prices were not particularly tempting, and 
that native exports were on the downward. path when prices recent- 
ly were at their peak. This has not escaped notice, and has been 
read to mean that native trees had been so badly manhandled dur- 
ing the few years preceding, that a considerable number had be- 
come unproductive, temporarily at least, and the rapid deduction 
followed, that no increases need be looked for in the near future 
even should prices go up again. 

Once more, this is not the whole truth of the matter. A factor 
that has been very frequently overlooked is the temperament of 
the natives in these parts. When prices are high and money comes 
easily, the native is generally soon satisfied and spends not only 
a lot of money but a lot of time in celebrating. And of course 
when he is celebrating, he is not tapping. This is a condition 
which is likely to continue to a varying extent, so long as prices 
are profitable. 

But here again deductions must be made cautiously, for the 
beom has introduced new elements, and conditions will never be 
the same as before the boom, so far as the native is concerned. 
In the first place the native’s standard of living has been changed. 
High wages and big profits have introduced him to new luxuries, 
automobile rides and even automobiles, bicycles, improved housing 
and European clothes and probably most important of all—im- 
ported foodstuffs. 

Hitherto, the native as a whole could maintain a certain inde- 
pendence where rubber was concerned and tap or not as he chose 
for he produced most, if not all his food himself. But he has 
abandoned his rice fields and other food crops for rubber, at least 
to a very great extent, and has been falling back on rubber alone 
to support him. Now should rubber drop still further, or even 
stay at the present level and the native not be moved to return 
to his rice-fields—government intervention might be necessary. It 
is to be expected that once most of the easily earned money has 
been spent, he will take up tapping with renewed vigor even if, or 
rather just because, the price is low, for not only must he pay 
more for his imported foodstuffs, but at least some of the luxuries 
will have become near necessities to him, which have to be paid 
for by hard work. 

Another factor, quite as important as the development of the 
native as a money-maker and money-spender, is the awakening of 
Dutch capitalists to the profit to be made from remilling native 
rubber on the one hand and to a tendency, which may grow to 
significant proportions, to buy latex for the spraying installations 
from the natives on the other. With such stimuli backing up the 
force of circumstances (when prices drop further) there is no 
telling where the growth of native production may end. 

In connection with the above the following average prices in 
the native areas should prove interesting. The prices are in 
guilders (about $0.40) per pical (133% pounds) : 


1926 
— eevee — 
1923 1924 1925 Jan. Feb. Mar. April 
East Coast: Os : 

Sumatra ....... — saa 122.73 146.00 130.75 134.34 121.41 
Djambi ...... ~ CBF ks are oe faeces ceeeee 
Palembang ..... 54.69 46.24 104.90 130.00 89.75 | reer 
Billiton ........ or ihe: amen 90.00 145.00 142.50 97.50 
i cxsace ows 54.92 41.87 120.78 95.00 103.08 97.50 101.75 
DarMOS .ccccccee S383 $1.25 114.25 112.00 115.10 107.58 97.14 


While the prices during January, February and March of 1926 
are quite evidently higher than the average for 1925, and certainly 
were considerably above those in the corresponding months of 
1925, exports to Malaya during the first six months of both 


years were: 


1925 1926 
January .... 10,130 10,237 
February .. senbeet obvet 10,069 8,306 
I a a ee 13,397 14,800 
ST 5 is Kaen a8 yeas 11,749 10,565 
BEGG ccces - reews en ee 12,979 10,604 
NN eiete : iekenter 14,706 11,763 


This seems to prave conclusively that the facile formula: hig! 


prices big native outputs; low prices lowered native outputs, 
does not work as well as it should. 


Netherlands East Indies Notes 


The Sumatra Land Syndicate, a subsidiary of the Anglo-Dutch 
Planatations of Java, which exploits extensive plantations in the 
vicinity of the Ranau Lake, is reported to have acquired from 
the United States Rubber Co. a license for producing sprayed 
rubber in South Sumatra. The concern intends to buy up native 
latex also in Palembang and if possible in Djambi for sprayed 
rubber. 

Exports of latex from East Coast of Sumatra during the first 
half of 1926 were only 120,170 kilos against 3,097,172 kilos in 1925. 

Dr. J. G. J. A. Maas, head of the Agricultural Department of 
the experiment station of the A. V. R. O. S. (General Association 
of Rubber Planters, East Coast Sumatra), Medan, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Government Rubber Industry, 
3uitenzorg, Java. Dr. Maas joined the Sumatra experiment 
station in 1917 when it had been newly established and has since 
then done much valuable work there. His acceptance of the ap- 
pointment means a loss to the experiment stations that will be 
keenly felt. 

From the prospectus of the Netherlands Rubber Union, we learn 
that the concern expects to receive permits for treating about 
27,000 tons of native rubber per annum. 

Cost of preparation, including all overhead, is calculated at 3 
guilder cents per half kilo (about one cent, American currency, 
per pound), f.o.b., not including packing. 

Costs for building, installing and completely equipping the 
factories, including necessary transportation facilities by land and 
water, are calculated at about 550,000 to 700,000 guilders per 
factory according to local circumstances. The Palembang factory 
is expected to start operating early in 1927. The margin of profit 
is figured at 3-5 per cent so that gross profits (on the 3 per cent 
basis) on sales of 20,000 tons dry rubber at one guilder per half 
kilo (about $0.40 per 1.1 pounds) would come to 1,200,000 guilders. 
In order to provide funds for operating, shares for 2,000,000 
guilders have just been issued. 

The Government Gutta Percha Estates in 1925 covered an 
area of 1,432 hectares (hectare=2.45 acres), the product of which 
was 100,433 kilos against 108,513 kilos in 1924. The demand for 
Tjipetir gutta continued good in 1925 and the price obtained 
was 6.15 guilders per kilo against 5.65 guilders in the preceding 
year. 

Interest in remilling of native rubber still continues. Recently 
the Internationale Crediet-en-Handelsvereeniging “Rotterdam,” 
through M. P. Tielens, applied for permission to erect a factory, 
with annual capacity of 6,000 tons dry rubber in Palembang. In 
addition F. Méding, acting for the Sumatra Industrie en- Handels 
Mij asked for a permit to erect a factory, with capacity of 600 tons 
of dry rubber in the Ogan Ilir subdivision of the Palembang 
Lower Lands. 


THE FOUR LARGEST RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN MINDANAO, PHIL- 
ippine Islands, are: the Lais Trading & Development Co., Lais, 
Malita, Davao; the Rio Grande Rubber Estate, Kabakan, Coto- 
bato; the Basilan Plantation Co., Isabela de Basilan, Zamboanga; 
and the American Rubber Co., Latuan, Isabela de Basilan, Zam- 
boanga. 


BoLIvIA’s SHIPMENTS OF CRUDE RUBBER DURING 1925 ARE AS 
follows: rubber (fine), 2,537,808 kilos, value $2,049,892: while ex- 
port duties collécted were $160,916. For the ‘same periad ship- 
ments of rubber classified as “ordinary” reached 854,946 Kilos, 
alué $446,057, with export duties estimated at $31,496 
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The United States 


September 14, 1926* 


Swir ! ] M. Welch. Houstot Texas 
Nasal douche. Meyer Perkiss, Brooklyn, New York 
Tire | ressure alarm. Isaac L. and Forrest J. Sinclair, bot 
Rul e r tacle } s ( shar Los Angele Cahtorni 
Batt Le kK Racine. W 
Tos Cc} | } Bis Sorir eld T Ohio 
Hair r wit ] ” Harry A, ¢ Shreveport, 
Lo 
Mour br wheels. George W. Perks. assignor by 
! Th George W. Perks (Cc 
hy th A} i) 
Toy t r W M g t The 
I ( f Ashi 0 
September 21, 1926* 
Life ¢ n r J H. Wi Detr M 2 
Flust t r tior The Davis 
> t | F. ( bot! New \Y y 
Bod =e ‘ machines Ernest 
Ash! ey Wil H. Swe i, both of San 
Swe Gene I Se vy. Charles ( Iowa 
Ap! tris ! y! € I is 
E. Mur I ! N \ 
Protectir ap for pneumatic tires. Charles C. Clark, Washing 
Rub! mate Ralph W Soh! signor to 
Tt y Tire & R ( ! f Ak Or 
September 28. 1926* 
Cust ‘ t n 1. Me Chicago, 1 5 
Wind s vy Cle S $ issig > 
Fisher I Ce t f De t. Michig 
Self sea t I W W W'ldmor sig > 
T W R ( beth of Bay ¢ Mick r 
Elast f S ] I r te I Russell 
M ( } M etown, ( ec 
Vulcar ‘ of ha t Edw i J 
( I ( € s Metal Rubhbe Shoe 
Ce } » Cons cut 
Tire d r ¢ ( S. Reede Petrclia, Kansas 
Vac ershion er f } tre S Sa 1 O. Morrisor 
Upper Darby. Pennsylvar 
Pedal pad. Walter H. Tt is, Spencer, Iowa 
October 5, 1926* 
Mill t r. A Ss Boston, Massachusett 
z y g Tr be R ( neter Akron Ohio 
«s ce} F. ¢ | ( New York. N. ¥ 
Catame I Gottesma 1 Gr Walke Atlanta 
Ce 
ted Helm. Brootlvn, New York 
Shoe } W. Bigceney, Philadelphia, Pennsy! : 
The Dominion of Canada 
September 14, 1926 
La Clarence Kollath and Edward Martin 
< both of Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A 
Packing The Garlock Packing Co Palmyra, New York, as- 
sienee of Winfield Oscar Farrington, Los Angeles, California, 
hort I S A 
Transparent uper with rubber markings The Linccin Pulp & 
ener 6 Ltd.. Merritton ssienee of Kellogg Sinclair Mac- 
La lan Se { tharines both in On‘ar‘o 
Aut foot Edward E. Richardson, Maumee, Ohio, 
U.S. A > 
September 28, 1926 
Fish cree Stanislaw Szewezyck, Passaic, New Jersey, U. S. A 
October 5, 1926 
Tire valve inside A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
ssienee of Jul Volkhausen, Weehawken, New Jersey, both 
in U. S. A 
Insulat al The Western Flectric Co.. Inc., assignee of 
The International Western Electric Co., Inc., both of New 
York, N Y ssienee of John Johnston, New Haven, Connec- 


ticut, all in U. S 


Rule N 167 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 


weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 
Tuesday thereafter 





254, 


Chemical patents will be found on page 83. Machinery and Process Patents on pages 86-87. 


Patents, Trade Marks and Designs 


The United Kingdom 
September 1, 1926 





Douche reserve J. Brandt, 8 Rue de Paradis, Paris, France 

Electric ¢ nsers A. E. Watkins, 134, Olive Road, Crickle 
wood jon 

Hoot pa G. B Behrens, Vron Yw, and E. P. Davies, 
Jandyrnog. both in Denbigh 

Corona shield for dynamo electric machines British Thomson 
Houstcn Co., Ltd., Crown House, Aldwych, London, and 
F. P. Whitaker, 7, Clifton Read, Rugby, Warwickshire. 

Paving blocks. W. J. Mellersh-Jackson, 28, Southampton Build 
ings, London (Wright Rubber Products Cs Racine, Wis 
consin, U. S. A.) 

Tire tread band F. Marwick, 1427 Luzern street, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A 

Walking appliance. J. D. M. Robinson, Thomazines, Roydon, 
Essex 

Spectacle case with rubber fitting J. W. O. Van Millingen, 
20 Nicoll Road, Harlesden, Londen 

Printing machine with rubbered covered periphery. W. Hassler 
and C. Schirmeister, 7 Am See, Dresden, Germany. 

Disk wheel with elastic tire. G. N. Artuso, 22, Lower Kenning- 
on Lane, and Dexine, Ltd., Abbey Lane, Stratford, both in 
London. 

Brake drum ring. W. T. Groom, Central Garage, High street, 


Towcester, Northamptonshire 


Means fcr permitting inflation of tire while in motion. A. Pye, 
5, Sidney street, and | Talbot, 9 Sidney street, both 
in Western Point, Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Telephone loud speaker H. R. Richardson, 17, Kohinor avenue, 
Bushey, Herttordshire, and R. W. Whitley, 16, Nella Road, 
Hammersmith, London. 

Inflatable toy. J. F. Mulholland, 619 Culbertson street, Colum 
bus, Ohio, [ Ss. A 

Paint brush Rubber Brushes, Ltd., and E. Lord, 125, High 
lolborn, London 

G e Fulda Akt.-Ges., 59 Kiinzellerweg, Fulda, 


signee i Harter, 17 Sedanstrasse, Dresden, both in 
“ne Hood Rubber Co., assignee of J. Perrault, both 
Watertown, Massachusetts, U. S. A 


September 8, 1926 


Spats or gaiters E. D 
ctric cond | 


Button, 26, 
Sands, 


Steckwell Road, London. 
Ouseley Cottage, College 


tors 


ive 


nue, Maidenhead, Berkshire 
Automobile running board. E. E. Paine, 4614, Prospect avenue. 
Cleveland. Ohio, U. S. A 
on ~ tic tire cover E. M. Dignan, 1, Cale street, Chelsea, 
ondon 
Electric cables Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk Akt.-Ges.. Mil 
hein Colover Germany 
September 15, 1926 
Surgical cheng A. Nyrep, Villa Bell Colle, Hérsholm, near 
Copenhager 
Jam cover device T. D. Bridger, Sunnyside, Woolmer Green 
Hill, Knebworth Station, Hertfordshire 
lectri cables St Helen Cable & Rubber Co., Ltd., and 
H. Evans, T ng Estate, both in Sleugh. Buckinghamshire. 
Ge a ll cleaner. J. E. Hamilton, Balsam Lodge, Rochert P. O., 
Mir sota _ \ 
Stoppers A. Schwieger, 32 Burgermeister Finkstrasse, Hanover, 
Germany 
Foot arch support J. P. Wijnman, 22 Ruystaelstraat, and 1 
Schleper & Zonen. 23 Sarphatipark, both in Amsterdam. 
Heel pretec I Bohn. 24 Rue Pastorelli, Nice. France. 
Art ial teeth F. Kriegler, Kukus, near Koniginhof, Czecho 
f ixia 
September 22, 1926 
Jam « ~~ = C. H. Brough, 15, Bigwood Court, Golders 
Green, Londor 
Boot tips. G. E. Bennett, 13, Movnt Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 
Hot water bottle stopper Forbes, Nithsdale, Kilmacolm, 
Renfrewshire 
Hot water bottle stepper Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Ca, 
Ltd., and G. Anderson. 24. Duke street. Aldgate, London. 
pueee device I. Brook, 27, Fairfax Road, Bedford Park. 
Puncture closing lining for tire tube. J. Schwab, Winnipeg. 
Canada 
Holder for soap, sponge, ete. A. M. Rich, The Manor, North 
woed, Middlesex 
Manele rollers M. Mitchell, Gough street, Lucknow, Ontario 
Canada 
Bottle stopper. B. Laporte, Ltd., and I. E. Weber, 51, Clare 
mont Road, and H. E. Alcock, The Knoll, both in London. 


*Not yet accepted. 
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September 29, 1926 


255,948 Stud for boot tread. H. Rogers, 11, Shallcomb street, Chelsea, 
London. 
255.989 Garters. T. Milner, 72, Waterloo street, Glasgow. 
255,990 Writing pad holder. C. H. Ellis, C. W. Cave and H. Taylor, 
45, Farringdon Road, London. 
256,005 Renewable horseshoe treads. F. S. Plant, 47, Clifton avenue, 
Peterborcugh. 
256.055 Band saw pulley wheels. A. Anderson, Dunedin, Florida, U. S. A. 
256,060 Vacuum closures G. H. Bennett, Wellhouse Cottage, Beech, 
Alton, Hampshire, and A. S. Wilkin, Cremona Park, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 


256,103 Boot sole G. de la P. Hargreaves, 5, Deanery street, Park 
Lane, London. ; 
256,114 Fountain pen filler. T. Kovacs, 108 Lindenstrasse, Berlin, 


Germany. 
256,144 Vehicle bumper bar. J 
York, N. Y., U.S.A 
256,149 Surgical bandage. C. Buchmiller, 9 Mainluststrasse, Frankfort- 
‘on-Main, Germany. 


L. Deuglass, 102 Maiden Lane, New 


256,235* Stoppers for sink traps, ete B. J. Bengtsson, Hogbo, Kallered, 
Sweden. 

256.263* Fulling rollers. G. Corti, Mouza, Italy 

56,307 Shaving appliance. W. J. Merifield, 60, Queens Road, Bristol 


*Not vet accepted 


New Zealand 
September 9, 1926 


54,892 Milking machine teat cup. Robert Caldwell, Whakamara 
56,773 Shock absorber. Frank Smith, Huddersfield Road, Elland, York 


shire 
~ r 
Germany 
433,312 (July 1, 1925). Solid tire. Ludwig Harter, Sedanstrasse 17, 
Dresden. 
433.548 (Nevember 1, 1924). Protective covering of transparent thin, 


sheet rubber, for ladies’ hats. Karl Berbig, Hildesheimerstrasse 

17. Hannover. 
$34,165 (January 22, 1925). Construction material consisting of rubher 
” with fabric inlays particularly for car bedies of moter vehicles. 
Continental-Caoutchouc- und Gutta Percha-Compagnie, Hannover. 


France 
609,292 April 16, 1925). Paint for the upkeep of tires. M. Morel. 
609,686 (April 27, 1925). Improvements in puncture-proof pneumatic 


tires utilizing foam rubber. P. Nivet. 





Trade Marks 


The United States 
Two Kinds of Trademarks Now Being Registered 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
under the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
marks, while those registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 
(b), are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographical 
matter or mere surnames. To be registered under the later act trade marks 
must have been used for not less than one year. Marks registered under 
this act are being published for the first time when registered, any opposition 
taking the form of an application for cancellation. 


September 14, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


17,913 Crassic—gclf bags, clubs and balls. R. H. Buhrke Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

917 A square lined for shading and containing the word: PaLM- 
BROOK—tenris and golf balls, etc. Cromer & Cassel, Miami, 
Florida 

17.923 The words: “Man O War,” “Gotr Batt” and “Kinc oF THE 

: Turr’—golf balls. Chicago Merchandise & Equipment Co., 

Chicago, Illinois. 

217,924 The words: Sreep Away shaped to form a circle—gclf balls. 

2. H. Buhrke Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

217,926 OvER THE RRIDGE TO FAIRYLAND—rubber toys, etc. Hale 

3rothers, Inc., San Francisco, California. 


representation the word “Bunny’’—golf balls, bags, ete. 
Denaldson Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 

217,961 Burr-Key-Bitt—golf balls, bags and clubs. RK. H. Buhrke Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

218.012 PHENOMENON—tennis balls, etc. T. H. Prosser & Sons, Ltd., 
London, England. 

218.013 Dorco—inflatable rubber toys and balls. Dr. Dorogi & Co. 
Rubber Goods Factory, Ltd., Budapest, Hungary. 


September 14, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


218,018 Vutcanrzep tn Russer—brushes for paint, varnish, wall, etc. 
Samuel M. Dell & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


September 21, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


218,037 Paratex—textile fabric and_ rubber floor coverings. The Paratex 
Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey. : 

218.070 Park Lange—faincoats, etc. Goodlow Corporation, New York, 
N. ¥ 


218,088 


218,089 


Representation of a hammer and around it the words: Brockton 
BencH Mape—rubber, leather ard textile boots, shoes and 
slippers. E. E. Taylor Co., Bostcn, Massachusetts. 

A square in the center of which is the representation of an 
Indian—gloves of rubber, leather, fabric, etc. John V. 
Farwell Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


218,129—Aviator—shoe soles and heels. Antonio Scodes, Laurel Hill, 


218,131 


218,161 


218,174 
218,192 
218,193 


218,294 


218,309 


218,486 


218,591 


218,822 


218,836 


218.866 


218,890 


218,899 


218,908 


218,928 


218,953 


218,976 


218,984 


218,992 


New York 
Enna Jetrick—boots, shoes and slippers of rubber, leather, 
fabric, etc. Dunn & McCarthy, Inc., Auburn, New York. 
Representation of a conventional tire blowout patch with small 
red rectangle disposed at the center and narrow red stripe 
bordering the lateral edges thereof—blowout patches for 





pneumatic tires. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohic 

JoneLt_—garters, suspenders, etc John L. Graves, doing busi- 
ness as John L. Graves Co., Mason City, Icwa. 

GLA7ETTE—raincoats, rain hats and topcoats. American Gar- 
ment Co., Massachusetts. 

E-Ze-On—b: I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
ms we 

VAGABOND SasuH—girdles. corsets and rubber bands Dorothy 
3ickum, New York, N f 


September 21, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


FLeminc—knives for solid tires, regroovers, etc. Fleming Ma 
chine Co., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Gotp Mepat—rubber and automobile snips, etc. The Henkel- 
Clauss Co., Fremont, Ohic 

Douste Wear—sanitary aprons and belts. American Narrow 


Fabric Co., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


September 28, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


PaRALUSTRE—rubber tile flooring The Republic Rubber Co., 
Youngstewn, Ohio 

IONEER—garden and steam hose, and piston packing. Pioneer 
Rubber Mills, San Francisco, California. 

Jirry Pantr_Watst—combination waist and baby pants. I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 

Fatrway—rubber and rubber-fabric hose for lawns, gardens, ete. 
The Republic Rubber Co.. Youngstown, Ohio. 

Double circle, in the center the representation of a bird, and 
enclosed between the circles the words: Rep I}irp—tire boots 
and _reliners. Red Bird Boot & Reliner Co., Richmond, 
Indiana 

Monex—vulcanization accelerators The Naugatuck Chemical 
Co., New York, N. Y 

P. P. P.—machinery packing. Quaker City Rubber Co., Wis- 
sinoming, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

AmerRICAN Beauty—hard rubber hair combs. American Hard 
Rubber Co., Hempstead and New York, N. Y 

Jaco-SavFLor—floor mats O. W. Jackson & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Repco—paste powder and rubber cement. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Paterscn, New Jersey, and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Representation of a dandelion, across the stem the word: Danpy- 
INE—golf balls. Charles S. O'Connell, Meriden, Connec- 

Fitzu—shoes of leather, rubber, fabric, ete. A. H. Berry Shoe 
Corporaticn, Portland, Maine 

Castno—rubber bands, etc. Schwan-Bleistift-Fabrik A.-G., Nu- 
remberg, Germany 

TaNpEM—rubber bands, etc Schwan-Bleistift-Fabrik A.-G. 
remberg, Germany 


Nu- 


October 5, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


Square at the top of which is a circle and the words: “Superior 
Quatity” and “Extra ApbuHesive,” below the circle, a rep 
resentation of a slipknot and beneath this representation, the 
words: “Siipknot Friction Tape”’—friction tape fabric im- 
preguated with an adhesive rubber compound. Plymouth 
Rubber Co., Inc., Cantcn, Massachusetts 

Square enclosing at the top a shield in which are the letters 
and numerals: “P R,” “1896” and “Co.,”” beneath the shield 
the words: “Friction Tare” and “Hicuest EFriciency 
Tests; above the square the werd: ‘“‘Canton’’—friction tape 
fabric impregnated with an adhesive rubber compound. Ply- 
mouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, Massachusetts 

Burty—pneumatic tires and inner tubes. The Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Co., Newark, Ohic 

Irregular circles through the center of which is the word: Curys- 
LER, at the top the representation of a fancy radiator cap— 
tire covers. Chrysler Motor Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 

“‘Hyrtastic’—automobile and truck tires and tubes. The Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Bestotite—sheet packing and gaskets produced from fibrous 
material and m Stewart R. Browne Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The letter: “R” on a red background—tires and tubes. The 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The word: Zerra beneath which is the representation of a zebra— 
tire patches. Vernon E. Guess, doing business as Zebra Rub 
ber Co., Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

The word: “Unitep’’ superimposed on a_shield—leather and 
rubber boots, shoes and slippers. The Miller Brothers Star 
Shoe Co., doing business as Miller United Shoe Stores Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


October 5. 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


Gusm-We.tpv CusHion—pneumatic tires. The India Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Mogadore and Akron, Ohio. 

TwoTrone Enameren Russer Covers—running board covers. 
Rubber-On-Metal Welding Corporation, New York, Y 
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Registered 
September 14, 1926 
40,441 W se g « Tok Re Gillespie 
40,479 We “Mis composition and s { footwear made 
theref Mishawaka Rubber & W en Manutfact g Co., 
M ] { > A 
September 21, 1926 
sO. s Circle g toothed edge enclosing ar e; at the top 
‘ I " e ellipse appear the words: “Super- 
Fo ForM be e words: “CusH10on-SHoes within 
the re tation of a foot with a star placed 
boots and shoes f rubber, leather, etc., 
( S ( I ta New York, [ Ss. A 
4 7 Capit t uccess 
Ar [ 
40,544 Wor l devic 
i s to 
< \ h nk Maats 
weg Maastricht, The Nett 
October 5, 1926 
4 ) Word N ng evice of ¢ i 
nks tt t ring the circle 
are the w G )"—€ tical product 
t e ed th , coatings, rubber, etc 
S Ar s Blancs De Zinc, G. 
Roc & Cie 1 The Netherlands : 
40,566 Word Om ssociated with the representation of a pair of 
wings—dress_ shields sanitary apparel, rubber aprons, ete. 
The O Manufactur Ce Middletown, Connecticut, 
Ss. A 
The United Kingdom 
September 8, 1926 
466,681 Coprer © tubular hose and packing Pioneer R abber 
Mills ; Sa iment street. San Francisco, California, I 
S. A Frank B. Dehn, 103, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2) 
469,533 Mownar r ne and « ver belting. Gutta-Percha & Rub- 
ber, Lt $ Yonge s Toronte nat ; : 
470.777 BucKey tires t nner tubes Kelly-Sprin ld Tire Co., 
2 West 57th street, Ne York, N. Y J (Marks & 
Clerk 7, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lor 
471,820 Z1pr-On—rubbe ots, shoes, slippers goloshes. 
The t Livery ] be Cs rks 176 
Rice I Walt Liverpool 
September 15, 1926 
B470,690 Square containing the words: E. Wotr & Son’s Pencit Licat- 
NIN bk RASER—€ sere The Royal Sovereign Pencil Co., Ltd., 
Britar Pe Works, 54, Neasden Lane, Neasden, London, 
N. W 
September 22, 1926 
469.8 PALMER whee shield tfits The 
Pa Ltd ( E. C. 4 
471,568 KRAYCREF c t I irpies Rain- 
coat Lt Oxf 1 
472.173 Fiyrw fact ; i-Milne, Ltd., 
Cent I gs, Westr | 1 
472,284 Ix N g ] fact fror be nd gu 
Thomas R & ¢ Lt l Bunhill R 
} ( 
September 29, 1926 
44 Q14 I MER tubes patches. rubber s tior valve tub- 
ng, ¢ I P Tvre, I 1 ( street, London, 
} ( 
47 t I DA g hve en ft 
D r, I gauerstrasse 
man Boult, Wade & Tennant 
E < 
471 RESISTON 7 s it led in { ss & Ame an Hard Rub 
I f ay / 
er ( Mer street, New York, N. ¥ | S. A. (Hasel 
tine Lak te 8 Southamy B lings London 
Ww. 
New Zealand 
July 29, 1926 
5 Tit-B t tectors and studs, et Blakey's Boot Protectors, 
Lt A Malleable Ironworks, Modder Place, Armley, 
is Pastend 
August 26, 1926 
2 (x he g. tire re + f 
rT e B. I 780 B lwa 
N \ } s \ 
; nds The ¢ n I T S 
bher i \ Ave West, 1 Intar 





Designs 


The United States 


















59 Tread for cord tires Term 7 years Abraham L. Freedlander, 
[he Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., both of 
; } “ars Isaac Q. Gurnee, er, and Albert A. 
lale, assignors to Superi ard Rubber Co., 
New Jersey 
7 84 Tir ! years Edward M. Sears, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
71 + Paving block or similar article Term 14 years Clarence 
Wright, assignor to Wright Rubber Products Co., both of 
Racine, Wisconsin 
71,228 Tire tread. Term 14 years. Louis T. Vance, assignor to Racine 
Rubber Co., both of Racine, Wisconsin 
71,229 Tire tread. Term 14 years. Louis T. Vance, assignor to Racine 
Rubber Cx both of Racine, Wisconsin 
Germany 
957,164 June 16, 1926) Pianc ash-holder with rubber legs. Porzellan- 
fabrik, Arno Fischer, Ilmeuan. 
957,332 (J 9, 1926). Tube for cycles, motor vehicles, etc., with air 
‘ bers and individual valves. Hanz Mentzel, Degerstrasse 
] sseldorf 
$7,458 Tune . 192¢ Rubber heel with raised, resilient non-ski 
striy Grahneis & Borner, Zipsendorf, Beg. Leipzig 
7,695 (July 14, 1926) Inset for fallen arches with removable solid 
rubber cushicnine lermann Schaper, Steintwiete 15, Ham- 
burg 
958,436 (July 22, 1926). Rubber rules. Sachsische, Gummi- und Asbest- 
Gesellschaft (Thermesol-Gummifabrik) Radebeul b. Dresden. 
958,496 (July . 1926). Heel protector. Sachsische Gummi- und Asbest- 





Gesellschaft Radebeul b. 


(Thermesol-Gummifabrik) 


558 (July 10, 1926) Rubber bird, fixed within a ring. Firma M. 

Steinberg, Kéin-Lindenthal 

958 3 (June 26, 1926) Pneumatic saddle-cover for bicycle or motor 
eycle saddle, consisting of a rubber tube spiral that can be 
filled with a'r inserted ir the cover. August Bernhard, Rhein 
hausserstrasse 11 Mannheim 

58,863 (July 23, 1926). Rubber dolls’ head. Ungarische Gummiwaaren- 
fabriks A.-G., Budapest. Kepresented by Dr. W. Karsten and 
Dr. C. Wiegand, Berlin, S. W. 11 

958,96 (July 2, 192¢ Flag or pernant of leather cr rubberized fabric 
Franz Walter Wania, Niedersedlitzerstrasse 5, Dresden- 
Zschachwitz 

959,133 (July 30, 1926). Inlay for rubber tires for. motor vehicles. P. 
Darmstadt, Bergen, Kr. Hanau 

959,152 (June 26, 1926). Rubber collar for hairdressers. Willy Hauser, 


Reichenberger Strasse 1, Berlin. 








Dresden 


959.600 (March 25, 1926) Removable permanent rubber sole with re- 
silient edge and steel inserts. Hugo Glass, Fregestrasse 8, 
Leipzig. 
59,984 (August 11, 1926). Doll’s shoe of sheet rubber. Gummiwerk 
Union Carl O. Witthauer, Neustadt b. Coburg. 
0 (December 11, 1925). Wheel with solid rubber tire. Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke G. m. b. Berlin-Siemensstadt. 
¢ 55 (June 26, 1926). Rubber plate for artificial teeth. Ernst Riese, 
Schildesche bei Bielefeld 
160,18 (July 31, 1926) Rubber non-skid tire B. Polack A.-G., 
Waltershausen i. Th 
969.181 (Tule 31, 1926). Rubber non-skid tire B. Polack A.-G., 
Waltershausen i. Th 
960,195 (August 9. 1926) Rubber cap net for seashore or for sport. 
Gummiwaren-Fabrik. M. Steinberg, Kéln-Lindenthal. 
60,480 (Augrst 12, 1926). Benzine tube of rubber with one-piece metal 
inlay Peter Rost Gummi-warenfabrik, Cologne. 
51 (May 14, 1926) Leather spats with protective rubber strips. 
Gustav Wiemann, Barntrup, Lippe. 
60,5 July 2, 1926) ytective cover for caps made of colored rubber 
rubberized ri Franz Th. Otto & Co. annover. 
l August 1 926) Exchangeable headed tire for motorcycles 
biles. Gustav Christens, Billh. Réhrendamm 198a. 
rT, 2 september 1925) Rubber gymnastic shoe with asbestos 
sole. Georg Bec Eisenacherstrasse 99, Berlin-Schéneberg. 
| (June 29, 1926). Dust cover of rubber without thread for bicycle 


renz, Nieder-Ingelheim a. Rh 


TIRE 


INVENTORY 


-PRODUCTION 


August, 192 


-DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 


Total 


Pr luetior 





Shipments 


High 5 gs 2,246,111 2,581,574 
High ¢ ngs 137,828 308,329 
Sallo< 2,020,347 2,167,943 
Solid 43.579 56,119 
ligt 3.543.903 4,862,692 
Bal 2 4,197 2,321,747 
COTTON AND RUBBER CONSUMPTION IN TIRES AND TUBES 

Pounds 

tton fabr - biweoseedewoes nee «++» 16,139,961 
rude rubber = eo eeees ene tseeeeee 49,840,601 

r A flor gures representing 75 per cent of the industr 
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The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York © 


The demand for rubber scrap during October was active and 
greater than in September. Export business in scrap is of minor 
proportions and without effect on the market. Collections on all 
grades are covering a fairly wide area, Seasonal falling off of 
tire collections will be due with coming of winter weather although 
dealers’ stocks will doubtless be ample. Practically all qualities of 
scrap except heels and miscellaneous black scrap have advanced 
somewhat in price since a month ago. 

Boots AND SHOES. Prices are firm and advancing for all grades. 
The consuming demand has improved. 

INNER TuBes. Stocks and collections are in good volume. The 
demand is increasing steadily for both No. 1 and No. 2 tubes and 
prices have advanced fractionally. 

Tires. Collections are progressing actively due to the strong 
demand by reclaimers. All qualities and grades are firm and ad- 
vancing in price, 

Quotations for Carload Lots 
October 25, 1926 


Boots and Shoes 


Boots and shoes, black.........-+eseeeeeceeeeecees Ib. $0.02% @$0.02% 
Red and white. ..ccccrccccccsccccccccsccevecccoces Ib. 01%@ .01% 
Trimmed arctics, black..........+seeeeeeeeseceeees Ib. .01%@ 01% 
Untrimmed arcticS .....ccccccccscccccccccvccceess Ib. .00%@ .00% 
Tennis shoes and soles.........---eeeeeeeeeeeceees ie. 01%@ .01% 


Hard Rubber 


No. 1 hard rubber..........ccccccccccccccccccees Bb. 13 @ .14 
Battery jars, black compound..........seceeseeeees Ib. O1K%e@ 01% 


Inner Tubes 


No. 1, floating .......ccccccccccsecscvccccssceses Ib. .09%@ .10 
No. 2, compounded.........s.secccccsccccccescces Ib. 07% @ .08% 
DM . cenctpnbwesdst¢0enes 6opesorsseseecnsonsaten Ib. 07 @ 07% 
Biimed tubes cc cccccccccscccccccccsecesccse coccecld, 06% @ .06% 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap. ......ccccccccccccccccccseccces Ib. 01 @ .01% 
DE ccarenteedbodsorvisee onebeecasecensndvensn Ib. .00%@ .01 
Hose, asit-brake ...ccccccccccccccccvccsccccescess ton 29.00 @32.00 
pegalar ..ccccccccccccccccccscccsesesecoscoces ton 23.00 @24.00 
Se, SE Bi cccccssnceccncnsesvccecesiccesseseeesd Ib. .02%@ .02% 
Se Oe ck ennetaesckseeeseseseeuaiesenesen Ib. 01%@ .02 
Red gadltling ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccces Ib. 014%@ 01% 
White, druggists’ sundries. ..........0.seeeeeeees owls 034%@ .04 
Mechamionl nc ccc ccccccccccccccccsccce Ib. 01%@ .01% 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard— 
Mixed auto tires with beads. ...........-.seeee0. ton 27.00 @28.00 
PEED cccccccopcccecececreccsccceccecesses ton 44.00 @45.00 
White auto tires with beads..............eeeee0- tom 43.00 @44.00 
DE ccc ccecteneesedneteeenéenenatsoeenes ten 39.00 @41.00 
Mixed anto peelings..............+- Sse twanad ton 38.00 @40.00 
Solid— 
Mined motor truck, Cheam... ..cccccccccscccccccs ton 40.00 @42.00 








The following scrap rubber dealers are 
listed in our Buyers’ Directory. For com- 
plete information see Index of Advertisers 
on Page 114. 


Birkenstein, S., & Sons, Chicago, Illinois. 
Chalfin, Joseph, & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Cummings, Wm. H., & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Muehlstein, H., & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Norton, M., & Co., Medford, Massachusetts. 
Schnurmann, J., London, England. 

Weber, Hermann, Hoboken, New Jersey. 








Reclaimed Rubber 
New York 


All reclaiming plants are operating at full capacity. The in- 
creased manufacturing facilities added within the past year by 
practically all the reclaiming companies do not enable them to 
satisfy current demand. Reclaimers are now realizing on the de- 
velopment work which raised their products to dependable stand- 
ards and gained for them a higher technical appreciation on the 
part of rubber chemists, compounders and manufacturers. 

Although rubber scrap shows some advances current quotations 
of reclaims show no changes over those of one month ago except 
in the black grades of automobile tire stocks. These have de- 
clined 14 cent due to competition and all prices are firm. Heavy 
volume of business is assured for the balance of this year. 


New York Quotations 


October 25, 1926 


Auto Tire Specific Gravity Price Per Pound 
BNR coc ccccceccecevccesesecooeses 1.21 $0.09 @$0.09% 
BOG, DOOR co cccccccssscvcsscoses 1.18 .10%@ 11% 
Black selected tires. .ccccccscccccosce 1.20 10%@ .11 
DG BIGF cccccsccccccccccoccsesces 1.35 12 @ .14 
ASME GIBY 2. cccccccccccccccccccecs 1.38 15 @ .16 
WER cecccccccsccevecccesseceeseue 1.40 A7“Z@ .18% 

High Tensile Black 
Super-reclaim, No. 1......ccecceceess 1.20 20 @ .22 

Or Becccccecvesessves 1.20 17 @ «418 

Shoe 
CD cc ccccvessocessceececceess 1.60 08%@ .09 
ee ee 1.50 11M@@ 12% 

Tube 
et © ctssibecdecdeeesiscsekawenin 1.00 19 21 
Oy Eeaete here oren eine tekts 1.18 16 @ 17 

Miscellaneous 
PO Ci ciccasawesneeness an 1.35 17 18 
gree tire, epee oe 1.55 rit ” 

ruck tire, light gravity............. 1.40 .09 10 
Mechanical blends ...... Secenceceses 1.60 yep | 49% 





Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya 


January 1 to August 31, 1926 
- 


From Singapore From Penang From Malacca 





‘ Tons Tons ons 
To United Kingdom....... 6,908.49 7,893.08 7,229.41 
British Possessions........ 2,582.94 146.78 151.04 
Centinent of Europe...... 8,947.11 1,564.00 2,153.56 
United States. .....ccccec. 96,013.97 19,637.89 9,161.58 
apan . (meee eeae ae on 6,960.94 1,092.49 1,236.77 
Other Countries.......... 85.65 —_— sensence 
se nneas 121,499.10 30,341.24 19,932.36 








The following reclaimed rubber dealers 
are listed in our Buyers’ Directory. For 
complete information see Index of Adver- 
tisers on Page 114. 


Appleton Rubber Co., Franklin, Massachusetts. 

Bloomingdale Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

Clapp, E. H., Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Defiance Rubber Co., Defiance, Ohio. 

Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey. 

Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, New Jersey. 

Philadelphia Rubber Works, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Recovery Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New Restriction Rules 


ABLES from the nial Office, London, reported on October 
25 the following change of regulations by which exports of 
, 


British trolled plantation rubber will be determined 
uarterly f November 1, 1926, to October 31, 1927 
] Lt the rag I ¢ f rubber in Londotr 1s under 21, but 
t ler 5 pe Pp 1 during any quarter, the expe rtable 
percentage of ird productions for the ensuing quarter at the 
n nun will reduced by It If, however, the 
reduction thus effected is a reduction from the figure of 100 per 
cent, t [ tage f the ensuing quarter will be 80. 
> lit ric fa juarter ts not under 21, but less 
than 24 ™ eS, % vill be nee the ensuing quarter If 
however, it f the thre secutive quarters the average 
price 1s not 1 21, then the percentage for the ensuing quarter 
will be increased | 10 
5. lit rage price for any quarter is 24 or over, the per- 
centage will be increased by 10 for the ensuing quarter. li, how- 
eve the ise effectable under this regulation is an increase 
from 80 per t creased percentage tor the ensuing quarter 


ids below 15 in any quarter, the percent- 


age in the « 1 irter will be reduced to 60 

5. If the average exceeds 36 in any quarter, the percentage in 
the ens Q \ be increased 100 

0 In no < e will the percentage be increased above 100 or 
decreased below 60 

During t st quarter the exportable allowance was 100 per 
cent of standard production and the average price in London fell 
below 21 pence, therefore Rule 1 applies and the exportable allow- 
ance for the irter beginning November 1 will be reduced to 


mM! per cent 


No announcement has been made regarding either the outstanding 


musued coupons held by the rubber growers, or revision of standard 
production per acre. If not cancelled the unused coupons would 
permit the exportation of about 40,000 tons of rubber which 
would serve t ffset during the coming quarter the 20 per cent 


reduction 
A ruling by the 
lisposition of the unused export coupons and production assess- 


Colonial office may be expected later on the 


said that unused export coupons or licenses 
Parliament 


been 


ment. It has 


can not be cancelled without special authorization by 


t reconvene until November 9. 

New York Open Market 
In October the rubber market was very firm and steady. Prices 
f spot fluctuated less than one cent between September 25 and 
October 23. The general price tendency was downward from 43 
cents. The lowest closing price for the month was 42% cents, 
the average 42% cents. 


which does n 





Business for the first half month was fair and spotty and for 
indifferent 


Chey are practically rid of their stocks of high price rubber that 
gn p 


the last half rather quiet. Factories were buyers 


burdened them earlier in the year. The large plants are always 
bought several months ahead, generally in the Far East. An- 
nouncement of the new rules applying to exportations of planta 
1ad no disturbing influence on the New York market. 
In view of the fact that stocks in the United States, London and 
Singapore total at present 165,000 tons, curtailment of exports to 


tion rubber 


80 per cent for the next quarter will not result in shortage of 


supply. Following the announcement of the new regulations 


exports the market eased slightly on nearby positions 


gover 





and firmed correspondingly on those of next year when the effect 
restriction will be apparent. 

London cables predict an unsettled market there until decision is 
made officially concerning unused export coupons and the basis of 
reassessment. A cable from the Far East stating that this basis 
would be 300 pounds per acre was not credited in the New York 
market 
to stimulate the competition of reclaim and intensify the various 
1 The 


defensive efforts to combat excessive crude rubber prices. 
market outlook is considered good for stable prices especially if 


Such a revision is decidedly too drastic and would react 


they can be maintained not far from the present level. 


October 2 


During the week of the market was very firm and 
and eastern markets were firm and high. There was good 
Rumors were active 
restriction for 


Paras were firm but un 


demand by dealers but sellers were few. 
possibilities of 20 


concerning the per cent next 
juarter and the fate of unused coupons. 


rht 


October 9 dull conditions continued. Factory 
lemand proved very light and dealers assumed a waiting attitude 


Paras were steady and neglected, balatas quiet. 


The week of 


Market conditions for the week of October 16 continued quiet 
There 


cent on eastern cables but sellers were 


nd steady with some factory interest in spot and nearby. 
was a firm advance of %% 
few. 

for the week of October 23 was uneventful. At the 
week end there was a report from London that half the unused 


lrading 


coupons were to be cancelled and that 20 per cent restriction would 
Factories held back their 
orders for rubber but are due soon to place them for January- 
Paras and were without interest. 


apply to shipments for next quarter. 
March positions. balatas 

Importations of all grades in September were 38,132 tons, com 
pared with 27,071 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 
September were 36,030 tons, compared with 24,777 tons one year 
ago. Total importations of plantation rubber for nine months 
ended September 30, 1926, were 290,975 tons compared with 256,244 
tons for the corresponding period of 1925. Total importations of 
all grades of rubber for the nine months ended September 30, were 
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New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices 


PLANTATIONS 


—September, 1926—, —— . a. 
27 2 29 


Sheet 30 1 2 4 5 6 7 
tibbed smoked 43 42% 42% 42% 43 4234 43 42% 42% 42% 

Crépe : 
seer 43 43 42% 43 43% 43 43 42% 42% 42) 
No. 2 blanket..... eevecee 40% 40% 40% 40% 41% 40% 41 40% 40% 39% 
se 2. * “Span 40% 39% 39% 39% 40% 39% 40% 40% 40% 39% 
Bia, 4 DERE. ccccccccses 39% 39 38% 39 39% 39 39% 39% 39% 38} 
Thin clean brown........ 40 40 39% 40 40% 40 40% 40 40% 39 
Rolled brown ........0.. 7 37% 37 374% 37% 37% 37 37% 3/ 30 

1 WR. cctvens 42 42% 42 42% 42% 4 42% 42% 42% 41% 


309,838 tons compared with 274,350 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1925 23 
24,192 tons. 
Arrivals for the full month of October are estimated at 31,300 
ns, compared with 36,774 tons for September 


Arrivals of crude rubber October 1 to were 


Rubber Afloat to the United States 


(Figures in Long Tons) 


Wk. Er Brt. Malaya Ceylon E. Indies Londor Total 
October 2 6,071 1,325 1,164 28 8,842 
Ictober ) 7,167 4 1,408 179 »,688 
October 16 smi 4,598 881 1,275 251 7.00 
Ictober 3 : 6,345 »24 1,669 475 9,113 


Gross exports of crude rubber from Malaya in September totaled 
35,912 long tons and gross imports into Malaya, including wet 
-ubber, 13,971 long tons. Dealers stocks in Singapore and Penang 


August 31 amounted to 23,362 long tons 


New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations 
for one year ago, one month ago, and October 25, the current date: 


Plantation Hevea bia 
Oct. 26, 1925 Sept. 25, 1926 Oct. 25, 1926 


Rubber latex (Hevea)...gal.$3.25 @ $1.75 @ $1.75 @ 
« REPE 
First latex, spot... 99 @ 99% .42%@42% .42%@.43% 
\ug.-Sept. . a 42% @.42% @ 
Oct.-Dec. 95 @ 95% 43 @ 43 @.43° 
Jan.-Mar. 86% @ .87 434%. @.44 43% @.44! 
Apr.-June 82 2 83 44 2.45 45 @ 
Off latex, spot 97 @ 97% 41%@.41% 414%@ 
Amber No. 2, spot 3 @ .94 41 @ 41 2 
Aug.-Sept. . @ 41 @ a 
Oct.-Dec oe »” @ .90% 41 U .41 @.41% 
Jan.-Mar 79 @ 8 41¥%@ 41%@ 
Apr.-June .. 74 @ .75 4114 @ 42 @ 
Amber “No 3, spot 92 > 93 40 ».40% 40% @ 
Brown, thin, clean 90 ? 91 3934, @.40% 40 ».40 
Prown specky 88 @_ .89 39% @.40 .39 @.40 
Brown, roll . 76 > 77 36% @.37 36% @.37 
Sole crépe . 1.05 > 0 ? 70 @ 
SHEET 
Ribbed, smcked spot 98 @ 98% 42 @.42% .42%@.42¢% 
REE, ccecee @ .43 a a 
Oct.-Dec. .. 94 @ .94% 42% @.43 43K%@ 
Jan.-Mar. 86 @ .87 43% @.44 44 @.44 
Apr. June 8 > 81 44 2.444%, .4442@.45 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin t.1 @ lo 17% @ 174@ 
Pressed block > +.22 @ 24 27% @ .27%@ 
Sarawak . @ 17%@ 174%@ 
South American 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine . 4 @ 38 @ 374@ 
Upriver, fine.. +a *1.12 @ *54 @ 524%@ 
Upriver, medium @ 34 @ 30 @ 
Upriver, coarse 62 @ .29 @ .28 @ 
Upriver, coarse *83 @ *42 @ *41 @ 
Islands, fine ‘ 78 @ 34 @ 34 @ 
Islands, fine . : "1.07 @ *52 @ *50 @ 
Cameta ..... wae 44 @ t.25 @ @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine .94K4%@ 39 @ 38 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine "1.13 @ *54 @ *s53 € 
Beni, Bolivian . 95 @ 394%@ 38%@ 
Madeira, fine .. . t.97 @ 39 @ 39 @ 
Peruvian, fine ‘ 92 @ 38 @ 36 @ 
Tapajos, fine 87 @ 37 @ 35 @ 


—_ — —— October, 1926 
ted 7 


Cents Per Pound 








13, 14 15 16 18 19 2 21 22 23 











g ) 11 
42% 42% 42% .... 424 42% 42% 43 42% 42% 42% 42% 42% 42% 
42% 42% 42% 4214 42% 42% 43 42% 42% 42% 42% 42% 42 
39% 39% 39% . 3934 40 440% 40% 40% 40% 40% 40 40 40% 
39 39 39 39 39% 40 40% 40% 39% 39% 39% 39% 40 
38 38 38% . 38% 38% 39% 39% 39% IK IVY 38H 38H IDK 
39% 39 39 39 391%, 39% 40 40 39% 39% 39% 39% 40 
, 36% 36% 36% . 364 36% 36% 37 37 36% 36% 36% 36% 36% 
41% 41% 41% 41% 41% 42% 42% 42% 42 42 413% 41% 42 
South American 
CAUCHO Oct. 26, 1925 Sept. 25, 1926 Oct. 25, 1926 
Upper C ball $0.63 @ @ $0.28%@ 
Upper C: a esaees "a0 a ° @ "a a 
Lower C: i 59 @ 25 @ 
Manicobas 
Ceara negr eads 65 @ t.35 @ t.32 @ 
Ceara scra ‘ 45 @ t.18 @ .16 a 
Manicoba, 3 guar . 50 @ t.34 @ 33 @ 
Mangabeira, thin sheet 50 @ t.38 @ 35 @ 
Centrals 
Central scraj 566 @ 28 @ 28 @ 
Central wet sheet 43 @ 22 @ 22 @ 
Corinto scrap ° 56 @ 28 @ 28 a 
Esmeralda sausage 5¢ ? 28 @ 28 2 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and dried 5 a 32u%ea 334%4@ 
Leon, washe nd dried z 304%@ 31 a 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak 24 @ 33 @ 33 @ 
Gutta Soh ‘ a .30%8 34% @ 
Red Macassar 360 @ 2.80 @ 2.80 @ 
1 Bolivar 61 t 48 @.50 48 @.50 
3 t 42 @ 42 @ 
3 i 42 @ 42 i 
sheet 75 ? 76 @ 76 @ 
mber 82 @ 81 @ 81 @ 
Chicle 
Honduras 58 @.68 1.65 @ 1.56 @.60 
Yucatan, fine 1.58 @.68 1.65 @ %.56 @.60 
*Washed and dried crépe. Shipment from Brazil. 
tNominal. {Duty paid 
Low and High New York Spot Prices 
—— —-—-- —-~ Octcber — 
PLANTATI S 1926* 1925 1924 
First latex pe $0.424%4 @$0.43% $0.92 @$1.03% $0.29 @$0.33: 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .424%@ .43 92 @ 1.02% .28%4@ .33 
Paras 
Upriver, fine 38 @ .39 71%@ .95 28%@ .32% 
Unriver. coarse 28 @ .30 46 @ .63 184%@ _ .23 
Islands, fine..... 34 @... 63 @ .78 .244%@ .293 
Cameta 26 @ 263 37 @ .48 4%@ «19 
*Figured ¢ Oet er 23, 1926 


London 


Che market tor October was generally quiet, without buying or 
speculative interest. Prices generally were sagging especially in 
the third week, There was no enthusiasm over the new rules 
regulating the restriction of rubber exports, and the market as- 
sumed a waiting attitude pending official enlightenment on changes 
in assessment of estates production basis. 

The market week of October 2 was firm and steady. Under 
dealer and speculative support the price advanced 3% pence to 
21% pence and held that level for the last half of the week. 

During the week of October 9 trading was quiet but prices 
were generally firm. There were some speculative sales but 
factory buying interest was small. Toward the end of the week 
prices eased off '4 pence as the market became dull. 

The week ended October 16 opened with active buying for 
American account. This sufficed to regain the drop in prices of 
the previous week. In general, business was dull and uneventful 
the remainder of the week. 

During the week of October 23 a price decline followed in- 
creased selling early in the week. Prices on futures sagged. Busi- 
ness was somewhat speculative although focal and continental 
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ictory buying appeared The week closed with conditions active Singapore 

ind firm reflecting the hope for possible favorable governmental The Singapore market in October tollowed closely the course of 
action on estate assessments the London and New York markets. It was generally dull and : 

London stoc} n October 23 were 6,493 tons more than ot declining although the price changes were minor in amount being ke 
September 25, an average weekly gain of 1,623 tons for 4 weeks 2034 pence on October 1 and 20 pence on October 23. On the latter 
The weekly 1 rd was as follows: October 2, 36,065 tons ; October date the tone was steady despite the rumors predicting lower q 
9, 37,226 tons; October 16, 39,650 tons; October 23, 41,080 tons estate assessments under the revised regulations 

q 
ry. % . T 7 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Ine. 

Trading on the 1 er exchange from September 27 to Octo- exportations of British controlled plantation rubber were received 
ber 23 inclusive resulted in the sale of 4,515 contracts equivalent by cable October 23. They are considered an improvement over 
to 11,287%4 long tons, as compared with 3,346 contracts and &,364 the former rules in that they are established for a year. Further 
long tons the { s montl This increase, about 35 per cent, cables from London indicate that the government decision on 
indicates the marke mprovement of imterest in futures largely estate produc tion reassessment will be rendered October 29. The 
from January to Marcl From day to day the market opened market inactivity both in New York and London was due to the 
more often quiet thar tive but closed for the most part steady uncertainty regarding the reassessment matter and unused export 
; n. The inclined to weakness with little display coupons. 

f outside interest. The trading was largely professional with very Following the report from London on the new rules, spot and 
little interest on the part of manufacturers nearby prices weakened and future positions showed increased 

The new rules announced by the Colonial Office to govern firmness and trading was greatly reduced in volume. 





New York Rubber Exchange-—High and Low Monthly Futures—Cents Per Pound—October 2 to October 23, 1926 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


Daily Market Futures—-Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Closing Prices—Cents Per Pound 








ra Septem bei——~, SS - October — — — ———— 

1926 27 . ] 4 5 é 7 8 ) 11 iz” «613 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22 23 
October 42 42.6 42.1 42.6 42 ; 42.8 42 $2.4 42.3 42 42 42.2 ... 42.0 42.2 42.5 42.7 42.5 42.5 42.4 42.2 42.0 42.4 
November 43 43.1 42.7 4 43.2 43.1 43.4 43 42.8 42.5 42.4 42.6 42.8 ... 42.6 42.8 43.2 43.2 42.9 42.8 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.9 
December... 4 43.6 42.9 43 43.6 43.6 43.8 43.4 4 42.9 42.8 4 43.2 43.0 43.2 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.1 43.0 42.8 42.6 43.3 

1927 

January 43.8 43.8 4 4 7 44.1 43.6 43 4 4 4 43.1 43.4 43.8 43.9 43.4 43.4 43.2 42.9 42.9 43.6 
v 44 43.9 4 43.7 4 44.3 440 43 4 4 43.4 43.3 43.5 44.1 44.1 43.6 43.7 43.5 43.2 43.1 43.8 

44.2 44 4 44 44.2 2 44.5 44.4 44 43.7 43.4 43.7 43.5 44.0 444 443 43.9 43.9 43.7 43.5 43.4 44.0 

44.4 44.3 4 $4.2 44.4 44.4 446 44.5 44 43.9 43.6 43.9 43.7 44.2 44.5 44.6 44.2 44.2 44.0 43.7 43.6 44.2 

44.6 44 4 + 44 4 44.6 44 44 44 43.8 44.2 44 44.4 446 44.8 44.4 444 44.1 43.8 43.8 44.4 

44.7 44.7 4 4 4 4.7 44.8 44 44 44 44 44.2 44. 44.8 44.8 44.6 446 44.4 44.0 44.0 44.6 
| 44.9 44 $4.8 44.8 44 44.8 44.8 44.7 44 44 $4.1 44.5 .. 444 448 45.0 44.9 44.8 44.8 44.7 444 44.4 44.8 
August 45 ‘ +4 45.0 45 45 45 45.1 44.8 44.7 44.3 44.3 446 ... 44.5 45.1 45 45.1 450 45.0 44.9 44.6 44.6 45.0 
September 45.1 45.1 45.4 45 44.9 44.5 44.5 44.8 ... 44.7 45.3 45.4 45.3 45.2 45.2 45.1 44.8 44.8 45.2 

*Holiday 





The following crude rubber importers, dealers, and brokers are listed in our Buyers’ Direc- 
tory. For complete information see Index of Advertisers on Page 114. 


Araujo, J. G. & Co., Manaos, Brazil. Hankin, George, & Co., London, England. 
Astlett, H. A.. & Co., New York, N. Y. Hardy, R. S., Co., New York, N. Y. 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., New York, N. Y. Henderson Brothers & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Buckleton & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England. Hentz, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Chalfin, Joseph, & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Hirsch, Adolph, & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Chipman, R. L., New York, N. Y. Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chong, Peter, & Co., Singapore, SS. Muehlistein, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dunbar, F. W., & Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. Nordmann, Rossmann & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 


Dunbar, J. Frank, Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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The Market for Compounding Ingredients 


HE d 
very 


the 


of orders for rubber goods placed for early 


New York ( 
: vith 
emand for compounding ingredients of every sort has been ‘ - 


Purchases are mostly to meet 
the 


fall and winter de- 


active for many weeks. 


manufacturing demand occasioned by heavy volume 


1] 





suggested 


1mowance 


produced in 


ARBON Brac K, 
heavy buying by the 
for 
Conservatior 
of 
Monroe 


next 


gas 


The last of 
rubber industry. 
year due to the 
for black manufacture. 


parish in Louisiana. 


September spot black was firm 


Increase of prices is 


announced 
Commission of periodically 
Most of the 


decisic n of 


the 
lowering the 


black is 


Rubber manufacturers 


livery. Practically every line of rubber goods being produced 
7 z l avi *hases t black ing Oc > 
it approximately full capacity. Competition has effected some made h ~~ purchases ¢ J black during October. 
reduction in the prices of certain of the cheaper compounding \ LAY. ss recognized = reintorcing value of hard clays and 
gredients, notably clay, whiting, mineral rubber and carbon their low price have led to their extensive use. Clay business has 
lack recently becon markedly competitive and price cutting has 

ACCELERATORS. The demand for ultra-accelerators is gaining ‘eSulted. On the best grades the price remains firm and un- 
onstantly in volume. The same may be said of those of milder chewed | | 
activity. In practically all compounding practice in every line LITHARGE. he drop in the price of pig lead a month ago did 

a . s : ni suffice ti ffect that of o > n ead « 
f rubber work the economic and technical value of accelerators "Ot Suince to alle saad I litharge 3uyers are protected 
renders them indispensable. No reductions in the prices of four months against a decline 
c LIT yk ON G | 10% n 1s po - ithophon ol 
accelerators have been made for two months. LITHOPHONE. d movement is reported for lithophone 
Anti-Oxwant. Practical trials of anti-oxidants have been COMtracts. 
4 4 7 1 cat \ N 1 SBER ne consu tio i 7 ubbe S 
made in every line of rubber goods with satisfactory results shown M1 VERAI RUBBEI r} con umpti¢ n of mineral rubber i 
by accelerated aging tests. The ultimate practice will call for a ‘creasing not only in rubber goods but prospectively in the manu 
small percentage in every stock to effect 100 per cent increase in ‘@cture o! battery boxes. 
the life of the goods. SotveENT NaputHa. This solvent is moving very actively 
» ¢ e S ~39 ; +h roofing ad Iricesc . wchang 1 
Benzot. In the last week of September the 90 per cent grade ‘ pecially in the proofing trade. Prices are unchangec 
° 7 r TD ve > 1d leade - 2¢ » f- > Tete > 
was reduced 1 cent a gallon, followed a week later by the same Z1nc Oxipe. Both pure and leaded grades are favored for their 
an ee ee eee ibaa ee ee 
reduction on all grades. Consuming interest holds very active ‘SP& al ad ations ibber Prices are firm and un 
for benzol with supplies ample hanged 
Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations Colors—(Continue 
Lead, carbonate ........... ib. $0 4@ Acid October 25, 1926 RED—/(Continued ) 
SO Cc anweduan eee Ib 114% @ Acids Antimony : on 18 

eal noe white 10 @ Acetic 28% (bbls.) ..1001 $3.50 @ prone RMP)’ Sas > 90.16 @30.1 

sublimed blue........ lb, 10 @ glacial (carboys)....100/b. 12.21 @ r. K. 15/17%.. ib, 140 @ .42 
Lime, R. M. hydrated....tom 15.00 @ wk RR cane eee: 2 .10 @ 103 Sulphur free.. 1b. o 4 
BAO wctcnntedcrvtooex Ib. 114%@ BETTE cccceccccenseeseses b. > geuudiiequcaeetans ] 3 > 
Magnesia calcined, “igi” . agp Sulphuric, 66” (carboys) 100 ib 1.60 @ 22 iby anieiataee ° . 4 

bis.) . ./b. A " ‘ Sulphuret vermilion..../b. 37% 

calcined, md. light (bbls.)./b. 15 @ Alkalies ; Pont | 00 Ibs. 2% 1n@ 

calcined, extra light (bbls.)/b. .50 @ Caustic soda.......+.+++-- = © 25 Beno. 100 /bs. 1.45 @ 

calcined, heavy (bbls.).../b. .04% @ Sulphite soda ......... 100 /bs. 3.50 @ Brilliant A. C...... 100 Jbs. "1.20 @ 

—— —- Ib os%e Anti-Oxidants Ir ron Oxides REN fe 

: ld. 08% @ : 8s @ 9 right red pure domestic. ./b. 12 @ 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... Ib. 14 @ Age-Rite ....6+-seeeeeeeee Ib. — 0 bricht red pure Fnelich Jb 14 @ 15 
- PMG cccccecceccccceseces Ib. 83 @ - . 
Rubber lead No. 4.........48 @ 2 elaierbapmeseeimcs Ib. 66 @ bright red red. English.Jb. 10 @ 12 
bright red red. domestic. /b. 10 @ 
Accelerators, Organic Colors Indian (maroon), red pure 
SLACK OMESTIC 2.0 eeeerreces ll @ 
Aldehyde ammonia .......- Ib. 82 @ tig a 2 Ib. 05%@ .11 Indian (maroon), red pure 
2 (drums) ...... coo. 16%@ .17 Carbon (see Comp. Ing.) BONE ssctansecceced 11 @ .13 
90606660 05006000800008 ib, 1.05 @ 1.07 & W. nonfli No. 1..../8. 40 @ Indian (maroon), red re- 
Canes piitbonebeweeens Ib. 1.20 @ 1.5 “= Re eA Ib. 25 @ duced English ........ 0s @ .10 
P. G. salt.....cssceeee Ib. 76 @ a ace mikaled Ib. 074%@ .15 Indian (maroon), red re 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ..... ib. 1.05 @ 1.08 Eanetieds Re en he Ib. 10 @ .40 duced domestic ........ Ib. 08 ,@ 
Diphenvl guanidine ....... Ib. 85 @ .88 BLUE Oxim = seseagcsawenens > As 4@ 
- Le 0 
Ethylidine aniline.......... = $$ @ a a a ae Ib. 125 @ 5.00 ee ee ee inoenene o eh oe 
Excellerex ....-22++e++000: " So d in on 2. “"l00 Ibs. 135 @ - emmy eT «0 + AB, 02% ‘ 
Formaldehvde aniline ..... Ib 424“%@ H ermilion, nglish quick- 
43 Ib a Marine, A. C.....100 ibs. 1.30 @ silver Ib 55 @ 1.65 
Furac 1, 2 and 3...+....+. 4 . PRUGSIAR ccccccccccccess Ib. 34 @ 435 7 . 
Grasselerator 102.......... Ib 80 @ .85 

$52 Ib. 480 @ 5.00 Ultramarine ............ 1b. 09 @ .35 : 

808 1. ..sccccecceseceeeelb. 1.25 @ 1.50 BROWN WHITE 
SR: cdioradsaiayesass lb. 55 @ Sienna, Italian ......... Ib. .06%@ .07% MN oii iicwiswunce Ib a 
Hexamethviene tetramine. ../h. 80 @ .8§ Umber, Turkey ........ Ib. 0S%@ .06% ~ ; 

: - . ERNOND 66 icsccece ..1b OS4%@ .05% 
Hydrofuramide .........++- 1b. @ GREEN > stp : 
Methvlene aniline ......... Ib a A. & W. ereen..... oe 1.25 @ 3.00 Aacklith ..cccccccsccce Ib. .05% @ 06% 
Methylene dianiline......... rs 40 @ Choeme, GeRE ..cccecee: . 36 @ .37 GEE, aacdcccnseced 1b. 05% @ .06% 

Ata : ’ 3.25 @ — Meknaenesewed " 38 @ «40 : 554 & 

No. 999 lead oleate ; et 2 Bee tae ees ‘ ib. 49 @ (41 Sterling ...ccccccscces lb 0S%@ .06% 
Piperidine Penta-Dithio-Carb. Ib 5.00 @ pb” “Poni, See 100 Ibs. 30 @ . , 
R.'& H. $0 (100 Ib. drums). SB j= $ _Bi Biscsssivscens 100 Ibs. 75 @ Zine Oxide - : 
Suner- sulphur, Be Bacccas ib 50 @ , Oxide of chromium......Jb 38 @ AAA (lead free) Ib 07%@ .07¢KM 
BA  Betouscdsvaneeonees It 18 @ 25 
ie ORANGE ra 
Tensilac No. 39.....+++-++- bo. 65 @ Du Pont R. O......--. 100 Ibs. 1.35 @ Azo (factory): 

Me. 41...... cecononel lb 65° @ Te, de ecncsevsecees 100 Ibs. 1.30 @ ZZZ (lead free).. - * 07%@ .07% 
Thionex ......-----+---++-/b. 3.25 @ Y. O12 .ccccccceees 100 Ibs. 1.60 @ ZZ (5% leaded)......Jb 06%@ 07% 
Thiocarbanilid ........++++- ib 22 @ .28 We de Baseeesccsves 100 /bs. 1.15 @ 

Trimene ...+.eeeeeees cooele 75 @ RED Z (8% leaded)........ ib 074@ .07% 
base ....ccrcccccccesces ib. 1.20 @ 1.35 “SS nero Ib 7s @ 
ee weteees > _ 4 = Purple ban ’ It 2.00 @ 4.00 French Process 

PE dened eae. hoe Ones ’ 25 ‘ Antimony, golden, No. 1.1/0. @ G 
Vulcanol ‘ Ib. 1.08 @ aaiiner 18/17% aaa 20 @ .22 oy - pee ee St Be. 14@ — 
Vuleone .....-.-eeeeceeeees Ib. 74 @ T. K. “Special” 1% / 38 @ .40 ed seal ..-....++00+. Ib. 10%@ .10% 
FUG. .cccrcsccccc-.ccee 460 @ Pentassulphide 15/17% /b 16 @ .20 White seal . lb 12%@ 
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Colors—(Continued 
WHITE—Continued 


Leaded Brands 


Lehigh ib $0.07 4 @$0.07% 
Standard lt 6%@ 07% 
Sterling ... coed 7%@ .07% 
Superior ose lb 07%@ .07% 
YFILos 
A. & W. yellow....7....db , »4 
Aseemie cccccccccccecces ib. 48 @ 
I. K. Sulphide oes Ib 7 Z 
Chrome .... ce cccesct 17K@ 18% 
Du Pont N...... 1 ibs. 4.00 @ 
Grasselli cadmium......./b. 1.50 @ 
Ochre, domestic .. - 2 @ 
imported : nea 34@ 04 
Cade, PEICccccccccesceclD 9 @ 
Zine, imp. «.-eeeeeeeeees Ib. 24 @ 
Compounding Ingredients 
Aluminum flake (sacks c.1.) ton 21.85 @ 
acks | ) : m 24.50 
Filler -eteedeneect duce @ 
Silicate «cc cece eeeeenee ton 25.00 @26.00 
Ammonia carbonate ..... bb. 14%@ 17: 
Achestine sseccenete Tea @i4 
Barium, varbonate Lt 14@ 
AUG ccccccceccccceseses Ib. 5 1 6 
Barytes, importe 1 ..cccee--8om 30.00 @ 


water ground and floated..tom 23.00 @25.00 


Maseler cccccccccceces . Ad. 044%@ Hydrocarbon, soft ........tom 29.00 @35.00 " P 

Blanc fixe, dry.. ...tom 85.00 @87.50 Obmize yoreredoesupneger — @ Substitutes 
pulp . coerce tom 62.00 @65.00 320/340 m. p. hydrocarbon.tom 47.00 @52.00 Bhndls  cccccccccccccsccces ib. 084%@ .14 

Carbon Black ; 300/310 m. p. hydrocarbon.ton 42.00 @47.00 BOWE ccccccccccccccceces Jb. 07 @ .15 
Aerfloted arrow oe 9 @ «13 Paradura (fact’y) ........ ton 70.00 @72.50 WEEE écuesennaes covceccoet 09 @ .17 
Comevemel eee eevee bb. 084%@ .12% , M. R., i solid (fac.).ton @ 

Uncompressed ......+++- Ib. 08 @ .12 M. granulated........ ton @ tea . 
Micronex ... we elb 0 @ .13 Rebertsen, M. R. solid Vulcanizing Ingredients 

Carrara filler Lb. 01%@ TED seeses geeeesces tom 35.00 @75.00 Sulph hloride. ib 04 @ 

ad V 7 ~ 7 ulphur chiort eee DD ‘ @ 

Catalpo (facty.)....+000+04 b. 02 @ i. R gran. (facty.)...fon 42.08 @00.00 refined velvet (c.i.)..100 ibs @ 

Chalk TUT TTTTTTTT TT tits 1b. a Oils { Softeners) EGE doscseee 100 lbs. @ 

Clay, blue rit l. fety.)ton : " ° Soft rubber (c.l.)....100/bs. 2.60 @ 2.95 
Rine Ridge. dark ton 900 @ Castor, No. 1, U. S. P.....1b. 12%@ (S| eee 100 Jbs. 2.95 @ 3.30 

light . ton 12.00 @ N UL S : Poeseeseeed 0. 114 @ Superfine flour (c.l.) 100 lbs. @ 
Chi “ ” Corn, _ crude GRETA) coccsee Ib. 104% @  h ) epee 100 Ibs. @ 
“ an : - Cotton. summer yellow Ib. . @ Tire brand, superfine.100 ibs. 2.20 @ 2.55 
| pont —"" oo Fl ari te fluid... .....+ssees Ib. > @ .06 Tube brand, velvet..100/bs. 2.60 @ 2.95 
angtord . ton 12.00 @ DE bes00s ccbeesecnsans 1b. 5 @ .06 “ 
Mineral Flour (Florida) .ton 22 Glycerine ROR RER TE a (See also Colors—Antimony) 
a .. ton 2 Linseed, FBW ccccccccccoses -% i 
fecti juic PEs ccccsscoosodes Ib. 10 @ .12 
Perfection ton ) @ Mol irite Ib = : Waxes 
Sugcen ...... ome > 26.00 a yyy ~ SR aa = a, / 

Cotton flock, black........b F 3 ee ae : OR @ Wax, beeswax, white, com../b. 55 @ 
light-colored Ib 12 F 4 “ea SS eicnceue deed tb. 38 @ .80 
white ... lb 14 7 »“@ ceresine white.........-- = rt 4 0754 

Nl run. ih 6 & n MOMAN «6 eee eeeeeeeeees . -07 p> 4 
ery inter # clean mill run ib > sehen lb. a ° -. ozokerite, black ........ Ib. 30 @ 

Glue, high grad * Pree : ‘ ee . ~ Detroline ie 4@ GIGTR cccccesccccccecs Ib. 32 @ 
medium ....... ‘ Ib a ee Sun distilled eal. 73 = — 

aston en nye 39 araffin 

a _* . ‘. —_— Rapeseed, refined gal 84 @ : 7 , 

_ al earth ...6.seeees ‘ 12% @ asin © ihe AR Ss gal 68 @ 122/124 white crude scale.Jb. O05%@ .05% 

} = amber (fact’y)....../b 0s @ anaes tebeeseses Ib. 0 @ 124/126 white crude scale./b. 05% @ 

. diamond te teeseeeenees Tb. i Tae ae eae ol shee: gal. 44 @ 123/125 fully refined... ../b 06% @ 
umice stone, pow Ib @ OR ro oe [b. 10 @ 125/127 fully refined..... Ib. 06%@ .06% 


RUBBERLENE 


Rubberlene is a crystal-white super-refined petroleum product, 
quick drying and free from oily residue. It is used as a solvent 
in the manufacture of cements. In the rubber dipping process it 
san be substituted for carbon bisulphide. The initial boiling point 
f Rubberlene is from 145 to 155 degrees F. and its maximum 
boiling point is under 300 degrees F. Its initial boiling point being 
49 to 45 degrees that of ordinary naphtha there is practically 
n s of % ‘ is used in cement mixing 

TRIPOLI 

[ripoli or infusorial silica is found in commercially valuable 
quantities only in the neighborhood of Seneca, Missouri, although 
there are numerous somewhat similar deposits in several southern 


New York Quotations 





Citation 1926 Pitch 
—— le OP candndveseeval bbi. @ 7 
Compounding Ingredients—(Continued) — tar, retort....... = $19.00 @ 
POG 00060060 00c0cess teeth @ 
| ange —y? an e ee rae e Rosin, K (bbl.).......280 lbs. 14.70 @ 
Slate flour (fact’y ¢. 1.)...tom strained (bbl.) .....280/bs. 13.50 @ 
Sontun — bees ihe ut _ 7 $0 10 @s0.11 11 Shellac, fine orange....... ib. 70 @ 
Sodium bicarb........ 100 Jbs. 3.00 an. Bas, BED cccccecece .-+-6bl, 17.00 @ 
Starch, pewd. rm 
Buffalo ..... (bbis.) 100 /bs. 3.49 @ 59 - 
qepufialo -.s- (bags) 100/bs. 3.22 @ 3.32 Solvents 
ale, domestic ........... 6.0 @ 18.00 
_ French sien ccccrccccoces rod 18 00 @ 22.00 Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. ot? a 
: ~~ Stteinlop ee tetings .tom 25.00 > 30.00 PETE cccccceccccesccece .29 @ 
voce 88 Carbon bisulphide (10.81 hs. 
Camumeccial ; _.100 Ibs. 85 @ 1.00 gal.) 99.9% pure (drums) " : 
English, cliffstone....100 /bs. 1.50 @ Ib. OS%@ .06% 
COEREP cccccccccccocess ton 13.00 @ tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
Snow white..... ~«++-tom 13.00 @15.00 99.7% pure (drums). ./b. 07%@ .08 
SUSSEX oe ceeeeeeseesees tom 8.00 @ 
Westminster Brand. .100 /bs. a Gasoline 
Witco (c.l.) ei y)...tom 12.00 @ No. 303 
Whiting, imp, chalk..100 /bs. 1.00 @ 1.10 
Paris White, Eng. Cattene, oe "a! aguante: = e 
100 Jbs. 1.50@ 1.75 ee ed , 
il i ee ion Drums, l. c 1........ gal. @ 
Pulp, XXX (fact’y)..... ton 35.00 @ 


ee Cie xcscsiccnd ton 25.00 @ Naphtha 
‘2 
50 Mineral Rubber 


Genasco (facty.) 


Gilsonite (fact’y) 


Granulated M. 





R 


Hydrocarbon, hard 


states. About 60 per cent of the production of tripoli is used 


in 


he next largest use is in 
30 per cent of its pro- 


for a large variety 


material in hard rubber 


the manufacture of foundry partings. T 
iffing compositions which require about 
duction. The remaining 10 per cent is used 
of purposes one of which is as a filling 
compositions. In this nnection absorpti 


makes a characteris 


t 


eosneenae ton 50.00 @52.00 
peienehone tom 37.14 @39.65 Turpentine, spirits........gad. 96 @ 
 btneeews ton @ wood, steam distilled... gai. 20 @ 








Resins and Pitches 





68° Bé., 112°, 324°...gel. .20 @ 
70° Bé., 114°, 314°... gal. .20%@ 
71° Bé., 112°, 304°... gal. 21 @ 


.tom 29.00 @35.00 





ly close bond with the other ingredients without the addition of 
undue weight. Its specific gravity is variously reported at from 
2.15 to 2.41. The porosity of the crude stone is 45 per cent and 
that of the powdered material from 63 to 68 per cent. The crude 
stone has an absorption of 38 per cent and the powder 52 to 53 
per cent 


VULCANEX 

Vulcanex embodies the result of long research for the production 
of a resinous type of accelerator. It resembles Vulcone in physical 
appearance but has one-third greater activity. A mixing contain- 
ing 3.0 per cent zinc oxide, 3.5 per cent sulphur, 0.25 per cent 
Vulcanex and the balance high grade plantation rubber is correctly 
vulcanized in from 20 to 25 minutes at 40 pounds steam pressure. 
I+ will show about 3,000 pounds tensile test. Vulcanex is inter- 
mediate in activity between the older resinous accelerators and 
the semi-ultra accelerators. It has very little tendency to cause 
scorching and is particularly effective in hard rubber stocks. In 
low and medium gerade mechanical mixings Vulcanex gives a 


soft and rubl ery ce nsistency to the goods 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


“> The Market for Cotton and Fabrics 


New York 


MERICAN Cotton. The chief feature of the cotton market for 
A the past month was the sensational drop in the price of spot 

middlings from the 15 cent level of the last of September to 
12.45 cents October 26. 
heavy yields indicated by the government crop condition reports. 
The report of October 8 indicated 16,627,000 bales and sent the 
market price below the cost of production. The 
October 25 advanced the yield to 17,454,000 bales. This is 
the largest crop in the history of the cotton industry. If con- 


This decline was due to the estimates of 


report of 


ditions continue favorable in several of the cotton states this total 
may be increased in the report due November 8. 
situation created caused President Coolidge to appoint a cotton 
commission to cooperate with southern organizations to formulate 
a plan of financing the crop. The plan proposed contemplates with- 
drawal from the market of 4,000,000 bales for a period of 18 
months; the orderly marketing of the remainder; and 25 per cent 
reduction in the cotton acreage. 

Ecypttan Cotton. There was a sharp drop in staple premiums 
ibout the middle of October particularly in Egyptians. Staples 
are now within 1 or 2 cents of a basis which previous to 1914 was 
considered reasonable. It is fair to assume, therefore, that spin- 
ners would be justified in covering at least a portion of their 

Medium sakels at 25 cents and medium uppers at 
far below the prices ruling since 1920. Pimas at 35 
They are recognized as 


The economic 


requirements. 
19 cents are 
cents are on a relatively higher basis 


superior to sakel and should command a premium. It is reported 
from Cairo that the Egyptian Cabinet will issue a decree limiting 
the increase of cotton acreage to two-thirds the present area for 
three years. 

Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts AND Osnasurcs. The outstanding market fea- 
tures of the past month were that fabrics are now cheaper to the 
consumer than since 1921; the very low inventories in cotton 
and an increasingly sharp demand for spot merchandise 

RAINCOAT Faprics. Fabrics of all grades for weather proofed 
goods are very active. Rubberizers are very busy and no reduc- 
tion of operating schedules is anticipated until] after January 1, 
1927. 


fabrics; 


Interest centered in the 
government report of October 25. Many concerns need goods for 
later shipment but hesitate to purchase as they expect lower prices 
Many numbers of sheetings are difficult to find for spot 
delivery owing probably to curtailment of manufacture by the 
The output of cotton cloth fell 18,000,000 yards in Septem 
ber compared with the August output. 

Tire Fasrics. Inquiries and sales were well maintained in 
October. Contracts closed from the Ist to the 25th were estimated 
at about 15,000,000 pounds. Sales of tire fabric for the first 8 
months of this year were reported 98,136,452 pounds. Tire manu 
facturing companies have now covered their fabric needs for the 
first half of 1927 


SHEETINGS. Buying is still inactive. 


will come. 


mills. 





Drills New York Quotations Tire Fabrics 
38-inch 2.00-yard ..... yard $0. is @ October 25, 1926 SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounee 
- 3.47- scececece @ — oe = Paes c 
$2. inch 1 90yard cccceccees The Osnaburgs =» petitioners ” 38 aor 
60-inch 1.52-yard ..... ‘ 21%@ 40-inch 2.35-yard ....yard $0.13% @ CORD 23/3/3 
Ducks 40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 12%@ Renetion ae, quad 3 @ 3S 
40-inch 3.00-yard ......... 10K@ -£) . seed 52 @ 
tee ry tae steers yard ne 37-inch 2.42-yard : .12%@ Egyovtian, karded te eeeeeee 46 a 48 
72-inch 1esdeunes caeetet 32% @ Peeler karded, Ilyy-in..... 9 @ .40 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ......+ 33K@ Raincoat Fabrics CORD 23/4/3 
MECHANICAL + COTTON Peeler, karded.... pound 39 @ 40 
ke coe eee 3 3 Rombazine 64 x 60....yard .11%@ CORD 23/3/3 
TENNIS i Bombazine 66 x 48........ 10%@ Peeler, karded........ pound @ 
$2.4 — 4 sSKe@ . * Ee eee 11K@ eae: 
-inch 1.35-yard ...... yar : a a eee 10%@ CORD 15/3/3 
Surface prints 60 x 48.... 11%@ aS nd 35 36 
Hollands Surface prints 64 x 60...... 13 @ Peeler, kar = e 
DEAD FINISH CORD 13/3/3 ; 
- P : ecccces 3 3 
Stator’, ae... reuse rth | Sheetings, 40-inch mapa easaney pound 6 @ 8 
FLAT FINISH 48 x 48, 2.50-yard...... yerd 12 @ LENO BREAKER 
Imperial, 36-inch 1SK@ 48 x 48, 2.85-yard.......+-. 10%@ .10% 8-0z. Peeler, karded....pound .39 @ .49 
ee 17%@ 64 x 68, 3.1S-yard ........ 114%@ .11% 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 38 @ .40 
RED SEAL 56 x 60, 3.60-yard Sedosecee 09% a 19% CHAFER 
36-inch .......00 ans 6 @ 48 = 44 3.75-yard. ' neo 8-25-00. Peeler, karded (2s 36 
GBAMER  cccccccccccncceces 16K@ on P 2  . . iii seseteaecoegens 35 ‘ 
50-inch 25 @ Sheetings, 36-inch 9. ad Peeler, — — 39 ° ‘40 
48 x 48, $.00-yard..... wd 6x%e@ 12-02. Peeler. ka eee ‘ @ . 
“a - 40 ; 40, 6.15.yard ceca ” 05% @ OSK \4-oz. Peeler, karded...... 39 @ .40 
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The Cotton Outlook 


Cotton to Receive Government Assistance 


OVERNMENT aid is being enlisted 
(; confronting the cofton industry, 

have been under consideration during a twe 
October 18 19 by the 
Growers’ Exchange and the committee previously 
President Coolidge to the cotton 
southern states. The members of this committee 


in the difficulties at present 
and definite plans for relief 
session held 


Cotton 


-day 


and representatives of American 
appointed by 
the 
Eugene 
Meyer, chairman, formerly chairman of the War Finance Corpora- 


inquire into troubles of 


include: 


tion; Secretary of the Treasury Mellon; Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine; Secretary of Commerce Hoover; Commissioner Williams 
of the Farm Loan Board; and George R. James of the Federal 
Reserve Board. At the conference the following measures were 
under discussion: the withdrawal from commerce of 4,000,000 
bales of 1926 cotton; the formation of financial institutions in the 
cotton states to raise a fund of $60,000,000 to safeguard the pro- 


posed government investment of a total of $180,000,000; and the 


curtailment of 1927 to the extent of 33 


Following the 


acreage 
a government statement was authorized, 


; per cent. 
meeting, 
this being in part 


At conferences yesterday and today with a committee represent- 
ing the cotton cooperative marketing associations of the South, the 
progress of the cooperative movement, and the possibility of enlarg- 
ing its usefulness in handling the present cotton surplus were fully 
discussed. The committee reported that the associations handled 
approximately 1,500,000 bales last year and have the forces and 
facilities f¢ and handling a much larger quantity this year. 


wr storing ; 


The Government, through its various agencies, stands ready to lend 
all possible assistance in furthering the development of the co- 
operative marketing principle in the present situation 


The President’s committee is now considering whether it may 
not be advisable t acing about the formation, at central points in 
southern states, of some additional financing machinery suitable 
to the present unu ual conditions 

It was also agreed by the committee that Mr. Meyer should 
visit leading points in the South for the purpose of studying con 


ditions on the ground and conferring with representative men in the 


various states wl are in touch with the growing, warehousing, 


nancing, and marketing of cotton 


Cotton Conditions Variously Regarded 
° eS 


Meanwhile more hopefulness in connection with the industry is 
becoming apparent, and with it some of the old-time activity 
Prices were reported on October 17 as recovering 145 points, or 
not far from $7.50 a bale, the rally said to have been brought about 
partly by the increased demand for both spots and contracts at 
tracted by the low level to which prices had fallen. Probably, 
however, the greatest stimulus to price recovery was the appoint- 
ment of the above-mentioned government committee and the pros 
pects of stabilization of the market. It also became known that 
as a result of the low prices there had been heavy buying of cotton 

the interior with storage in privately owned warehouses, the 


cotton to be held until there was an improvement in prices. 
of the South is 
it has organized in order 
to meet its cotton problem; that it will overcome this problem 
teach the rest of the country how to regulate planting. 
Secretary Jardine has also published a statement, from which the 


following is quoted in part: 


Hoover believes that the 
the energetic 


Secretary spirit new 


shown in way in which 


and 


The present situation is very largely due to panic conditions, 
which, it is to be hoped, are only temporary. The basic economic 
conditions of the country are sound and cotton producers must soon 
realize that the intrinsic value of this crop has not changed in these 
last few weeks. 

The people of the world need all the cotton that we can pro- 
duce. We are in a position to supply their needs in an orderly 
manner. Cotton is not a perishable commodity. We have the 
necessary facilities for storing the crop for months or, if need be, 
for years, and ample credit to carry it. Cotton in storage is 
probably the soundest basis for credit that we know. 

I am glad to note the evidences that these facts are rapidly gain- 
ing general recognition throughout the South. It is my earnest 
hope that the present stampede may be checked while the major 
part of the crop remains in the hands of the farmers. 


Colonel H. G. of the New 
Exchange, 

The promised supply of cotton is not unwieldy. It is not too 
great to be handled in the regular channels of trade. The world 
wants, and needs, our cotton, and at 15 cents it would easily absorb 
17,000,000 to 20,000,000 bales if the latter could be obtained as it 
lid 15,000,000 bales at nearly 19 cents last year. 

The real facts of the situation may be reasonably put as follows: 
Situation in the United States—carryover in the United States 
July 31, 1926, including linters, 3,684,000. Government estimate of 
the 1926-27 crop—October 1, lint cotton, 16,627,000. Linter crop 
probable, 1,000,000. City crop repacks, etc., 250,000. 

It is too early, even if I were willing to do so, to hazard a pre- 
diction concerning the world’s consumption of our cotton. We 
know, however, that the highest annual consumption within the 
past fourteen years was, in America, 7,400,000 bales, and in foreign 
countries 9,300,000 bales, or, say, together 16,700,000 bales, and that 
it is within the bounds of possibility that 16,000,000 or more may 
be reached this season 


The New York Times expresses its opinion in an editorial en- 
titled “Cotton and Rubber” 


Hester, secretary Orleans Cotton 


says: 





Not long ago our Government was greatly exercised by the 
artificially high price of rubber which this country had to import. 
Just now it is engaged in doing everything within its power to keep 
up the price of cotton which foreign nations have to buy from us. 
The administration at Washington takes pride in pointing to the 
fact that it has arranged a credit of $30,000,000 for cotton planters, 
to enable them to hold the crop off the market and so raise the 
export price. As the United States produces more than half of the 
cotton of the whole world, this would look like the iy. thing 
which Secretary Hoover so strongly condemned, namely, Govern- 
ment activity to increase the cost to foreigners of an essential raw 
material. As our exports of cotton run above $1,000,000,000 
annually, it is easy to see that we are preparing to make the cotton 
bill of European countries higher by means of Government aid 
than our rubber bill was made for us. 





Adams, H. J., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Georgia. 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 

Callaway Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y. 








The following dealers in cotton goods for the rubber industry are listed in our Buyers’ 
Directory. For complete information see Index to Advertisers on Page 114. 


Curran & Barry, New York, N. Y. 
Lane, J. H. & Co., New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Illinois. 
Lawrence & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Georgia. 
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Alston H. Garside, director of Cotton Service, Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, said in part: 

The price of cotton will be determined not only by the number of 
bales in the carryover and new crop but also by the need of the 
South to sell or its ability to hold; not only by the current rate of 
consumption but also by the confidence or lack of confidence of 
users in the future course of business and future rate of consump- 
tion; not only by the confidence or lack of confidence of merchants, 
manufacturers, investors and speculators in the current price level 
but also by their ability to secure credit to put their ideas into 
effect. Within twelve months from August, 1921, the cotton 
market advanced to 23 cents. What will it do in the coming year? 


Cotton Textile Institute Organized 


On October 20 at a meeting at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., cotton manufacturers from twenty states took the final steps 
in the organization of the long-discussed Cotton Textile Institute. 
The following executives were chosen: former United States 
Senator Henry F. Lippitt, chairman of the board of directors; 
Stuart W. Cramer and Robert Amory, vice presidents; Gerrish H. 
Milliken, treasurer; and George A. Sloan, secretary. Until the 
office of president has been filled, Mr. Sloan will, under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee, carry forward the activities of the 
organization. In the directorate of the Institute are listed the 
names of a number of tire fabric manufacturers. 

REPORT OF RIMS INSPECTED AND APPROVED BY THE 
TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 





September, 1926 Nine Months, 1926 
Rim Size Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Motorcycle Rims 
me DH Beccescceees rere rT os 1,718 0.1 19,833 0.1 
BD HE Secivcccvcscescseveses 8,606 0.4 72,373 0.4 
Se OS Diawerecetusccussess +sé6a00 7 2,952 0.0 
Clincher Rims 
eS aaa rere ais 2,302 0.0 
Fe eee 183,859 7.7 2,233,980 11.5 
31 x 4 10,189 0.4 44,005 0.2 
Balloon Rims 
at Miebibhientiaewasees, “Gkends ann 722 0.0 
nt i - Shnesé~seee anaes 9,235 0.4 195,917 1.0 
Dt Ot Siieacisercsivessateve --sanees cans 4,041 0.0 
et DE PGtssctvedesecane . 1,023,683 43.3 8,348,898 41.6 
Fe eer 50 0.0 254 0.0 
BO BE Su cceesescees 18,996 0.8 40,063 0.2 
Be & Gaccecsscscwcsee 243 0.0 335 0.0 
Sar errr 270,834 11.4 3,215,545 16.7 
er Oe occas 6esaes tewenw une 240,693 10.2 1,661,753 8.3 
BP BD Secevesceese. 1,518 0.1 9,408 0.0 
cf ef ny 4,229 0.2 7,116 0.0 
Be HH Biictewcasccscsécscves 25 0.0 25 0.0 
ee Et Gece rs osesiccescoves 19,337 0.8 304,110 1.5 
30 x 4%.... 231,519 9.8 1,417,103 7.1 
ee Te GG beeseateesseonscen 1,082 0.0 30,535 0.1 
Oe DB Beeantecsswsvactveseee 23,745 1.0 220,161 1.1 
oe BE Becvcecnes os senwe 42,669 1.8 360,126 1.2 
1b RE eee 21,554 0.9 119,668 1.0 
High Pressure Rims 
OF DB Pibatcsccsenes 30,929 1.3 142,564 0.7 
fF er 3,538 0.2 12,102 0.1 
Fe ear et 6,151 0.3 16,654 0.1 
eT Perr 9,900 0.4 148,193 0.7 
ae 2h Gevsncsause 2,853 0.1 13,853 0.1 
a  Moackneniedwedeousens shanties ee 54 0.0 
| RS err 32,550 1.4 343,860 1.2 
2 Eh Biiscccs 491 0.0 1,510 0.0 
Oe SE Gece cccscucuss 1,616 0.1 24,511 0.1 
36 Gers abewetsecvevcens 8 86eces ** + (j  @#8808 . 
Truck, 20-inch 
oe = eer ree 117,464 5.0 705,511 3.5 
2 Serene 21,683 0.9 162,757 0.8 
> eae 12,208 0.5 47,257 0.2 
eS ee ¢eekedraeean 1,919 0.1 9,523 0.0 
> @ Beseve ‘ ‘oexes sawewe sane 468 0.0 
Truck, 24-inch 
Oe 2 Mk seeweschawiheneaws 2,000 0.1 38,334 0.2 
me Wl Bicesccsesssceréotnne 6,813 0.3 62,446 0.3 
38 x 7 497 0.9 2,299 0.0 
ie ee rae 511 0.0 8,498 0.0 
eS ee eee re “as 857 0.0 
BO ME Vewcntvadvis ce enecnes 611 0.0 1,797 0.0 
eee 2,365,518 100.0 20,054,273 100.0 
September, 1926 Per Cent Nine Months, 1926 Per Cent 
Motorcycle ......... 0.5 BEGOSTCYEEE ccc ccccccecece 05 
CRGNENE cccccvecess - 8.1 CE ncteuventchessege 11.7 
MES ESS - 80.7 DE cesveeadeesnedeees 79.8 
High Pressure....... R 3.8 Wieh Pressure......... 3.0 
Truck—20-inch ..... pas 6.5 lrvck—20-inch ‘ 4.5 
Truck—24-inch .... 0.4 Trock—-24-inch 0.5 


° 
Metal Market Review 
New York 

During the last of October some of the markets showed down- 
ward price tendencies, particularly lead, with several decided reduc- 
tions; tin and zinc also falling off in values. The seasonal slowing 
down of the steel industry is said to have caused weakness in 
some of the other metal markets. 

ALUMINUM. Prices remained unchanged. Aluminum producers 
are anticipating an increase in aeronautical construction which, 
they believe, is not far distant. 

ANTIMONY, The market for this metal has strengthened, while 
prices in China are much higher, due to comparatively small stocks 
of the metal. 

Copper. The copper market shows comparatively little change, 
although the announcement of the formation of Copper Exporters, 
Inc., had temporarily a stimulating effect. This new export associa- 
tion will hold meetings at stated intervals in Brussels, Belgium, 
while the general basing point for copper exports is said to be 
Hamburg, Germany. The world consumption of copper during the 
first half of the present year totaled, according to the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics, 754,000 metric tons, while the revised 
total for the twelve months ended December 31, 1925, was 1,512,300 
tons. The share utilized by the United States in the six months’ 
period was 402,700 tons. 

Leap. Orders of late have been chiefly for November shipments, 
and the market is moderately active. The latest price reduction 
made by the American Smelting & Refining Co. brings the new 
quotation to 8.35 cents, New York, a reduction of $3 a ton. 

Steet. Authorities in the steel industry claim that the present 
slight retrogression is only normal, after a summer of unusual ac- 
tivity. According to the American Iron and Steel Institute, the 
production of steel ingots in September amounted to 3,930,675 tons 
as compared with 4,004,583 in August and with 3,489,565 tons in 
September, 1925. 

Trin. During the middle of October a new high level of 72 cents 
was reached, the prices for this metal later becoming somewhat 
irregular. It is said that the United States consumes 60 per 
cent or more of the world’s production of tin. 

Zinc. Zinc is stronger, and world conditions in this metal still 
remain satisfactory, although they would improve with the settle- 
ment of the British coal strike, and the consequent increase in 


consumption. 


Basic Metals 


October 21, 1926 
Cents per pound 


Aluminum, virgin, 98@99 per cent..........eeee00e- 27.00 @ 

BEE 960066006 s0ccveveccecevcsececocescoeceess 14.25 @ 

~~ I ME ia oh aks kon Céeguhe. eens ebeqnnnsss 14.25 @ 
i i acci ee cegsdneer ees recheadeawes 14.075 @ 14.125 
PS cnacceeonneeeesesgbenessebeues 13.75 @ 

i Pe ME Kenn avacseecnvenseedceeens wen 8.30 @ 8.35 

i ee, en, Ci, .cecnvesentenashenesenees 8.00 @ 8.025 

BE, SN, BONG ccc sccccccescececovesevevcceces 35.00 @ 

Be ME  hbb bes 654008 060000 00400:06060000004004% 69.125 @ 

ee eh is eee egees ene ekakel 7.62%@ 

ee HE Ss, Cos catavccssocuscbeseuenes 7.274%@ 


Steel Wire 


ees eee ee ek BD OR a iccacccccncoscescese $2.50 @ 
TN oe induc nd otensnnavncnnch 2.65 @ 
SE EE 0 vn cccwhweka ndaneseedeneetehs 3.10 @ 
SE GND coc wtccerccesctesesescccesesecocesesees 3.50 @ 
Copper Wire 
Basz Price F. O. B. Factory 
Cents per pound 
Bare — ia nhs GkSks REMAN OR eR nkeedéeeesaer 16.25 @ 
i i rn i is cakes cn aeetckaeneeknkouean 16.25 @ 
iy ee ie cin wis ceicunsinen Rikarnwdah micas 16.25 @ 
WE EE Gee eandkeascanccdsds uueekeucsnuaeens 7.25 @ 


JAvA’S CRUDE RUBBER SHIPMENTS, ACCORDING TO CABLED REPORTS, 
advanced in value from 80,680,000 florins ($30,658,400) in 1924 to 
a total for 1925 of 142,190,000 florins ($56,876,000). 
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Imports 
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MANUFACTURE 
Boots 1 shoes doz. potrs 18,918 
Tires and tubes 
Pet 
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< tires 
ther er manu 
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United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 





Ml } 

\ \ 

z 4 £354 
= 9 1 
" 40 299 
$4 49 2 
4 19.119 
112.7 097,291 
£ ‘ 85,541 
£ TT 1077 £204,5 
127 664 15.2¢ 
f $2 2 77 
£ 33.768 7 £245,767 
25 241,37¢ 
4 47 14 
67 5 934 
- © 249 > 
£644.22 £5,.312,002 


Colonial and Foreign 


Dominion of Canada Rubber Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 











Four Months Ended 


























july, 1926 July, 1926 
A. , ee eee ——— 
Pe ls Value Pound Value 
t S : 66,750 $1,534,551 11,5 $5,927,222 
. < g15 46,045 8 462,773 
; 1,7 70,770 
15,600 
77 $1,582,299 12,552,937 $6,476,3¢ 
42,47 $65,645 4 3,244 $305,8 
68 27,692 2,666,445 49 3 
) 2 20¢ 2,36 
21,763 6,150 276,598 114 
] 837 $112,989 5,319.49 $487,833 
vf 
S 48 45,211 
8,007 311 
24,755 84,522 
NM 
g $20,23 $78,765 
14,116 69,514 
3,192 . 16,906 
5 2,070 3,138 7,672 10,964 
‘ it, Seer. 83,928 
1,535 7,117 
ttles P 1,143 3,268 
I s 80 5,645 18,027 
| nat «++ enumber 5,709 25,852 103,352 
I s, tube number 516 1,281 14,285 
I t i BR sienenhn : *. are 62,572 
M att , 3,754 ° 13,493 
( a 6,456 — 29,292 
( 6,142 25,741 26,518 106,420 
H 15,807 1,460 80,775 5,916 
ther rubber manufactures... ..... eee 488,605 
Snes Ss weeneee $1,112,424 
f ls ¢ GE Seurer 8 =—ss oS e eee $8,171,147 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Foar Months Ended 
July, 1926 July, 1926 
- as SS [> oe = 
Re-exports Re-exports 
Produce of For- Produce of For- 
of Canada eign Goods of Canada eign goods 
MANUFACTUR Value Value Value Value 
le and waste rubber.... $19,679 ° | ree 
$19,679 ls reer 
Ma N oy 
Pe sccinasberetécsonsens’ ee 8 eves ae aka 
Canvas ‘ ae? 83=—«s s Snawae 
B S 555,634 
Cl 53 Sark Oss c eo wee 
POS cevcecessceosceceseses 19.685 a )6=—C(ité«t SS OS 
I sings 114,181 eee 
I es Ok, ieee Grasse =—S—tét wv 
S ae 6p een ere 
Other her r 42,457 $11,471 182,454 $52,720 
tals $2,024,561 $11,471 $7,838,145 $52,720 
tals, rubber exports. ..$2,044,240 $11,471 $7,920,818 $52,720 


Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 
During the Month of August, 1926 


Landed 
for 
August 
Lon! rons 
PI ti 262 
Other grades 1 
LIVERPOOL 
P! tion .... ‘ 355 
Para and Peruviar anes 155 
Other grades. 
Total tons, I Live 
SEG coccccccccoscessocecs 782 


tOfficial returr 





s from the six recognized public warehouses. 


Delivered Stocks, August 31st 
for 





pos 
August 1926 1925 1924 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
5,841 29,925 4,452 49,511 
15 167 8 109 
7326 71,219 7231 74,006 
155 372 238 384 
sees vee 19 208 
6,337 31,683 4,948 54,218 
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maintenanc 
\ctobe r 


Rubber Imports, Consumption and | | 
Stocks in January and July 


The curve of crude rubber consumption estimated for October 


e of tire production at high levels for September and 
t falls short onl i the peak imports so far this year 


} } ‘ rr ' vl] } ] joures » b id 
lhe graph below covers the rubber supply and consumption tor corresponds with th ual figures for September ar 


+} for October. responds approximately with those for October imports. 


1 current year including estimated figures 











Stocks of crude rubber in the United States from Ju - 
September 1 declined an average of 1,000 tons monthly. Ir : . . de 
ge -_e cir at a il United States Rubber Statistics 
October they increased 1,100 tons. September consumption tel 
if about 2,000 tons. These differences correspond roughly t Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
S Mont! } € 
, ccs July, 192¢ 
} | \ P« s Val 
A ¢ S4 y] o3 49 75 
é 061,470 54 2 52 
P 261,991 9,5 1,795,80¢ 
‘ 7 } 4,04 
4 1,764 
7¢ ; 7 4 l 6,07¢ 
¥ —— 
: $33,¢ $360,1 
. 87,538 8,377,280  $4,1 
. ‘ 
, 69 
) r 
© ente 04 748 
— g¢ $122.7 435.286 $1.088 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
2 BB WORLD ht K M F 
an . ow A u ’ — ~ Oct Now ( e rubber 480,930 $1,743,854 22,766,388 $ 42,05 
7 ’ . a 42 796 9175 220 4] 01 s 
U. S. Crude Rubber Imports, Consumption and Stocks aore 15 110 101,917 27,653 
Rubber manufactures..... 22,982 = anaes 59,881 
increased demand for reclaims as there has been no apparent ie ae $1,776,121 Mee 07 





diminution in rubber goods production. 
London stocks increased 5,906 tons between September 18 and Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
‘ a pag ‘ MANU “TURF 
October 23 when it was 41,800 tons. This is a greater gain eres 


India rubber 
> wee 

































than is shown by any of the other items charted. Reclaimed .. pe 656.706 $82,733 6,614,159 $822,644 
> Tews . < Scrap and old. bese 2,702,850 142,495 16,085,034 1,023,642 
Stocks afloat to the United States are estimated at 43,465 tons hme —— 
or Octobe These represe Septem! shi nts f » Far Boots ; .. pairs 89,616 201,354 348,881 907,317 
i wx October. These represent September hipment from the Far — il a 194°633 159°394 675669 390°479 
East and are about 6,000 tons above those of August. The curve Canvas shoes with rubber 
oles » comme aey pairs 630,097 443,492 2,509,823 
United States Crude Rubber Imports, Consumption and Stocks 27.118 21,621 89,982 
STocks Singapore 4,966 20,694 144,169 
Im Con -- — — and 
ports sumption On Handf Afloatt London Penang sie Of, ee 327,656 
925 Tons Tons ons Tons Tons ons 15,44¢€ 37,961 128,408 281,888 
Tw y month 388 000- 3854 ) 51.000* 18.000* 
—— on 53,168 14,408 395,784 149,720 
Tanuary 40.500 55.000 46.300 aes as 60tét wR 238,546 
. Ty 31,090 58,000 47,000 —— a o 
i” 36.000 61.5 0 43.500 s obile.number 118,435 2,001,266 850,760 15,082,773 
April 29 77) 64.400 419 number 98,337 262,171 680,453 1,922,881 
May 64.000 40.300 — - A £@ 
ame 60.460 40,907 5,517 15,801 160,582 
uly 65.900 3,000 
ies 63000 37400 6,157 243,278 2,290,920 
Sept. oc c0ee. Ba 32,900 61,000 44,000 36,065 . 168,504 Bridges , oy oo 
> \ " 2 c + > re « eeeoeereree §-= @# #888 U,2e 7s . 
Oct. (estimated).. , 33,000 62,106 43,465 $$41,080 as aaa een See 117'619 38°972 190°556 
— mn 296.893 193,757 2,327 1,565,329 
Fe aly 595.148 250.736 3.863.134 —1,612.659 
inn ae 199/320 100.795 1,257,994 649,126 
a a 373,788 113.443 2)341,955 753,711 
. ; , 70,530 90,983 956,748 1,296.939 
of consumption shows a gain corresponding approximately to 60111 51198 359/748 294,261 
the decline of stocks on hand. London stocks continue to advance Other rubber manutactures.. ...-.. ee 1,445,534 
at a steady rate and are now not far from 40,000 tons. , $4,986,122 $35,650,087 
on a . . . Rubber we. baile and bel 
The gain in imports for September and October is due to the ool, jmegehecs $70,573 $475.0 
. . ‘ > , , 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1926 (By Months) 
M obas Total 
nd Matt = aa Mis 
ns Paras Africans Centrals tuayule Grosso 1926 1925 Balata cellaneous Waste 
January tons 85 791 697 29,96 94 607 
February 227 ‘ 67 23,456 19 728 
March . 334 77 33,914 30 264 
April 78 27,231 35 864 
x ) 4 74.229 52 932 
June 960 ),107 30,337 41 1,076 
July . 800 37,087 33,918 10 1,141 
August 40 ! 25,98 31,584 40 840 
September 098 362 38,132 27,071 43 1,075 
Totals, 9 onths, 1926. .tons 290.975 9,613 2,534 3,761 2,92 r¢ 309,838 ‘ 364 8,527 517 
Totals, months, u : 
Totals, 9 months, 1925..... 256,244 11,150 | 2,193 2,231 2.38 5 274,366 332 R472 2 36 
Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc 
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antations 
» ar \ 
Bow g & ( 8 
SEF EMBER ( i 
Ha ne Bier 
Charles T Wils ( R95 
Serremper 13 I ‘Laconia I t 
Charles T W t | 9 
SerrTemeer B I M I t 
Poel & Kell I +68 
SEPTEMBER I¢ By “I edor I East 
H. A. Astlett & ( 1,858 
Baird Rubber & T: g « ] ) 
General Rubber ( 8 669 
Haldane Bier & ( I 0 
L. Littlejct ( 6 
Meyer & Brow I kg 53 
Meyer & Brow I 0 
H. Muehlste ( I 490 
Poel & Kelly, I 146 
Raw Products Co 831 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., In 1,150 
Charles T. Wilson Co., I: 120 
SEPTEMBER l¢ By “Seydlitz,”” Hamburg 
Meyer & Brown, Ir pkgs 264 
B ( f Salisbur Far 
456 
878 
| 750 
I 60 
I 4,331 
pkgs 1,653 
| “e 760 
662 
81 
Rogers oon wn & Crocker Bros., Inc 354 
Charles T. Wilson (¢ Inc 1,326 
Serremser 17. By “Fairfield City,” Far East 
H. A. Astlett & C 086 
Saird Rubber & Tr g ( It 40 
General Rubber Co : 3.867 
Haldane Bierrie & ( Ir 277 
Hood Rubber Co *331 
L. Littlejohn & Co., I: 2,402 
Meyer & Brown, Ir pkg 611 
H. Muehlstein & ( 475 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 548 
Raw Products Co am 50 
Charles T. Wilson ( Ir 230 
Serremper 17. By ‘“‘Mangalore,” Far East 
H. A. Astlett & Co - ‘ 198 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co 162 
Haldane Bierrie & Ir 450 
Hood Rubber C« _ *37 
L. Little oy & | Ir , 250 
Meyer & Brown, I! . pkgs 866 
H. Muehlstein & ( I . 560 
Poel & Kelly, In 57 
Raw Products { 330 
Serremser 17. By “Oklahoma,” Far East 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Brog., Inc 126 
Serremper 17 By “‘Resolute,”” Hamburg 
L. Littlejohn & ( Ir : 123 
Serremser 2 By “American Trader,” London. 
H. Muehlstein & ( I 108 
SerreMrer 2 B Celtic,” Liverpool 
I ittlejohn & ( Ir 26 
Meyer & Brown, Ir pkgs 68 
SerTemeBer 2 B Fra nia,”” Liverpool 
L. Littlejohn & ¢ Ir 
Poel & Kelly. Ir 
Cee a, Cee EM. BSc cccceccuncces 
Serremser 2 By “Lancastri * Lendon 
General Rubber { 
Poel & Kelly, Ir 
SEPTEMBER Ry “Zeeland Antwer 
wring & ( 


B 


*Arrived at Bostor 
tArrived at Los Angeles 
tPelles 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 
* 
Paras and Caucho 
( ‘ r eta Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta 
( Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Bertuch & Co., ls 1 47 100 
( Rubber ( 130 132 48 
I i l I x 4 Inc 94 139 
M & Brown, | $26 +140 
; iH luehlst & Co., Inc aeons 
7 | & Ke Ir ‘ 70 45 
Q ‘ R By Fra Br l 
A. Ast & ¢ 190 25 76 
Bert & ] 62 36 775 
R er ( 218 51 cass 
L. I } & ( I 116 153 397 
; © Kelly I 27 _ 
Cases Cases 
S {BER I M I r & Brown, Inc *kgs. 3,286 
cs & ¢ i < ee 982 
Me wT Ir g 74 8 CN Se a 387 
j I a i a call 21 1 & Kelly ine boucenenseseedeevess *100 
Tr. Wils ( I 3 Products ( stn er tie Saas 220 
Ser k B D H rg gers Brown & Crocker Bros., BEB.c coves 1,308 
ca ein & ( I 2 rles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 1,057 
( s Wil I SJ SerpremBer 27. By “Samaria,” Edvergeel. 
Ss ‘ By kk s Bordeaux i Rubber & Trading Co., Inc.......... 39 
1. Muse & ¢ I 4 attlejohn & Co., Inc........seecceeces 243 
Sertemeer 23. By “Fuji Ma Far East Charlies T. Wileom Cou, Ime...cccccccccces 97 
H. A. Astlett & Ce 395 Serremser 29. By “City of Bedford,” Far East. 
Ba k er & T ng ( I 1,806 DE 2 Gin kc acdsee deebéneoseass 1,614 
I Rubber & Trading ¢ Ine 200 Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 620 
Ger ul Rubber Co SOesesosevooes 1,853 “jj 2 Serre 3,967 
L. Littlejohn & ( I 3,345 Idane Bierrie & Co., Inc.......0.-eee0s 350 
Meyer & B n, I pkgs 576 PO Ciovencccsecconsececcesces *126 
H. Mue & ¢ I nc 120 Littlejohn Be Giin Bis vc cvcuceccennssee 4,228 
Poel & K I 346 i a Pn pc eece henna pkgs. 3,075 
Poel & K BEB s coccoececes coce-cee- vee *sa yer & Brown, In-... okge *43 
Szrtemsen 23. By “Keres Maru,” Far Fas. _, Muehistein {ea 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 428 i Eee Bilicscescccces jeresbowsne 681 
. a : : i = FUCHS Cec ccnseccnscescesevcees ee 1,356 
SEPTE Mi ER a. By Pres. Ha son, Far East. Brown & Crocker Bros., Miiccaces 336 
General Rubber Co tees te eeeeeees 1 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc...........+0++ 1,816 
SerreMper 23. By “Pres. Van Buren,” Far Serpremner 30. By “Naperian,” Far East. 
y ‘A 953 Te Gi BR nccncensvosnaes 149 
Baird R adding ¢ Roe 800 Sepremrer 30. By “Suevier,” Far East. 
General > 094 Miweliotein & Co., ImG..c.ccccccccccccce 82 
Haldane Bie & ¢ I 850 Octoser 2. By “American Banker,” London 
Hood Rul _ CR. GRE TD Giic cs cecccsccvccosscuses 
L. Littlejot o., I - 4,130 ; PO. Bccecevccscesced pkgs. “4 
Meyer & Brown, Imc.....ccssscceses ghee. S466 Poel & Remy, Tec ccccccccvcccccccccsose 25 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc........-++++++e- 920 Octoser 2. By “Nieuw Amsterdam,” mamaria 
Poel & Kelly, Inc Ceneeenneetsedreseewenne 274 General Rubber Se ; 7 
ey CE a oe cee in be eeeeee 1,320 9 oe 98 
Rosers or wn & Crocker Bros.. Inc 1'596 , OCTOBER 2. By Penniand' ) Aaswerp. > 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.............. 837 H PT 2 LS errrererrer 28 
et pe rar 204 
SerTeMpBer 24. By “Nevisian,”’ Europe 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 21 Octorer 2. By “Silverpine,” Far East. 
‘ = co eo dls ~ ape ahaa ala Haale tet ore, RS OF Sccesconsevevdvcusenss 524 
_ SEPTEMBER 25. By “Volendam,” Rotterdam. § 9 fee 3,190 
General Rubber Co coeccceres 874 Meyer & Brown, Inc.........-e..+0- pkgs 413 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 134 H. Muehlstein & Cony Inc pen 480 
Sertemper 26. By “‘Carmania,’’ London. . RS 0 UEC eee ae 526 
H. A. Astlett & Co....... sencbeesue 172 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc..........cece- 721 
Baird Rut ber & Trading Co., Inc... 107 Ocroser 2. By “West Chopaka,” Far East. 
General Rubber Co.. ° 1,157 General Rubber Co.........cccccccecceee 650 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc..........ceeeeees 84 o . 
: = a oe Octoser 3. By Carinthia,’ Liverpool. 
SerreMBer 27 By “Adriatic,” Liverpool. ee ee i 154 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 124 = oS tii etaeeaeatetanel Rebuttals 65 
' SerremMsBper 27. By “American Merchant,” ee a. See Sk, O, . ceennneeese 30 
andon Octo “Ma = 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 950 re yd By ‘“Mahout, = =~ Best. ae 150 
L.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.......+.+++++++++ 354 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 342 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc........+++++. 677 General Rubber Co.........ceseseeee coe 12 
Sertemeer 27. By “Jacatra,” Far East Prasanme Werte & Co, Bee cccccccccccese 250 
ae |? Deere ere BOD TE BE Gis cvcecccocsescescesases *63 
Baird Rubber & Trading C Inc Ghats 50 Meyer & Brown, Inc........ccccccces pkgs. 68 
Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc seeuceuene SS Be eee Fo GO, Bic csc cccvecectece 720 
General Rubber Co TT eae ie Dee oe eh P. cc cediaseeseaseegnseee 57 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc aaeeads 67 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... 56 
Hood Rubber Co. ae "235 Chastes T. Weem Cb, BBicccccccececes . 163 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc esses 1,637 Ocroser 4. By “Minnewaska,” London. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc - . pkgs 655 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 741 
Poel & Kelly, Inc...+..+++-seeeeeeeeeees Oe CN OE WIG sca vedcaseukeveukwsn 306 
Raw Products Co.-+...ss.sssseeeeeeeeee 143 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.........seee00e 418 
See “ae Wee Gk, Bi cucccsctececs 275 R _ o. 0 
= Octoser 4. By “Tymeric,” Far East. 
Serremper 27. By “Lapland,” Antwerp. H ON “ieee ediineantan 108 
H. A. Astiett & Co......-... tet teeeeee Ee GT PI Si as ccvccansccsesannsen 315 
Bowring & Co0.....+.seeeeeeeeerecereees 136 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc........cceccsess - 1,174 
SepTemMpPeR 27 cy “Patrick Mens, * Bar East. Poel & Kelly. Inc.........ccccccccccccce 88 
|. Sere -unceenoseses Sp Gees T See Gn Bis ccccscsconses 224 
éeenee 720 Octorner 6. By “City of Athens,” Far East. 
pkgs 210 H PN  iectkdvaccensewceenes 106 
Inc. ... ++. 240 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 200 
Crocker Bros., Inc.... 200 Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc............0+- 350 
“Raby Castle.” Far East. I a a i i *62 
t & whith Same Fe Eee OF Ge, Bilis cccnccsvascesecs 1,876 
& Trading Co., Inc.. 740 Meyer & Brown, Inc.............0: pkgs. 665 
Rae Be Ree OF GR, Bi cncscccscnsesecs 932 
Inc a i i tenes cats SiemebbEe 314 
SE fri bs inten ne in inal 180 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc............006 56 
jesus “48 Octorer 6. By “President Pierce,” Far East. 
ff... jf |. eee eer +300 
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Cases CASE . 
oO BER & By ‘“Dolius,” Far East. Ocrosan 10. By “Tescsleces Civ.” Far I < ) Africans 
I ONS OE Gis doc cnccwagendessess e 1,571 H. A. Astlett & CG pie _— . oie . 
I d Rubber & Trading ¢ IED ccovcsee 930 General B hI a ( _ i sa 054 CASES 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( Inc......++. “3° L. Littleiohn & Co.. Inc......... aay SEPTEMBER 13. By “Belgenland,” Antwer] 
General Rubber Cx aegh dhsh to eee ich 4,569 Wy M ehlst ; Bowring & Co........ aan ward deat 27 
: . ; ’ iehIstein & ¢ Inc , 160 gs 
I 1e > & Co A oh te ea atatniy. ae Gea ee © tae. Verena ere cae are . ” 
Litittieiohe te Co Inc soyappace pubes 545 On ER 1 By “Balt ’ Far East SEPTEMBER 14. By “‘Sarcoxie,” Bordeaux. 
Meyer & Brown, Ine ; ". . «pkgs. 2 00 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 185 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc iad. Mhdasicy 503 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc er See ee Mir iesddoncdvcctucdans 40 SEPTEMBER 15. By “Roussillon,’’ Bordeaux. 
Poel & Kelly, In 860 Ocroses 11 By “Minnekahda,” London. I. Littlejohn Ce Bi. cies voce cee A ae 550 
Raw Products ( 581 Baird Rubber & Trading ( Ine 1.120 Poel & Kelly, Inc..........:. bales 865 
rere te ‘ 1 a ee ee l 
te — : > r ies 3 - ‘ ) Charle I Wilson Co Mowat dduweeeeee 289 SEPTEMBER 20 By “Franconia,” Liverpool 
Yoeers jrown & rock tres nc 25( . a 
= sas > On er 11. By “Steel Scie ™ Far East k. Baas & GA. Bibi cicescscuckedes 18 
Octoser 7. By “Pres. Hayes,” Far East. Poel & Kelly, I: 7133 SEPTEMBER 2¢ By “Saugus,” Marseille 
H. A. Astlett & Co... eres 1,022 ~ ee agile areas a lad haga ect lebatcat iy sete : ee ms 
Baird Rohan & Tredine Ce It ee Octozer 11 B a Far East i ee ae Os cc biecceeteens 111 
General Rubber Co yengaewes 3,194 Poel & Kelly, Inc $0608 6 bR0 26beeSeCuN 300 SepTeMererR 27. By “Lapland,” Antwery 
mgs ¥en Rag ey sseseees 430 Octoner 11. By “Weirbank,” Far East L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc......-...++.... 618 
I ~y om ane i: - ‘ ee oF 7 4 H. A i: Bikbep cr ckdn 64.3 embnes as 805 Octoser 3. By “Carinthia,” Liverpool. 
ry Sieakd em r a grees pkgs 130 saird & Trading Co., Inc......... - oe’ a SS ear er 5 
>. & Kelly : I; nipabsianeminays / duit aq General F Didie win grs ecco renateod RS Fe BD Rls MiB s ccs rccescccscaes bales 57 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Ir 610 erg A . & Co., Inc ‘  o Octosper 12 ty “Karpfanger,” Europe 
} irles sf ‘ nc 542 EPR Sr iees onee ee aia ei o 1 4s 4 }¢ “ Uv M.icees . “ee . * 715 
Charl Tr. Wilson Co., Inc 3 f. Listheicl & Co. in oe ate 4.446 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc . 15 
re r 9 Ae toy a, Lsverpeet - wy & Brown, Inc.. ...-pkgs. 2,706 B 1 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 42 ee SE, Metkecccctervednnekwenes 541 alaté 
Poel & Kelly, Inc re 58 Rew Products Co.... SRS aia beg sria 495 alata 
Ocroser 9. By “Krakata Far East Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc........ 1,340 SEPTEMBER 14. By “Thespis,” Brazil. 
H. A. Astlett & Ce , = 675. CRBS FT. We Ci, BB ccc ccccsvsceves 773 Cases 
Baird Rubl “4 & Trading Co., Inc . “i eo Octoper 13. By “Karpfanger,” Far East . ££... ££ Soe eee 57 
Ct r wong ¢ ? in . . tees ge H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc..............26. 132 Ocroper 1, By “Haiti,” French Gui 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... kes. 766 .. October 14. By “Venice Maru,” Far East Middleton & Co., Lt 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.. pkgs. *42 H. A. Astlett & C ss pice wenbenen 745 OcroBer 4. By “Justin,” Para 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc TPs oe” 394 Baird Rubber & Trading ( Gi ccccirt-aien ee a eS 5 rr rer 47 
Poel & Kelly, In + renee 769 General Rubber C 5,369 Octoser 11. By ‘“*Mayar French Guiana 
Raw Products Co........ ee 218 L. Littlej Ps & Co., Inc......eeeeeees A 1,616 Middleton & Ca. Led... vintnemedeed bales 6 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 261 Meyer & Brown, Inc..........+++00- pkgs. 350 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc ¥s enna 67 Raw Products. ag diate ‘ yeeeseees 68 . 
Ocrosper 10. By “Japanese Prince,” Fa East Charles T. Wilson Cc INC. s+ sees sense eee we Guayule 
H. A. Astlett & Co... 12... ec eeecceeeeees 1,933 
A , : CASES 


Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 
General Rubber Co 








1,428 Rubber Latex 


September 19. By “Monterey,’’ Mexico. 


Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc. escapees erie ee 350 at — <= nop, 99 ER > Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 211 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc os 4,664 —s hl Fairfield City,” Far ] ast. Continental Rubber Co., of New York..... 500 
Meyer & Brown. Inc.. juasepewss pkgs. 4,549 General CO. seesceeererreee gallons 67,173 7 ty “Pp ” Mexi 
, Me: 2 ec ci Sep BER 27 By Raby Castle,” Far East : SEPTEMBER of y ‘anuco, Mexico. 7 

H M “4 histein & Co., Inc vs is : : : ssa 7 C Continental Rubber Co., of New York..... 1,584 
Poel & Kelly, Inc....... 1,153 CASES 
Raw Products Co... REIT OIE 1.217 General Rubber Co.......cccccccccccesees 30,433 Octoser 6. By ‘*Mexico.” Mexico, 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 1,548 Continental Rubber Co., of New York...... 560 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... 4,998 Manicobas Ocronza 10 By “Canto,” Mexico 

¢ Bost , Continental Rubber Co., of New York...... 1,060 

at oston ‘. . - = 

it Los Angeles Serremrer 19. By “St. Oswald,” Bahia Octroser 20 By “Monterey,” Mexico. 

Adolph Hirsch & ¢ Inc -.+.-bales 5 Continental Rubber Co., of New York..... 1,060 





Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 


Customs Districts 
Eight Months Ended 


*August, 1926 *August, 1926 





Pe s Value "Pounds Value 
1,854,368 $701,511 23,643,891 $15,422,801 
$1,199 21,730 
oe Beso 3.88 611 
58,641,305 3.633.706 562,484,215 352,090,340 
8.856 3,225 
PETES 3,215,454 2,100,961 
7 216 5,427 2,051 
25¢ 83,097 11,092,669 7,539,064 
463, 186,590 1,584,490 873,571 
44,800 23,349 291,58 178,614 
eat 1,008,000 662,200 
; 123,200 71,251 
ars 52,511 23,394 
90,880 "31,279 161,105 75,122 
2 11,004 729, 664.569 
Totals 61,374,535 $24,670,752 604,446,477 $379,729,504 
*Including Latex Dry Rubber Content 


Ceylon Rubber Exports from January 1 to July 31, 1926 
Tons 
Jom ooes 9,599.08 





Ceylon Annual Exports, 1920-1925 


For the same period last year 23, 
For the year 1925 45 
192 37, 

192 37, 

192 47, 

1921 40. 

38, 





British Malaya 
Rubber Exports 


An official cablegram from Singapore to the Malay States Information 
Agency, 88 Cannon street. London, E. C. 4, England, states that the amount 
of rubber exported from British Malaya in the month of September last 
totaled 35,913 tons. The amount of rubber imported was 13,972 tons, of 
which 11,429 tons were declared as wet rubber. The following are compara- 
tive statistics: 

1925 1926 


sen 7 . 
Gross Exports Foreign Imports Gross Exports Foreign Imports 








ns s Tons ons 
Vas ’ 19,183 30,452 10,237 
Fel y 1,622 30,440 8,306 
POR. wstseee 26,836 35,012 14,800 
Ar 22.414 23,727 10,565 
Ma 6,667 31,231 10,604 
lune 7/894 30,624 11,764 
Tul 24.809 28,824 15,280 
A S 27,753 34,625 13,595 
Sey Micad 29,425 35,913 13,972 
I S ¢ 14,1¢ 280,848 109,123 

Note—The ove figures represent the totals compiled from declarations 

to the last day of the month for exports from and imports to 

l ts of Br Malaya and not necessarily the actual quantity shipped or 

Distribution 
I 2 r e return of distribution of shipments during 
! } A Septem 26 
August, 1926 September, 1926 
rons Tons 

United Kingd 7,767 7,891 
United States 22,12 22,475 
Continent of I 2,036 2,071 
British Posses 5 7 962 
Tapan 1.753 2.500 
(Nher ft € 8 14 
Totals. 34.625 35.913 


Agency, 88 Canr 


Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber 


An official telegram from Sing 
i street, Lond 
tocks of rubber on September 
il in Penang 4,434 tons. 


upore to the Malay States Information 
E. C. 4, England, states that dealers 
1926, were in Singapore, 21,563 tons, 
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